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WONDERS OF MEMORY 

By HUGO GERNSBAGK 



H r is often the thing nearest to us that Is most 

that we have a memory and try to conceive of 
such a thing, we would And it most difficult 
to believe that the tricks and the amazing 
wonders which our own mind produces every 
day did not originate from the pen of some scieuce fletion 
writer. 

Of all the functions of the human body, the mechanism 
of memory is i>crhaii3 the most incredible it is, as a matter 
of fact, in many ways almost unbelievable. 

tVhen one comes to realize that the human mind is ca- 
pable of storing millions of different facts and occurrences, 
which can be recalled at will, practically at any time, we 
arc faced with something that borders almost on the super- 
natural. 

It is weli known that the human body undergoes com- 
plete changes every few years, and that, at the end of ten 
years, nothing of the original body remains. All the original 
atoms which constitute tissue, bones, nerves, brain, etc., 
have been replaced systematically every few years; new 
molecules have taken the place of the old structure. This 
disproves an old theory of memory; that certain events are 
engraved upon certain cells in the human brain, just as a 
voice or song on a phonograph record Is indelibly engraved 
upon the disc. 

There have, of course, been many theories as to the me- 
chanics of memory; but it is safe to say that none so far 
have met all the known facts. For instance, a curious fact 
is that as we grow older our memory becomes worse on 
recalling occurrences which date back only a few years, 
than on recalling the experiences of early childhood. A 
man forty years old. for instance, finds it quite difficult to 
remember certain occurrences of ten or fifteen years back, 
but childish memories stand out clear and distinct. Of 
course, the theory of this matter is that the early sensa- 
tions aro so much more powerful that they leave a more 
indelible impression, whereas later events have been 
crowded out. 

This may be a good answer, but It does not account for 
all of the phenomena. The truth is that memory Is a most 
complicated phenomenon — so complex that a thousand 
volumes could easily be written about it without beginning 
to cover It thoroughly. 

The average layman might think that memory Is purely 



a mental impression. This is not a fact, for memory is 
distinctly associated with all of the five senses. For in- 
stance, a certain odor may bring back a train of memories 
wliich were latent for years; the sight of a ceruin scene 
may restore the recollection of some long-forgotten hap- 
pening; and the taste of a certain food or liquid may 
resurrect associations that were experienced twenty or 
thirty years ago. The same is true of all of the other senses. 
From this it can be seen how truly complex the memory 
mechanism really Is. 

Nor is memory subject to the will of an individual at all 
times. Very often we torture ourselves to think of a cer- 
tain name or a certain tact, and it may require hours or 
days of tremendous mental effort to recall the mental im- 
pression that was made days, mouths or years past. Often, 
we are unsuccessful and our memory fails us, for the time 
being and. perhaps, for all time. 

A new theory of our memory, recently advanced and, 
from a scientific viewpoint, highly iiiteresling, has been 
promulgated by Dr. George W. Crile, director of a Cleve- 
land clinic. 

"A valid theory of memory.” he said, ‘‘must account for 
the persistence of memory throughout life. It must provide 
a separate mechanism tor eacli individual memory, inter- 
pret subconscious memory and dreams, provide for the 
temporary loss of memory, show why memory varies under 
differing conditions, and meet many other requirements,” 
Crlle’s theory is that the entire brain and nervous system 
owe their structure and form to electric organization. 

■‘In lurn the brain cells, through oxidization, create elec- 
tric energy and possibly a photoelectric effect," Dr. Crile 
continued: ‘‘That specific function of the nervous system 
which we call memory is due to the presence in the brain 
of specific conducting patliways of fibers, formed of potas- 
sium, sodium, and possibly other salts, with lipoids, which 
are projected from the brain cells. 

“The metal ions in these pathways are deposited by a 
process of replacement similar to the replacement of sodium 
ions in glass in Millikan's experiment. These pathways are 
produced by the electrical current, created by sense stimuli 
and carried to the cells through the afferent nerves. Every 
reproduction of the creating stimulus reactivates the path- 
way which that stimulus originally produced; thus pro- 
ducing memory. This theory Is supported by various his. 
tological, experimental and clinical facts.” 
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Ey the Author of “The Vanishing Fleet” “The Sky Maniac” etc. 



MASTERS sat in his library studying 
mass of blue-prints, still dressed in the 
igh boots and rough clothes he had been 
earing while working in the shops. 

There was a timid knock on the door. 
With a quick motion of his left hand fingers that was 
characteristic of him he brushed his sandy hair back. 

"Come in." he called, There was a note of com- 
mand in his voice. 

Somo, his Japanese servant, pushed the door open. 

“A man to see you,” he announced. “Dr. Grigson 
from Columbia University.” 

"Send him right up, Somo. I'm 
glad he’s come.” 

The Oriental bowed himself 
with all the ceremonious form of his 
native land, much to the impatience 
of his master. In a few moments he 
ushered Dr. Grigson into the room. 

Dr. Masters arose to shake hands with 
his old-time friend and colleague. 

Grigson was a short, thin man of 
middle age, rather nervous and meti- 
culously dressed. What he lacked of 
the robust and dynamic personality 
of Masters he attempted to compen- 
sate for with austere clothes and pre- 
cise manners. 

“Well, well ! I'm certainly glad to 
sec you, Grigson. 1 suppose you've 
come to remonstrate with 
me over the folly of my 
plans. But sit down and 
make yourself at home. 

How has the rheumatism 
been of late?" 

Dr. Grigson selected a 
diair and sat down. Even 
his sitting was done with 
precision. 

“The winter has been 
a trifle severe with me, 
thank you. But to the 
point. I did come to 
urge you to forego the 
folly you contemplate. I 
have pursued the scien- 
tific journals in a vain 
attempt to discover the 
principle of your vehicle, but I understand you have 
kept the details a secret. But granted that the con- 
trivance does fly and you succeed in reaching Mar.s, 
there is no knowledge of conditions there. You pro- 
ceed totally unprepared for the exigencies that might 
arise. If you had some idea of what you might en- 
counter, you could arm-yourself with the proper equip- 
ment. I fear for your safety.” 

Masters laughed good-naturedly. “Don’t worry about 
me! Isn’t all scientific adventure more or less shrouded 
in the unknown ? Didn’t Columbus sail into the un- 
known, and didn't he persist, even though it was com- 



monly accepted that the Atlantic was infested by rep- 
tiles? I am going, although I appreciate your interest.’’ 
“But the dangers you might encounter en route!’’ 
the nervous man persisted. "There are meteors and 
other small bodies that may cause trouble if not dis- 
aster. What do you know of inter])lanetary con- 
ditions ?” 

“That's exactly what 1 want to find out! I wish 
to bring back to science a full report of what con- 
ditions actually prevail and also the nature of the sur- 
face of Mars. 

“Now. you expressed doubt as to 
the practicability of my invention. I 
flew it on a trial flight a week ago and 
found that it performed almost per- 
fectly. We’ve been imkiiig some 
minor changes that we found neces- 
sary, and we hope to leave the earth 
in about four days. Here, I’ll show 
you the secret drawings and explain 
them to you.” 

There followed a lengthy discus- 
the prints. Dr. Masters 
mathematics that few men 
could understand and as he talked 
Dr. Grigson l>ecame more and more 
nervous. His eyes glowed with ex- 
citement as it dawned on him that the 
scheme was really practicable. And 
he had in the back of his mind the 
knowledge that Masters 
had already built a ship. 
Masters showed how 
he had applied Einstein’s 
elcctro-magnetic theories 
gravitation by chang- 
ing the polarity of the 
ship. This caused the 
naturally attractive force 
of the earth's gravity lo 
repel the space flyer, as 
like poles of magnets re- 
]>el each other. Dr. 
Masters had devised a 
means- for clianging the 
gravitational polarity of 
the ship by insulating it 
from its surroundings 
and charging it with a 
force which he called graz'opolcnlial. 

"This gravopotential is stored as electro-magnetic 
energy in the ship and overcomes the gravitational at- 
traction of the Earth. The additional energy that the 
ship has gives it its flight speed,” Masters explained, 
Grigson Decides 

T he front door slammed and someone came rapidly 
and noisily up the stairs. The study door burst 
open and a robust young man popped into the room. 
He stopped abruptly when he saw Grigson. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon. Dad. I didn’t know you 





furnhb us luith an unusual story, and 
in this interplanetary adventure extraordinary 
he has indeed fulHIled our expectations. 



He has shown in a really vivid manner some 
of the perils that attend communication with 
a strange civilization: and he has illustrated the 
horrors that might follow if our interplanetary 
explorers were to injure or offend or outrage the 
race of the planet to which they have gone. 

It is unfortunately true that wherever the 
white man has gone on this earth he has defiled 
and destroyed the culture of the people he has 
conquered. But we may find that any attempt 
to do that on a strange planet would meet with 
instant retaliation, and our explorers might then 
^ suffer the horrible revenge of an outraged nation. ^ 
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had company.” 

’’That’s all right. Dick, come in ! I want you to meet 
Dr. Grigsoii. He and I were room-mates at college.” 

Dick advanced with easy confidence. He was typi- 
cally ’’collegiate” in the latest fashion and (addisms of 
the campjis. As he shook hands with the little pro- 
fessor. his every move indicated buoyant life. One 
would judge that he could lead the students on the 
wildest larks of deviltry. 

"Listen, Dad 1” he said when the formalities were 
over. "I want to go with you to Mars!” 

’’What put that notion into your head all of a sud- 
den — some girl?” 

“Well, tto — yes. Say, Helen said that if I went I 
might get into the movies. And — well. Helen and I 
want to go. Dad.” 

“A woman along ! Preposterous 1 Absolutely not ! 
And you; I've had my hands full getting you out of 
one scrape after another. This is too serious a venture 
to handicap with your presence — and a woman I No, 
I’ll leave you here for the other professors to worry 
about 1” 

"But dad — " 

"Enough! You’ll stay home — that’s settled.” There 
was finality in his voice. 

Dick left the .study deep in thought. When the door 
closed Itehind him, Jla.stcrs again turned to Grig.son. 

"Why can’t you accompany ns?” Ise asked abruptly. 

“Good heaven.s, no !” Grigsoii was almost horrified 
at the idea. 

"Yes, you can I Ju.st think what it will mean to you 
if yon do go. You’ll he one of the big men of the age! 
Your books will be best sellers and you’ll be in demand 
everywhere” 

It was the clinching argument, and Masters knew it. 
He wanted the little man along because he was one of 
the few men who could understand the principle of the 
ship and also because lie neeiled scientific assistance. 
His crew, composed for the most part of reckless ad- 
venturers whom he had trained in their specific duties, 
was of no value to him from the technical point of view. 
He did not wish to make all of the observations alone. 
And knowing something of Dr. Grigson’s secret desire 
for fame, ho was playing that card to the utmost. 

Dr. Grigson paced the room restlessly, torn this way 
and that by conflicting emotions. Finally the possibili- 
ties for a glorious future overpowered his timidity. 

’’I’ll go!” he siid suddenly. 

Into the Unknown 

S E'VER.^L trial flights had been made and the ship 
tested and adjusted- Dick had accompanied them 
on these flights, but his persistent and ingenious pleas 
had all failed to influence his father. ’’No!” was the 
inevitable answer. 

On the fifth of June all was in readiness. The great 
.ship, a sphere of black insulating material over a steel 
shell, rested in a field on the outskirts of Seattle. A 
huge crowd had gathered and it was only with diffi- 
culty that the police kept the mob from crushing in 
against the ship. Everyone gazed in awe at the two- 
hundred foot sphere which had the appearance of a 
black planet with the little crater-like openings which 



were port-holes. Half way up the shell a circle of four- 
inch guns protruded grimly. 

The two professors and the crew were lined tip for 
a last shot by the press and newsreel photographers, 
while reporters clamored for a last word. At last the 
crew climbed up the slight incline of the gangplank and 
one by one disappeared through the door near the bot- 
tom of the monster. 

‘'Well, that’s over with,” said Masters. Then one 
of the men swung the door to and turned tlie crank 
that screwed it into the hull like the breech of a naval 
gun. It now sealed the opening so that it was air tight. 
A similar door sealed the lock chamber from the rest 
of the ship. 

Masters looked at Dr. Grigson. His friend was 
pale, but managed to retain his composure. 

“Perhaps after all you wish to stay behind,” Masters 
■suggested, He felt a pang of regret that he had almost 
forced this timid man to go on such a wild adventure. 

"No — I — I think that it is better for me to go.” 

“To your posts!" Masters ordered his men. 

The men scattered to their positions, some of them, 
including the pilots, climbing (o the upper decks, Mas- 
ters and Grigson remained in the engine rotmi for a 
time as the ship was Ixdng started. There was a bark 
and then a roar from each of the two larger gunpowder 
turbines and a whine that rose to high pitch as the gen- 
erators picked u|) to speed. Because of the limited 
sup])Iy of oxygen-producing materials that could be 
carried. Masters had invented these powiler turbines. 
The gunjwwder was fed into the combustion chamber 
where it burned, and the hot gases jiassed through the 
nozzles of the turbine to the blades where they ex- 
panded, finally exhausting into the almost jwrfect 
vacuum of inter-stellar space. Masters had worked for 
years to perfect an alloy that could withstand the high 
temperature of the burning powder. 

This lower deck also contained the four huge vacuum 
tubes which changed the electrical energy into tjravo- 
potcHtial. These tubes were about ten feet in diameter 
and twelve feet high. They were built like seven ele- 
ment tubes with the addition of x-ray and cosmic ray 
emitters, mounted inside. They were protected by a 
partition of heavy steel bars. Under the floor were the 
bomb racks with the controls and sighting telescopes 
and scales mounted above the floor near the wall oppo- 
site the tubes. Inside the lock chamber were two ma- 
chine guns which covered the outer door, The four- 
inch guns were mounted on the second deck, each ex- 
tending through an airtight fitting in the hull. 

The ship listed slightly and Masters looked at the 
people outside. He was amused to see them scatter in 
wild confusion, evidently fearing that the monster might 
roll over them, They did not know that enough gravo- 
polential had already been stored to make the ship light 
as a feather. 

In another moment the space flyer had left the ground. 
The upward acceleration, because of the continued stor- 
ing of gravopotcHtiol, increased rapidly until it reached 
the limit of thirty-two feet per second when the pilot 
stopped the two larger turbines. They were now flying 
as a freely falling body, except that they were falling 
away from the earth. 
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Already the Earth was so far below them that it 
appeared to be a huge disk. Masters pointed out the 
governor position on the small direct current machine 
to Grigson. 

“We are now up in rarefied air and the turbine is 
running at increased efficiency because the exhaust 
doesn’t have atmo.spheric back pressure to overcome. 
But come, we’d better go up into the control room.” 

Now that the ship was fully charged with gravo- 
potential they found it necessary to drag themselves 
about, for there was no gravity to hold them to the 
floor. It was a queer, helpless feeling that they were 
never to become fully accustomed to. They followed 
the handrails, dragging themselves up the stairs to the 
control room where the shift pilots were seated before 
the controls and gauges. All the machinery was con- 
trolled from this board so that in case of necessity, the 
ship could be handled by one man. There were six 
pilots, permitting two men to be on duty at all times. 
This was also true of the engineers. The rest of the 
fliers consisted of two electricians, four gunners, an 
Amalgamated Press representative, a male stenographer 
and the cook. 

Masters scanned the gauges. Their speed was now 
slightly more than four miles per second and the gauge 
was climbing steadily toward the sevcn-milc-per-second 
limit. At the end of twenty minutes the speed had al- 
most reached this, and the gauge was still rising, al- 
thougli almost imperceptibly. Masters had calculated 
that they would 1 m able to cover about 604.000 miles 
per day of twenty-four terrestial hours. He had ar- 
ranged his start at a time that would enable them to 
arrive at the orbit of Mars just when that planet would 
be at its point of nearest approach to the Earth, that 
is, 36,000,000 miles away. Since this near approach 
occurs only once in fifteen years, he considered himself 
fortunate in being able to grasp this opportunity to 
reduce their flying time to the least possible, which was 
slightly over fifty-nine days. 

CHAPTER II 
Nearing the Planet 

T hey had now traveled forty-seven days through 
the black, intense cold of outer space. The gas 
thermometer on the night side of the craft re- 
corded a temperature near absolute zero while that on 
the day side stood somewhat higher. Despite the outer 
cold, however, those on board were entirely comfort- 
able, for Masters had devised a heating system of coiled 
pipe in one end of which a small amount of powder 
was burned. The other end opened into space. 

They spent hours staring through smoked glasses 
at the sun. It was a great ball of fire with flames weav- 
ing off into space. So immense were the flames that 
it required hours of observation to detect that they were 
actually weaving and billowing. On one occasion, how- 
ever, a stupendous explosion on the sun had driven 
great clouds of fire and debris 200,000 miles into space 
in less than ten minutes. 

‘‘Such a blast sweeping the Earth,” Masters had said, 
“would in thirty seconds reduce the cities of the United 
States to a cloud of incandescent vapor, and in a few 



more seconds it would fuse the Earth itself into a shape- 
less lump.” 

It was a terrifying world of weird darkness set with 
blazing lights that seemed to emit no light except to 
the eyes of the observers. Even the sun seemed to give 
no light but appeared to be a rent in the black curtain 
of velvety space. The reckless adventurers comprising 
the crew were strangely silent. Many times Masters 
saw those off duty staring at the Earth, which was now 
only a bright spot in the distance. 

They had reached a point four million miles from 
Mars where gravitation balanced ; that is, the pull from 
Mars was equal to that of the Earth. It now became 
necessary to dissipate the gravopotential stored within 
the mass of the flyer so that they could allow them- 
selves to be attracted by the pull of Mars. 

Masters took a last observation to check their auto- 
matic instruments and then went to the pilots on duty. 

“It is time to dissipate the gravopotential and bring 
the ship back to normal,” he said. 

He watched the men close switches to direct the dis- 
chai^e. The men continued this slow dissipation until 
they were some distance beyond the neutral point of 
gravitation, and the speed began to drop slightly. The 
pilot now short-circuited the energy through another 
switch. There was a loud crackling from the side of 
the ship where the dissipating plate was located, and 
they all went to watch it. A spectacular sight greeted 
them as the violet flame reached a hundred feet into 
space. Some of the metal was tom from the plate like 
the sputtering of an x-ray tube and the surface became 
pitted. Gradually the flame died down and finally 
ceased altogether. The ship was now subject to the 
attraction of the gravitation of Mars. 

Those on board now turned their attention to the 
planet Mars. From their position it appeared to be 
about the size of the moon and it grew steadily in size 
as they approached. They could plainly see the pole 
caps and noticed that the one about the south pole was 
much smaller than the one at the northern extremity. 
This was due to the fact that Mars was having winter 
north of the equator. After some discussion, Masters 
and Grigson decided to land near the equator and learn 
something of conditions there before risking an en- 
counter with a Martian winter. 

There was something eerie about this world of mys- 
tery as they rushed majestically through space. As 
they drew nearer they could discern areas of mysterious 
brown and of intriguing blue, and a system of pre- 
cisely straight lines or canals. The theories concerning 
these phenomena were discussed almost endlessly by 
the crew, but Masters seemed content to wait until they 
reached the planet- His attitude was one of indiffer- 
ence, “for,” he said, “all our theories can’t change what- 
ever they are, and we’ll soon be there.” Instead, he 
occupied himself at making observations and writing 
extensive notes. 

As they approached their destination. Dr. Grigson 
became more nervous. Masters watched him closely. 
He noticed that his friend was losing sleep and that 
he spent hours in restless pacing. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

There was a haunting fear in Grigson’s eyes as he 
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turned to the captain. 

“I have a distressing premonition of impendit^ dis- 
aster,” he shivered. “Ever since I decided to accom- 
pany you I have been obsessed by a conviction that I 
shall never return. Yet the urge to continue was 
stronger than the thought of danger." 

“Nonsense !” Masters exploded with more assurance 
than he felt. “I have no such feeling. If one returns, 
we all return. If one remains, no doubt all of us will 
remain. Cheer up.” 

But Grigson would not cheer up. Masters went up 
to the top of the ship where his telescope was mounted. 
Again a feeling of guilt came over him. “Why," he 
accu.scd himself, “did I force him to come?" Then 
he shrugged his heavy shoulders and went to work with 
his observations. 

A Sudden Peril t 

F IFTY-SIX days had elapsed since they started on 
their journey. Masters had been in the observatory 
and now he came down to the pilot-house. 

“We are off our course by three seconds,” he said. 
“We have seventy-one hours and sixteen minutes of 
flight before we reach the orbit of Mars. If we con- 
tinue on this coiir.se we’ll cross the orbit ahead of the 
planet. Discharge thirty-one and two-thirds pounds 
of powder through rudder rocket Number Eight. Have 
the rocket charged and fire it at thirteen and one-half 
minutes after three. That will put us back on our 

The pilot issued orders and presently one of the crew 
telephoned that all was ready. The pilot watched the 
chronometer and at the exact time specified he touched 
a button. There was a loud roar and a cloud of fire 
and smoke shot out from the side of the ship. The 
craft trembled under the liberated forces. 

Masters again went to his observatory to check the 
result of the rocket. Apparently the calculations had 
been correct, for he stood up from his computations 
and returned to the pilot-room, where he found Dr. 
Grigson. 

“We are approaching very close." he said, in order 
to attract the interest of his nervous friend. “Come up 
to the observatory for a good look at the planet.” 

They went up to the top deck and trained the tele- 
scope upon the growing planet, which now dominated 
the heavens with its great bulk. They could see the 
continents and oceans quite plainly, although there was 
as yet no evidence of civilization for they were still 
nearly two million miles away. 

For hours the two remained at the telescope eye- 
piece. At last they felt sure that they could distinguish 
several cities, but the roofs were of the same color as 
the land so they found it difficult to distinguish them. 

Another twenty-four hours passed and the planet 
loomed huge and formidable. They could now see that 
there were many cities and towns built along the canals, 
and they could even di.stinguish boats floating on the 
water. That there was civilization on the planet seemed 
to cheer Grigson immensely, but .still he could not rid 
himself of his premonition of disaster, 

The hours slipped by. while they still maintained a 
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speed of slightly less than seven miles per second. The 
time was at hand when they would have to check the 
speed or crash against the planet. Masters and Grigson 
confined themselves to the observatory where they made 
many careful observations and computations. Carefully 
they watched the time, and they checked their distance 
from Mars many times. At last Masters gave the order 
to charge the ship with gravopotential. 

They heard the whine of the turbines in the engine 
room as they changed the polarity of the ship. Masters 
went down to the control room where he watched the 
speed indicator intently. The ship was now fully 
charged and the pilot shut off the turbines. Very 
slowly — so slowly that they had to watch for severi 
minutes before they could detect the change — tlie speed 
decreased. As the minutes slipped by and the planet 
repelled them, the rate of negative acceleration began 
to show perceptibly. Masters watched this for a time 
and then went up to make another observation. When 
he returned his face was wrinkled by a worried frown. 
Something was amiss ! 

“We are being pushed out of our course by some 
other body,” he said. “Discharge seven pounds of 
powder per minute continuously from rudder rocket 
Number Seven !” he ordered. 

Presently, from one side of the ship, a roar began 
to be heard that continued with the monotonous per- 
sistence of a fog horn. Tlie ship now seemed to be 
overcoming the force that had been driving it out of 
its course. Masters ordered sixteen pounds of powder 
discharged from a tube beside Number Seven. This 
was to force the ship back still more onto her original 
course. 

Again Masters and Grigson took observations and 
exchanged glances of concern. The force that was 
pu.shiiig them aside was again increasing! They made 
several hasty calculations and then Masters caught up 
the telephone and called the pilot. 

“Increase the amount of powder burned in Number 
Seven by one and one-sixteenth ounce.s per minute,” 
he ordered. 

As the minutes slipped by the roar from without be- 
came louder and the ugly red light from the rocket 
flooded the port-hole wiridows on that side of the ship. 
The telephone rang. It was the head shift pilot. 

"There’s something wrong,” he said. "We’re losing 
speed too fast. Any orders ?” 

“No,” said Masters. “I’ll try to find out what the 
trouble is first.” 

The captain swung the telescope about in a wide 
sweep, searching the heavens carefully while Grigson 
looked out through the port-hole. 

“I understand our difficulty!” Grig.son said suddenly. 
“One of the moons of Mars is interfering with our 
calculations !” 

"Correct !” Masters exclaimed. “Why didn't we 
think of that before I Let’s see, we’re about 4,000 miles 
from Mars, so that means that the moon Phobos is 
nearby. Can you see it?” 

“I haven’t seen it, but it should be over on this side — 
yes, here it is I We can barely avoid encountering it!” 
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' The Crash t 

T he crew had sensed that something was wrong 
and it was only the calm, calculating attitude of 
Masters that prevented a panic. He ordered less pow- 
der burned in the rudder tube so that the repellent force 
between the ship and the satellite might force the craft 
out of her course and around the moon. Phobos was 
rushing through space at nearly forty miles per minute 
to intercept them. They could all see the little moon 
now. It was like a huge cannon ball coming at them. 
Qoser and closer they drew, until it seemed that a col- 
lision was inevitable. 

“Charge all the rudder tubes to their full capacity!” 
Masters shouted sternly. 

With the tubes loaded, they were ready to alter their 
course if necessary. They had stopped burning powder 
to hold their course against the repellent force of the 
satellite; and they were being pushed out of their way 
and slowed in speed faster than they had calculated. 
They were now close to the orbit and all were tense, 
awaiting orders from Masters. 

Grigson, who had been calculating their course, finally 
straightened up. “We won’t crash! We shall pass 
just ahead of the moon!” There were sighs of relief 
throughout the ship. 

It was a matter of minutes until they crossed the 
orbit of the moon. They saw the little satellite rush- 
ing at them from the side, growing larger at an alarm- 
ing rate. But they were out of its orbit and safe from 
collision ! 

Mars was repelling them and reducing their speed ; 
the moon, which had closed in behind them, was also 
repelling them, but tending to drive them toward the 
planet. Their original calculations were upset. Masters 
and Grigson did some rapid figuring and then looked 
at each other gravely. 

“At this rate we'll crash into Mars at about two hun- 
dred miles an hour.” Masters spoke first. 

The planet had grown until it loomed vast and for- 
midable before them, getting larger and nearer with 
frightful speed. Something must be done, and done 
quickly. 

“Perhaps we — ” Masters began and then reached for 
the telephone. “Fire all the forward tubes at full ca- 
pacity,” he ordered the control room. 

The men were all at their posts and tense with the 
strain. The pilot was evidently awaiting the order, for 
Masters had scarcely finished speaking before the for- 
ward tubes burst into a frightful roar. The pilot re- 
ported that the speed indicator was going down more 
rapidly now. 

They looked out of the windows but they could see 
nothing except the flares of lurid red fire from the tubes 
and the clouds of black smoke that enveloped the ship. 
They were flying blindly. 

Masters and Grigson went down to the control room 
to watch the gauges, for. they could do nothing in the 
smoke and flame-filled observatory. They watched the 
thermometers and speed indicator particularly. Slowly 
their speed decreased until they began to breathe easier 
again. Then the thermometers indicated a sharply ris- 
ing temperature. 



‘‘Mars has an atmosfrfiere!” exclaimed Masters. 
“Can't you feed those tubes faster?” 

The pilot shook his head grimly. “Full capacity 
now.” 

There was nothing to do but wait. The windows 
were hopelessly blackened by the smoke, and the flames 
from the tubes were red and murky. The outside tem- 
perature rose steadily hut their speed was almost zero. 

Breathless moments passed as they watched the race 
between the thermometers and the speed indicator. 

Masters shook his head solemnly and Grigson was 
white with fear. The captain closed the main switch 
on the signal board, thus calling all his men to their 
telephones. 

“We are going to crash,” he said. “If we don’t hit 
too hard, you may be able to save yourselves by hang- 
ing onto something — if we crash hard — well . . .” 

White-faced men clung to whatever support they 
could reach quickly. They had but a moment to wait. 

There was a terrific jar and a deafening explosion 
near the top of the ship. Men were flung about the 
room, some ripping up the railing to which they were 
clinging. Masters looked about in a daze. He saw 
that Grigson, whose small weight had saved him from 
being thrown about, was still clinging desperately to a 
railing. One of the pilots was climbing painfully to 
his feet while the other lay quietly with blood trickling 
from his nose. 

The captain dragged himself to a window and looked 
out. They had crashed into a body of water. The 
spray had washed some of the smoke and grime from 
the window, but he could see nothing but heaving, boil- 
ing water and spray. Since their craft was still chaiged 
with gravopotentid it staggered tinder the tons of water 
that boiled over it until it was free; then it began rising 
away from the planet. 

Masters leaped to the controls and closed a switch. 
The violet flame leaped into the atmosphere of Mars 
with a crackling and sputtering. 

“Watch through the window, and when the ship is 
stationary let me know!” he ordered Grigson. 

Grigson needed an order like this to stabilize him. 
He pulled himself to one of the port-holes and gazed 
out, while Masters waited at the switch. 

“There, we are stationary !” he called out. 

Masters opened the switch and the violet flame ceased 
abruptly. They were now drifting in the liglit breeze 
about five hundred feet above the water. The captain 
ordered Grigson to care for the unconscious pilot while 
he himself went to inspect the damage. 

The engine room was but slightly damaged. Masters 
had used foresight in bolting the liglit turbines down 
more securely than would ordinarily be necessary, and 
they had not moved. One of the engineers was ex- 
ploring a broken rib, but that was the extent of the 
casualties here. In the living quarters he found a wild 
confusion of bedding and off-shift men, but no one 
was seriously injured. On the upper deck, however — 
the one which had struck first — he found that serious 
havoc had been wrought. When the rocket tubes bad 
struck the water and the discharge was cut off some- 
what, the tubes had exploded. The man on duty there 
had been killed Instantly and the room left a mangled 
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wreck. Masters looked out through the holes where 
the rockets had been. Because the top of the ship was 
still toward the planet he could see the water heaving 
and billowing in the light breeze. He held his hand 
over one of the holes and felt a strong draft of air 
rushing out into the thin atmosphere of Mars. He 
slopped the holes as best he could with some parts of 
shattered debris. 

Then he went back to the control room where he 
discharged some rudder tubes and thus turned the craft 
over till the bottom was toward the water. It made 
no difference to the men, as there was no gravity to 
give them weight, but this was the normal landing 
position. 

CHAPTER III 
A Strange Reception 

F or two hours they drifted in the breeze while they 
attended to the bruised men and set the ship in 
order. While the men were at work, the captain 
and Grigson repaired the slight damage to their tele- 
scope and made some observations. They concluded 
that they had splashed into what astronomers call the 
“Dawes Ocean” at a point near the mouth of “Kaiser 
Sea.” 

“ ‘Dawes Continent’ is probably the largest botly of 
land on the planet,” said Masters. "Perhaps we should 
go there first.” 

"It seemed to be thickly )>opulated,” Grigson agreed. 
Masters gave orders that two of the rudder rockets 
be fired continuously. The jets of flame and smoke 
roared into the clean air of Mars as the ship slowly 
gathered speed toward ilic north and west. As they trav- 
eled, Masters spent his time in tlie observatory where 
his lal>oratary equipment was kept. First he took pres- 
sure measurements of the atmosphere of Mars, and 
found it to be only eight pounds per square inch, in- 
stead of the nearly fifteen pounds per square inch on 
Earth. He next drew a sample of the air and analyzed 
it. He found it to he almost pure oxygen with a small 
amount of nitrogen and a trace of hydrogen. There 
was very little water vapor. He turned to Grigson who 
was watching him. 

"Perhaps we can live here if we are careful not to 
breathe too deeply,” he said. “At least the air is not 
poisonous to us.” 

Just then there came a shout from one of the lower 
decks anti they looked out of a port-hole. What was 
their astonishment to see a Itright metal airship darting 
this way and that with amazing speed, it was cigar- 
shaped, without wings, and only about fifty feet long. 
Evidently her pilot called others, for in a few minutes 
they could .see hundreds of the little ships swarming 
out to meet them. They swarmed about, hovering sta- 
tionary in the air and then darting away like humming- 
birds, It seemed miraculous to those on the space flyer 
that they could fly in such congested traffic without 
coll iding. 

“We arc being met by the reception committee,” 
Masters laughed, 

“Land ahead !” someone shouted. 



ijtl! eyes strained to make out the land, but it was 
still a' mere streak on the horizon. It came out of 
the water rapidly, however, and in the crystal-dear 
air they could soon distinguish. the buildings built along 
the shore. 

At last they flew over the land. Hundreds of small 
black buildings with red tiled roofs were scattered 
everywhere, skirting the crooked streets. They could 
see that the soil was of a peculiar yellowish red or liglit 
brown color and even the vegetation was more brown 
than green. 

“Stop the ship over that open space and lower it to 
the ground,” Masters ordered. 

The rudder tubes that had Ijeen propelling them were 
shut off and the ship drifted until it was over the clear 
space. A heavy discharge from the opposite tubes 
stopped the ship and the gravopotenlial discharge switch 
closed. Masters watched the little Martian ships dart 
away in fright from the flame at the dissipating plate. 

Gently as a feather they touched the ground, but they 
remained in the ship to study their surroundings before 
emerging. The guns had been loaded and were now 
manned by the gunners in readiness for any hostile 
move that might be made on the part of the Martians. 
For several hours they watched the ships dart about. 
Presently one of them landed and a tiny man stepped 
out. He was only three feet high, with queer, short 
legs and small feet that seemed deformed. Masters 
was reminded of the Brownie pictures in the children’s 
books. The Martian stood beside his ship for a loi^ 
time before he ventured any nearer. Instead of walking 
he advanced in quick jumps like a bird. 

“The attractive force of their gravity is so slight that 
they can jump easier than walk,” Masters remarked, 
thoughtfully. 

The little man came up close to the ship and then 
went around it, eyeing it curiously. Presently, when 
they saw that the monster was apparently harmless, 
other ships landed and in a short time tlie field was 
crowded with gesticulating people. Masters hung a 
microphone out of one of the port-holes so that they 
could hear over the amplifier and loudspeaker despite 
the thick walls of the ship. They listened for awhile 
to the crowd jabl>ering away in short sentences, which 
were broken as though the speakers had not sufficient 
lung capacity for longer ones. Their voices were dis- 
agreeably high pitched, some of them ranging almost 
above audibility. 

“Evidently their lungs are very small,” Masters said. 
"Notice how flat their chests are. I suppose that that 
is due to the almost ]>urc oxygen of their atmosphere.” 

One of the little men, perliaps bolder tlian the otliers, 
came up to a port-liole and stared into the ship. His 
green eyes were large, and they now opened wide with 
surprise when he saw the huge men inside. He liopfted 
back and gesticulated wiklly to the others and a wave 
of excitement billowed through the crowd. Others now 
came close and pressed their faces against the lowest 
port-holes. Their tiny noses and wide, square jaws 
lined with flat teeth were hideous. But their high fore- 
heads indicated intelligence, 

“Let's go outside,” said Masters. ' “I’ll go first.” 

“Perhaps I’d better go first,” suggested the news 
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correspondent. “If something should happen to you 
we might all be lost, but if I should get killed you will 
be here to take the others back to the Earth.” 

Masters objected, but Grigson reminded him that the 
lives of all rested in his hands. To endanger himself 
would be unjust to the others. Finally he consented. 

Danby Experiments 

T he correspondent, whose name was Danby, pock- 
eted two .45 automatics and several hand grenades 
and then announced that he was ready. 

“Stand by the big guns,” Masters ordered. “K they 
show hostility cover Danby until he gets back. Better 
change the loads to shrapnel. Anderson and McQuire, 
go into the air-lock with Danby and man the machine 
guns. Keep that door clear no matter what happens. 
Now Danby. remember that the air here is almost pure 
oxygen, so don't inhale much of it. Try breathing very 
little and experiment with it until you find the proper 
amount. Bring one of the men back if you can. We'll 
fit him with an oxygen tank and mask so that he can 
live in thi.s air. All ready?” 

The crew reported that they were ready and the three 
men entered the air-lock. The door was closed behind 
them and Masters watched them through a window in 
the side. An oxygen line fed the pure gas into the 
chamber, so that, as the pressure was slowly reduced, 
they could breatlie enough of the gas to remain com- 
fortable. At last the pressure in the lock was equal 
to that outside and McQuire opened the outer door. 

Danby signalled through the window. He pointed to 
his chest and then held his hands close together, indi- 
cating that he was taking very small breaths. With 
a wave to Masters he slid to the ground. 

Masters went to one of the port-holes in tlie side to 
watch. He saw Danby walking, but with evidently 
some difficulty. For although he weighed one hundred 
and sixty pounds on the Earth, here he weighed only 
sixty, and had difficulty in keeping his feet from slip- 
ping as though he were walking on ice. 

The Martians drew back before him. Danby was 
twice their height — a giant among them. He attempted 
to get close to them, but they cleared a wide space about 
him and refused to come near. Danby held up his 
empty hands in token of peace but they evidently did 
not understand- Finally he sat down and waited. He 
had observed their curiosity and was evidently giving 
them an opportunity to come up for closer inspection. 

Masters was delighted when he saw that Danby was 
making good use of his time. He saw him scoop up a 
handful of the brown soil and put it into his pocket. 
Then he picked specimens of whatever plants he could 

Apparently the Martians felt more confident now 
that the giant was seated, for some of the bolder ones 
ventured closer. Since nothing happened they came 
still nearer, and after a time one even dared to touch 
Danby’s foot. Still he made no sign and when he 
finally looked up he found himself ringed in by little 
people and big, staring, green eyes. Masters watched 
Danby draw a gun in one hand, but the little men made 
no move to molest him. With the other hand he now 
reached out slowly and touched one of the Martians. 



The man drew back slightly, but when he was not 
harmed he permitted Danby to lift him clear of the 
ground and appeared delighted that he had escaped 

Gradually they became more and more at ease. Mas- 
ters saw Danby point to one of them and then to the 
ship, but the little gnome drew back. They became 
more familiar, however, and presently one of them 
volunteered to enter the black flyer with Danby. The 
captain watched the two approach the ship, while the 
crowd shouted in a babble of high-pitched voices. Ho 
went to the window in the air-lock and saw them enter 
the chamber. The little visitor stared at the two gun- 
ners and their weapons. It seemed that he was all eyes 
and curiosity. 

But when they tried to put the oxygen tank and mask 
on him he started to flee in terror. Danby first put it 
on himself to show that no harm wa.s intended, but still 
he refii.sed. Masters rapped on the window. 

“Close the outer door and let in some air,” he shouted. 
"When he finds the oxygen thinning and has difficulty 
in breathing perhaps he'll consent.” 

McQuire swung the heavy door into place and 
screwed it down. The air from the main part of the 
ship hissed into the chamber and presently the little man 
found that there was not enough oxygen for his tiny 
lungs. He showed signs of terror. Danby held the 
mask close to his face and when he felt the pure oxygen 
enter his lungs he understood, for he donned it eagerly. 
Danby showed him how to regulate the supply and he 
got the idea immediately. 

When the pressures were equalized one of the crew 
opened the inner door of the chaml>er. Danby led the 
little man into the engine room, where he stood staring 
about with his big green eyes, while those in the ship 
stared back at him. On the Earth he would probably 
have weighed about sixty pounds. On Mars his weight 
was only twenty-two. He was dressed in a tight-fiuing 
suit of spun metal. It was of a dark blue color and cut 
like a bathing suit. His legs and feet were bare. Each 
grotesque hand was equipped with only three fingers. 

Becoming Acquainted 

H e could scarcely stand up on the steel deck. They 
examined his feet and found that they were round 
and flat, about the size of a medium-sized radio dial. 
In the center of each foot was a bony or horny spike, 
evidently used to keep his feet from slipping when he 
hopped. One of the engineers examined his foot, tak- 
ing some measurements. He went to the storeroom and 
presently returned with two disks which he had cut 
from a sheet of heavy rubber packing. He had cut a 
hole in the center of each, and these he forced over the 
spikes on the bottoms of the man’s feet. He could now 
stand on a flat surface instead of on a point. The Mar- 
tian examined the unique shoes with great curiosity 
and appreciation. 

First they showed him about the engine room. He 
was particularly interested in electricity, for he pointed 
to the switches and wires with great enthusiasm. One 
of the little direct current generators was running and 
he placed his fingers across the terminals and nodded. 
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Then he ran his finger in a straight line on the floor. 
Masters was delighted. 

“He means to tell us that it is direct current,” he 
said. “Someone give him a pencil and paper and see 
what he does.” 

Anderson gave the little man a stub of a pencil and 
a leaf from a notebook. He showed the visitor that 
the pencil would make a mark on the paper. He was 
delighted with this and quickly covered the paper with 
strange characters and showed them to Masters, who 
shook his head, 

Then they went to the control room where the loud- 
speaker was located. The visitor listened to the excited 
chatter of the crowd outside and grinned. Masters 
turned off the current and all was silent. Then he 
turned it on again. The visitor seemed to understand, 
for he looked behind the dynamic cone, traced the wires 
and nodded. 

In the observatory he looked through the telescope. 
His mask bothered him but he adjusted it and put a 
big green eye to the eyepiece. He nodded and pointed 
to the telescope, then to the sinusoidal curve on the 
paper, and then outside. Masters concluded that he 
was trying to tell them that Martians used an electric 
telescope of some kind. 

The tour of inspection over, the little man gave the 
pencil and paper back to Anderson. He took off the 
shoes and returned them to the engineer, and then, ac- 
companied by Danby and the two gunners, entered the 
air-lock. When the air pressures were equalized, he 
removed the oxygen tank and the two Martians left 
the ship. 

Masters watched them from a port-hole. Over the 
loudspeaker they could hear much excited, high-pitched 
talk as the people plied the adventurer with questions. 
He tried to answer them all at once. Now they crowded 
about Danby and pointed, first to themselves and then 
to the ship. 

It was clear that they all wanted to visit the flyer! 

Masters watched Danby to see what his answer would 
be. The correspondent pointed to the sinking sun and 
shook his head. Then he pointed to the east and made 
a motion of the sun rising and then pointed to them 
and then the ship. Tomorrow they would lie permitted 
to visit the ship. This evidently satisfied them for they 
opened a lane for Danby as he started back toward 
the ship. 

When the inner door of the lock chamber c^iened, 
Danby reported to Ma.sters. 

“They all want to visit the ship,” he said. “I indicated 
that they would be permitted to in the morning. I hope 
that you don’t object?” 

The captain vras thoughtful. "They seem to be peace- 
able enough. I suppose that we can drop the atmos- 
pheric pressure inside the shjp to balance that outside 
and then <^en both doors in the lock. We could let 
them in a few at a time. And we wouldn’t have to 
bother with oxygen tanks for them. That would give us 
a good opportunity to permanently repair those holes at 
the top of the ship where the tubes exploded. We’ll 
try it and if they have I don’t see why, it won’t be 
all right.” 

“I think so,” said Danhy. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A Grim Warning 

T he sun went down behind the western hills and 
night closed in suddenly, During the night Masters 
and Grigson analyzed the soil which Danby had 
brought in and found it to consist mainly of metallic 
oxides. Even the plants contained a great percentage of 
oxygen and they were astonished to find that they were 
warmer than the surrounding air. 

“Warm-blooded plants !” Masters exclaimed. “I 
wonder if they remain warm all winter. Perhaps we 
can find out some time.” 

The next morning dawned bright and clear. Because 
of the rare, dry atmosphere the sunset and the dawn 
were not heralded by soft twilight and glowing colors. 
When the sun set, the sky became dark almost imme- 
diately. When it rose, the daylight came also with start- 
ling suddenness. 

Masters looked out and was amazed. Thousands of 
little ships had come with the sun and other thousands 
were flying toward them from every direction. The 
countryside was crowded by a vast throng, all patiently 
waiting to visit this ship from outer space. The news 
had traveled fast, perhaps by some sort of radio, and 
it seemed as if half of the inhabitants of the planet 
must be present ! 

After breakfast, preparations were made for the 
reception. Armed guards were stationed at various 
points and the two machine guns in the air lock manned. 
The engineers cut a number of washer-like shoes from 
sheet packing and these were piled up in the lock cham- 
ber. Pure oxygen was released in the ship as the pres- 
sure was being reduced. When all was ready the outer 
door was flung open and several of the little people 
admitted. 

Like the first visitor, they were conducted from one 
deck to the next, examining everything with keen in- 
tere.st. They were so quiet and orderly that it seemed 
a farce of routine to keep the guard posted. Wlien this 
group went out others took their places. As the fore- 
noon wore on and nothing alarming happened, Masters 
gave orders that they be permitted to file through in a 
continuous line instead of in groups. He was in the 
engine room when he was called to the observatory by 
the guard stationed there. 

“There are five or six around the telescope. They 
act like they know what they are doing. I thought that 
you would like to know," he informed the captain. 

Masters went over to the telescope where he was as- 
tonished to find several of the little men evidently mak- 
ing observations and then calculating results. Their 
figures were queer, scrawling characters which were 
utterly meaningless to Masters. They seemed to be dis- 
cussing something of great interest to themselves. When 
the captain joined the group one of them pointed to the 
ship and then to the telescope. Evidently he wished to 
know where they had come from. 

In the light atmosphere of Mars some of the brighter 
stars were visible to the naked eye during the day, and 
with the telescope there was little difficulty in locating 
any body that was not too close to the sun. Masters 
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located the Earth 'and focused the telescope upon it, 
setting the clockwork mechanism to keep tlie planet 
within the field of view. One by one the little men 
looked through the eyepiece and nodded. Masters then 
pointed to himself and the ship and then to the tele- 
.scope — they were from the Earth, 

The effect upon the astronomers was magical. They 
became excited and chattered in their high-pitched 
voices. Others in the line caught up the word Slee, 
which was evidently their name for the Earth, and in 
a few moments the entire throng outside was a mass of 
screeching excitement. One of the astronomers then 
caught Masters’ attention and motioned that they too 
had tried to fly to the Earth, not only once but several 
times, but each attempt had been a failure. 

Masters looked again at the Earth, a tiny sphere in 
the remote distance, and wondered if they would ever 
return to it. While he looked another body floated 
rapidly across the field of view. It was the Martian 
moon, Phobos. on one of her three daily trips around 
the planet. He considered it worth his time just to see 
this remarkal)!e moon which circles Mars three times as 
fast as the planet rotates on its own axis so that it rises 
in the west and sets in the east. 

The captain went down to the control room where he 
found Grigson deep in thought and greatly agitated. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. “You’re not afraid 
of these people, are you? I’m sure that if we were to 
leave the ship here for several years nothing would be 
rnolested. Haven’t you noticed how methodically they 
replace everything that they examine and how careful 
they are in handling apparatus?” 

Grigson frowned nervously. He was more agitated 
than he had been on the entire journey. 

"That,” he said, “is just what causes me anxiety. 
Perhaps you have noticed that there are no legal author- 
ities, no police, no criminals — apparently no organiza- 
tion of any kind. ! would feel more secure if some of 
them were prone to steal articles from the ship and were 
punished according to some civil or moral code. As it is, 
I fear that these people are not immoral but unmoral — 
that they have no idea of what is right or wrong. It is 
that observation which alarms me. We felt that we 
were in tianger of .serious injury while we were landing, 
but I am now certain that our danger is a hundredfold,” 

Masters laughed. “Perhaps they are SO far advanced 
that they don’t require legal restraints. At any rate, I 
don’t see what that has to do with onr situation.” 

“If you had studied psychology instead of mechanical 
engineering it miglit mean more to you. As it is, I 
shan't speak further of my fears, for I am sure that 
you would only ridicule me.” There was a hint of acid 
in his voice. 

“If I had studied psychology instead of mechanical 
engineering we’d have been deprived of this wonderful 
opportunity,” Masters retorted. 

That ended the conversation and the captain went 
outside. He found Danby exposing hundreds of feet 
of moving picture film. 

"Wait until we get this film on the screens in old 
U. S. .A.,” he laughed. "I can hardly wait until we get 
hack.” 

“According to Dr. Grigson we might experience some 



difficulty in getting back,” Masters smiled. “But we 
shan’t try to escape until we examine their cities and 
get some pictures of them." 

Danby stopped cranking to laugh. “What's the matter 
with him? He reminds me of an old reporter we had 
on the staff — we called him ‘grandma.’ You better not 
let him out of the ship — he might see his sliadow." 
Opposition! 

A S the day wore on and countless thousands visited 
the ship, a few women began to appear and pres- 
ently some of the older children were scattered along 
the line. They were all similarly dressed in the metallic, 
bathing-suit-like clothing, but the colors were not so 
bright as those of the men. Masters induced one of 
the men to bring him a suit which lie examined with 
great interest. It was light and pliable but so tough that 
it was an effective suit of armor. He decided that it was 
made of a steel which F.arthlings know nothing of. 
When Grigson examined it, he was more nervous and 
agitated than ever. True to his promise, however, he 
said nothing. 

For several days the procession moved through the 
space flyer, but at niglit the ship was closed and the air 
pressure within brought up to that of the Earth. These 
were nervous days for Grigson, triumphant ones for 
Masters and hectic days of alternate picture-taking and 
writing for Danby and tlie stenographer. So orderly 
were the little visitors with the green eyes and so insati- 
able their curiosity that Masters did not insist upon a 
guard and the members of the crew wandered about 
within the ship or outside as it pleased them. 

The days slipped by and the Earthlings became quite 
at home on Mars. They wandered about the cities, 
sometimes remaining there over night. Many times 
they left the ship unguarded but not once was a single 
article disturbed, although the Martians were constantly 
coming from remote parts of the planet to view the 
craft. 

The buildings of Mars were of a dense black material, 
which Masters later learned to be slag from the many 
iron smelters. It was cast in molds, the resulting blocks 
being about one foot square and eighteen inches long. 
These were cemented by a peculiar mortar of a highly 
corrosive nature, which fused the blocks together with 
the result that the houses were jiractically of ore piece. 

The Earthlings found it difficult to get into their 
houses, for tlie doors were only four feet high and the 
ceilings only five and a half to six feet high. The floors, 
like the streets, were ma<le of a nibber-like substance 
into which the spikes on the bottoms of the Martians’ 
feet sank until the circular bottoms of their feet rested 
against the surface. When they lifted their feet again, 
there was no evidence of a hole loft liehind. Masters 
shoved the blade of his penknife into the material but 
when he pulled it out he could not find a mark. Their 
windows were glazed with a pale green, flexible glass 
made from some of the by-products of their iron 
furnaces. 

Although Dr. Grigson accompanied the others on 
these trips into the cities he became more and more ner- 
vous. He withstood the good-natured banter cast his 
way by others of the party and said nothing. 
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It was on one of these trips into the city near which 
the flyer had landed that the friendly attitude of the 
inhabitants changed to hostility. Masters and Danby 
had been exposing more moving picture film and were 
searching for something new to interest them when they 
found, near the heart of the city, a strange building with 
a dome-shaped roof made of a steel framework and 
covered witli queerly lensed plates of pink glass. They 
ground out a few feet of film from different angles and 
then proceeded to investigate. As they approached the 
entrance, however, they were surprised wthen one of the 
passers-by emitted a shriek. The alarm was caught up 
by others until the entire city was in a turmoil. Mar- 
tians came hopping from all directions and clustered 
about the building as if to protect it from intrusion. 

Masters and Danby hesitated. Never had they been 
met by such opposition. 

“Must be some kind of holy of holies,” Danby re- 
marked. “What shall we do?” 

‘T suppose tiiat we’d better retreat,” said Masters. 
“Suppose we come back again tonight when the city is 
sleeping?” 

"Fine. I don’t want to leave here until I find out 
what’s inside of that building. Let’s go now so tliat this 
infernal hub-bub dies down.” 

They started away from the building and the Mar- 
tians ceased their alarms. Masters looked over his 
shoulder to find that the crowd about the building was 
dispersing rapidly and the street was assuming an aspect 
of normality. 

That evening when they told the others about their 
discovery Grigson became white with fear but said 
nothing. 

“Tonight, when they are asleep, we are going to re- 
turn and investigate,” said Masters. “These people seem 
to retire with the sun and never stir during the night 
so I don’t think that they have guards about. I suppose 
they think we do likewise. I know it is rather an under- 
handed trick, but there is something in that building 
of supreme importance and which may add a wealth of 
material to our records.” 

“Please forego the material.” Grigson begged. “If 
they should di.scover that you have been there they may 
turn upon us and annihilate us. I feel that I understand 
these people l)Ctter than you do, and even now I can 
see dangers of which you are totally unaware.” 

“nut. my dear doctor," Masters objected, “I see no 
harm in merely looking into the building. And we arc 
here to gather data, regardless of the dangers we may 
encounter. W’e have decided — Danby and I will go 
tonight to visit that queer place." 

CHAPTER V 
Through the Dark City 

T he two moons of Mars were shining that night 
when Masters and D.-mby started on their stealthy 
inve.stigation. Even the two moons reflected but a 
fraction of the light cast by the Earth’s moon. Before 
they reached the dark, sleeping city, the flighty Phobos 
had set in the east and the pale radiance of Deimo.s was 
scarcely enough to light their way. They stole through 
the deserted streets between the lanes of black houses. 
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Their shoes made no sound on the soft streets. Masters 
felt like a thief in the night, but, he reflected, this was 
a scientific expedition and he felt somehow justified. 

They had no difficulty in finding the queer building 
with the dome of pink glass. Despite the Martians’ 
knowledge of the sciences, their houses were wired for 
many conveniences but not for light. Masters liad come 
to conclusion that they knew nothing of electric light, 
but now he was surprised to see a pink light emanating 
from the dome and casting a pale radiance upon the sur- 
roundings. 

Cautiously they advanced to the edge of the low dome 
and attempted to peer through the glass. But they could 
see nothing, inasmuch as the glass was molded into 
lenses. They stole around the building to the door, 
where they hesitated a long time while they listened. 
Not a sound came to their ears. 

Carefully they opened the door, which, like all other 
doors in the city, was not fitted with a lock. They found 
themselves in a tiny ante-room where they stooped under 
the low ceiling. Another door led into the main part of 
the building. The)' oi)ene<l this cautiously and stootl 
there in utter amazement. In the soft pink light coming 
from many filimentless electric lights were trays upon 
trays of e^s! They advanced into the room aher 
assuring themselves that no one was in sight. It was 
insufferably hot and damp and an odor of state fish 
permeated the air. The eggs were about four inches in 
diameter, soft-shelled and of a light brown hue. 

Certain now that they were alone, they wandered 
among the trays. 

“What is this all about ?” Danby asked. 

“I’m not sure, but it appears to me that these people 
lay eggs like birds and this is the community incubator. 
In fact they are like highly-developed birds. No wonder 
they objected to our coming here.” 

They found a stairway leading down into the base- 
ment. They walked down the steps and found them- 
selves in a smaller room where the eggs were hatching. 
There were hut a few eggs here — they counted only ten. 
Two of these had hatched and the tiny Martians were 
kicking and wriggling in the soft pink light. Another 
was just tearing the shell away with the spikes on his 
feet. 

“Just as I thought,” said Masters. 

“Suppose we take one of these eggs back to the Earth 
with us?” Danby suggested. “If we come back with a 
story like this no one will believe us. We’ll have to 
bring lack an egg to prove it.” 

“No,” said Masters. “These are to be living, thinking 
beings and we can’t destroy a life by taking an egg. No, 
if you don’t think that they will l)c!icve your story, 
don't tell it in the first place. Come, we'd better go.” 

Masters letl the way up the stairs and llimiigh the 
upper room. Perspiration was dripping from his face 
when they reached the cool of the night air. He felt as 
though he had intruded into a sacred place. an<l he said 
nothing as they stole out of the city and acro.ss the open 
to their space flyer. He did not notice that Danby had 
something under his coat that bulged and which he 
carried with great care. 
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In the Canals 

T he next morning Masters noticed that Danby 
acted qucerly. Several times while they were eating 
breakfast he left the table to look out at the Martians 
who, as had become their custom, waited for the door 
of the ship to open that they might visit the flyer. 
Every day there were new arrivals from distant parts 
of the planet, always coming with the sun. 

Masters had been telling the others about their dis- 
coverj' of the night. Grigson had been listening until he 
could contain himself no longer. 

“You didn't take any eggs, did you?” he asked. 

"No,” said Masters. “We didn’t disturb a thing. We 
felt that it would be murder to take one.” 

Again Danliy went to the port-hole to gaze out over 
the scattered groups of people who waited patiently for 
admittance. 

“What makes you so nervous this morning, Mr. 
Danby?” Masters asked. 

“I was just wondering if they had discovered that 
we visited the incubator last night,” the reporter mut- 
tered. 

“But we didn't disturb a thing — how should they 

“After we got back last night I wondered if we 
might have left a shoe print somewhere for them to 
discover. I began to worry about it and — well you know 
how a person wonders, when he's at the theater, if he 
banked the fires and locked up the house before he left. 
That’s the way I feel,” 

“But their streets are made of that rubber-like sub- 
stance and are clean, so how could there be a shoe-print 
to betray us? And we did no harm, so why worry?” 

For several days Danby refused to leave the ship, 
but gradually, when nothing happened, he became more 
confident and resumed his photography. The people 
seemed just as eager to show them about their city as 
before, so he concluded that they had not discovered 
the intrusion. 

Masters was particularly interested in the canals of 
Mars, but as yet had not been able to make the inhabi- 
tants understand what he wished to see. One day, how- 
ever. he procured a chart of the planet made by the 
people thmselves. It was a plate of rustless steel on 
which they had stamped or engraved the chart and 
filled in the lines with a black corrosive ink. Here he 
found the canals and when he pointed them out to a 
group of Martian scientists they nodded. They pointed 
out that they were digging another canal parallel to one 
of the older ones and indicated that they would take the 
visitors to see the project the following day. 

That night in the space flyer Masters told the others 
about the invitation. Everyone wished to see the canals 
and particularly the one under construction. It was fin- 
ally agreed that they would all go. Masters produced the 
chart and showed them the location of the proposed 
canal which was far north of the equator in the cold 
of the Martian winter. The discussion came to an end 
and the captain replaced the chart, for he wished to 
take it back to Earth with him. 

The next morning the Martians landed a number of 
their little torpedo-like ships near the space flyer and 



waited for the Earthlings to emerge. They could carrv 
only one passenger in each craft, so the crew was scat- 
tered in as many ships. Masters crawled into one of the 
tiny ships and found the cabin so small that he could 
scarcely turn around. He finally managed to make him- 
self somewhat comfortable. When all was ready the 
pilot moved a lever and the craft shot into the air with 
amazing speed. It darted about in response to the pilot’s 
slightest touch with such jerky speed that Masters 
found it difficult to remain seated. The ship was handled 
by two levers, one of which was mounted in a universal 
joint in the dash. The up and down motion of the lever 
caused the ship to rise or descend while the motion to 
the left or right caused it to turn in the direction it 
was swung. The other lever controlled the speed. The 
Martian denionstrated his ship by moving the lever in a 
circular motion. The craft traveled in a spiral through 
the air with such sickening speed that Masters signalled 
him to stop. 

The fleet traveled in a swarm, the ships sometimes 
coming so close together that they almost touclied. There 
seemed to be no collision hazard, however, and Masters 
gradually ceased to worry about the seemingly reckless 
flight. 

For several minutes they flew along the ocean shore 
and then swung inland. There were miles of tilled 
ground but no buildings, for the Martians live in cities 
along the water and fly to their fields. Presently they 
sighted a city-skirted canal far ahead. It seemed but 
seconds before they were over the canal and Masters 
was amazed at its size. He judged it to be about ten 
miles wide and of great depth. The quiet water was 
somewhat above the surrounding laud and small ditches 
taken from the canal carried water to the fields. Smoke- 
less. steamless tugs hauling great large.s loaded with 
food and building material labored slowly over the 
placid surface. 

An Amazing Sight! 

A fter crossing the equator they flew over a vast 
cluster of iron smelters and steel mills. The Mar- 
tians used few metals other than iron and steel, but 
this metal, treated through their wonderful knowledge 
of metallurgy became rustless, soft or liard, colored or 
white as suited their needs. An alloy became a better 
electrical conductor than copper and muclt stronger. 
Another alloy was lighter than aluminum, yet it was 
strong enough to make an ideal armor plate for battle- 
ships had they used them. 

In less than an hour they were far north of the 
equator and flying swiftly along the canal. Dotting the 
sheltered hollows were flecks of snow which became 
bolder as they continued northward, until finally the 
ground was almost uniformly white. Now they left the 
city-bordered canal and darted to the left until they 
were about twenty miles from the waterway. Below 
they could see many ships like the ones in which they 
flew. Several huge ones were resting upon the snow, 
while their pilots worked on a line that stretched far 
to the north- The Martian pushed the stick down and 
pulled the speed control into reverse. The ship stopped 
suddenly and dropped straight down, touching the 
ground lightly. 
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Masters left tlie ship and strolled over to where the 
men were at work, He was puzzled when he saw them 
cutting a narrow slot in the frozen ground. This cut 
was made with a long knife or chisel operated by an 
electric hammer. As the cut became deeper, longer 
knives were used until the forty foot knife was buried- 
The slot was now about five inches wide and as deep 
as the longest knife. Hundreds of men were at work as 
far in each direction as Masters could see. The slot 
had evidently been surveyed, for it was perfectly 
straight. 

In the early afternoon the work was completed. The 
large ships now lifted from the ground and hovered 
over the slot. Hoses dropped from the huge craft were 
guided by the men on the ground. Masters went up 
dose to one of the hoses and saw an amber liquid flow- 
ing into the trench. This liquid, which was like a heavy 
oil. was slightly warm and steamed in the chill air. 
When the trench was filled the ships withdrew, rapidly 
dwindling away in the distance toward the south. Mas- 
ters’ first thought was that this was an explosive and 
he prepared to leave the vicinity, hut the Martians 
calmly gathered up their electrical apparatus and then 
stood watching the liquid. 

Gradually it congealed and then solidified. As it be- 
came colder an amazing thing happened. Instead of 
contracting when chilled, this now solid amber wedge 
expanded gradually to many times its former width. 
The frozen earth, as it was shoved aside, creaked and 
grated, sometimes snapping loudly. Above the trench 
the expanding substance puffed up like a huge amber 
sponge. By the time the wedge ceased expanding, the 
canal was about ten feet wide. The huge freighters had 
by this time returned with more liquid which they 
poured over the expanded solid. Instantly the solid 
melted and contracted like a punctured balloon, leaving 
but a small quantity in the bottom of the trench. More 
was added to this from the freighters. Again they left 
for the south. This time, when the liquid solidified and 
expanded it shoved the walls of the canal over two hun- 
dred feet apart. Masters concluded that the liquid was 
used over and over. In the morning when it was cold 
farther south they used it there and then during the 
middle of the day when it warmed they pumped it up 
and carried it to the north where the day remained cold. 
The process of expanding the canal was repeated until 
the ditch was some eight miles wide. 

CHAPTER VI 
Green Eyes of Hatet 

I T was now late in the afternoon and the men were 
preparing to return to their winter homes in the 
south, when hundreds of the little ships appeared 
upon the southern horizon. Masters and his men were 
walking over the frozen liquid picking up samples of it 
for future analysis. Dr. Grigson, as it happened, was 
some distance away examining the seed pod.^ on a cluster 
of dried weeds. 

The ships arrived from the south and settled in droves 
all about them. Without warning, the air became elec- 
trified with screeching excitement. The workmen drop- 
ped their tools, their green eyes blazing with hate. Be- 



fore Masters could recover from his astonishment the 
little men had attacked Dr. Grigson and overpowered 
him with sheer numbers. In a moment the little scien- 
tist was trampled into a shapeless corpse. The wave of 
infuriated Martians now turned upon Masters and his 

The Earthlings stood rooted to the ground in amaze- 
ment for a second. Then Masters awoke to the situa- 
tion. The Martians meant to murder them ! 

“Stand together, boys!" he shouted, drawing his 
automatic. 

He took careful aim at the breast of the foremost man 
and squeezed the trigger. The heavy slug knocked the 
little man completely off his feet, but his metal suit 
had stopped the bullet and he leaped up and came on 

“Aim at their faces !’’ Masters shouted. 

Back to back the little ring of men faced the oncom- 
ing horde. They were surrounded now, and the mass 
was closing in. As fast as they could shoot them down 
others came to take the places of the fallen ones. Mas- 
ters, his ears numb from the continual roar of the heavy 
pistols, knew that it was a lost battle. Yet to stop firing 
meant certain death for them all — there was no mercy 
in that ring of blazing green eyes. 

But the firing was beginning to tell upon the Mar- 
tians. The bark of these death-dealing machines was 
evidently new to them, and they fell back, leaving the 
surface of the frozen canal strewn with dead. The 
Earthlings took the opportunity to reload. 

“If we can hold out until dark they may go home,” 
said Masters hopefully, although he felt desperate. 
"Then we might be able to escape in the dark. I was a 
fool to leave the ship.” 

But the Martians were closing in again. They came 
on rapidly, hopping over the frozen ground. 

“Make every shot count !” shouted Masters above the 
din of shrill voices and the clatter of thousands of 
homy spikes. 

Again the .4S’s roared defiance and the oncoming 
wave thinned only to close in again. It was difficult to 
aim at any particular hopping Martian, but they were 
so thick that one could hardly miss. The gun in Mas- 
ters' hand leaped steadily as it belched heavy slugs into 
the green-eyed faces now close to him. Then the ham- 
mer snapped down on an empty chamber. With a 
vicious swing he brought the weapon down on the hea<l 
of a Martian who was trying to grapfle with him, and 
then slipped in a fresh clip. Before he could bring the 
gun up one of the Martians kicked him on the leg and 
with the sharp spike tore open the captain’s leg from 
knee to ankle. The sharp, scoring pain made him faint 
for a moment, but he shot the man down and fired 
methodically into the faces of those closest to him. The 
dead were piling up and the advancing Martians stum- 
blet! over them. 

Again they withdrew, this time dragging the dead 
and injured with them. They were evidently preparing 
for a final rush. 

Masters felt weak. He had been breathing more 
deeply than usual and now the pure oxygen of the at- 
mosphere made his heart pound and his blood hot. He 
reeled around to look at his men. They had fared little 
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better than he and were sitting down to keep £rom fall- 
ing. 

“Don't breathe any more than you have to." Masters 
warned. "How is the ammunition?” 

“Almost out,” said Danby. “One more rush like that 
and I'm through!” 

Masters looked desperately at the sun : but he saw it 
would be an hour before it set- A hopeless feeling came 
over him — lliey could never endure another rush like 
the last! A thousand ideas flashed through his mind. 
What had Grigson said about these people? If he had 
only listened to him ! But it was too late — 

Desperate Moments 

A gain the honle rushed at them. There was a new 
note in their high-pitched voices. They had 
wounded Masters and that fact seemed to encourage 
them, for they now came on with fiendi.sh light in their 
green eyes. They were rushing in to the kill. Masters 
fired desperately, yet with slow deliberation. But it was 
hopeless to stem the tide that rolled in upon them with 
relentless fury. The heavy slugs seemed only to make 
them more reckless and determine<l. Masters slipped 
home his last clip of cartridges and resumed firing. Now 
they were upon him and he used the gun as a club. 
Desperately he brought it down upon one head after 
another. A deadening pain came from his injured leg 
and seemed to be dragging him down. A Martian leaped 
at him an<l before he could knock him down his other 
leg was torn open. 

“The cook is down !" he heard Danby yell, but he 
dared not turn his head to see what was going on behind 
him. Two Martians leaped upon him and tried to bite 
into his throat, but he beat them off. While he fought 
these, others tore at his legs until they felt as though 
they were ribbons of flesh. Another enemy sank his 
teeth into his left hand and he brought his gun down 
automatically. His blood was boiling from the rich air 
and his head reeled. It was the beginning of the end. 

His ears roaretl with a .strange noise. He could not 
tell whether it was the effect of the air or of something 
outside. As in a delirium he fought on. Four of the 
little men leaped upon him and went after his throat 
with their ugly teeth. He knocked one of them off, but 
his knees were giving way beneath him. His arms were 
like lead. He got his hand over the throat of one and 
brought his gun down. But-others leaped at him and 
slowly bore him to his knees. The roar in his ears be- 
came louder and he became confused. 

Suddenly there was a terrific explosion. The Mar- 
tians relaxed their grip on Masters and cried out with 
shrill screams of terror. Masters sta^ered slowly to 
his feet in confused relief. He stared at the retreating 
Martians, wondering vaguely what had happened. To 
his left he had a glimpse of a dark object falling. It 
touched the ground and seemed to rebound with a ter- 
rific roar. Brown earth, black smoke and Martians flew 
in every direction. Another roar and again the ground 
erupted smoke and Martians. Two more eruptions and 
the little men scattered in wild confusion toward their 
ships. 

Masters, staggering like a drunken man, looked up. 
What was his amazement to see his own ship hovering 



over the battlefield 1 He saw a blaze of violet light come 
from the bomb discharge tube and a black object drop 
out of it. In an instant there was another ear-splittii^ 
concussion and more debris bounced into the air. 

“Who could be operating that?" he wonderecl. “All 
my men are here!” 

Desi>erate!y he waved the ship to come down. Aimost 
instantly a flame of violet blazed ami crackled from the 
gravopotcntial discharge plate, and the ship .settled down 
beside him. The door banged open and the men dragged 
themselves and their wounded to the cr.ift. Masters, 
staggering under the load of the unconscious cook, 
crawled into the lock chamber. From here he helped the 
others with their burdens of disabled men. Danby, only 
slightly bruised, brought up the rear, covering their re- 
treat. He was just about to crawl in when one of the 
tiny ships of the Martians flashed down and felled him 
with a heavy blow. Masters seized the wrist of the 
unconscious man and dragged him inside. With almost 
a sob he closed the door and screwed it home. 

“All aboard !” he called weakly. “Whoever you are 
in the control room, get the ship away from here!” 

The gravopotcntial generators coughed and started. 
They could hear the ships of the Martians beating 
futilely against the shell of the monster, but as the space 
flyer gained altitude the attackers were left behind. 

A Warning Too Late 

M asters and the less seriously injured of the 
crew dragged the wounded into the engine room 
and closed the inner door of the air lock. In a few 
minutes they had restored the air to Earth-normal and 
all breathed more easily. Masters pointed to one of the 
pilots who had not been much hurt. 

“Go up to the control room and find out who is run- 
ning the ship. Take the controls, and send him down. 
I’m too tired to move." 

The pilot staggered up the stair and presently another 
man came down. Masters stared at him as if unable 
to comprehend. 

“Dick!” he finally rasped. “How in God’s name did 
you get here?” 

Dick looked at his father’s torn legs and bruised arms, 
“Wait till I get you bandaged up and I'll tell you all 
about it,” he said, 

“You’ll tell me now and then bother with bandages !” 
the elder Masters commanded. 

“Enough !” Dick exclaimed sharply. "I’m in command 
here until you are on your feet again. Here men. break 
out some bandages and get to work," 

“Danby is dead 1” another spoke up. “Broken back.” 
The work of caring for the wounds was finished in 
silence. A woman helped with the bandaging, but Mas- 
ters did not see her, for he lay back with his eyes closed. 
Dick gathered a semblance of a crew from the least 
injured and adjusted the ship on her course as best he 
could. 

“Now.” said Masters, “tell me about it.” 

“It's really very simple,” said Dick. “When you re- 
fused to let US come. Helen and I got married and 
stowed away in the store-room. Just before we left we 
-sent a letter to the newspapers, telling them about our 
marriage and our plans for a stowaway honeymoon to 
{Concluded on page 271) 
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A Sequel to “Beyond Gravity." 

■ I did not take Lieutenant Robert Allison tore it open excitedly. He knew it was from the gov- 
long to recover from the injuries he had ernment, Its color told him that and more. It had 
received during the fateful maiden flight come from the Aviation Division, Departincnt of War. 
of the United States airship AnnihUalor He read it quickly and handed it to Joan, his brows 
when it was cauglit in the grip of a deadly clouding. 

Rocky Mountain up-draft, and whisked upward so that "Lieutenant Robert Allison, 



it resisted the gravitational pull of the Earth. 

Perhaps the most effective curative tliat had brought 
him around to normal after some weeks of convales- 
cence in the base hospital at Rockwell Field, San Diego, 
wa-s the almost constant presence of Joan Holdon. With 

her father, she had moved to San 

Diego from Denver, and taken up ^iCHli 

residence in the Lindbergh Aero- 
Hotel, Just to be near him. 

For many hours Allison had hov- iK' 

ered between life and death after the 
Annihilator was rescued from the ^ 

air-streams beyond gravity* by the S 

genius of Professor Stilsen. For 
hours each day Joan had sat at his ^ 

bedside and watched the man of her 
dioice emerge from oblivion and 
gradually regain the bloom of health. 

Then had come a day when attending 

physicians pronounced him completely 

recovered. His crushed ribs had knit- 

ted together and he had fought off " \ 

the terrible effects of his tragic 

ED EAl 

experiences. 

Now. with Joan at his side, he walked through the 



Base Hospital, Rockwell Field, 

San Diego, California. 

The IVar Department has this day commissioned 
you to comtnand the Annihilator II stop Ship will 
be ready for flight ten days from date stop Report 
to Chief Commander Bartley at 
Kitty Hawk within ten days of 
your discitarge from hospital for 
further orders stop congratula- 
lions and regards 

■9H Secretary Aviation Division 

fijlC IVar Department, U.S.A." 

Kny “Why, Bob!” Joan cried gleefully. 

'■ “You’ve been promoted ! That’s won- 

derful ! Just think of commanding 
^ another ship like the Annihilator f" 

“But I had not expected the com- 
"ar mission nor an order to report for 

' duty so soon, Joan,” he said, frown- 
^ ing. “I was hoping for an extended 

^ furlough until our plans materialiaed, 

at least. I don’t like the idea, dear. 
It means that well have to post- 
pone . . 

“Oh, come on. Bob 1” she said. “Our plans can wait 



hospital ward containing some of the Annihilator's until after you’ve reported. Perhaps we’ll have the 
convalescing crew and bade them good-bye. At the wedding ceremony at Kitty Hawk instead of here.” 



end of the hall a white-capped nurse v 
him, smiling. 

“Well, Lieutenant, we’re glad to see 



again,” she said. “You’ve been such a good patient that his face despite a 



‘T know. Joan,” he insisted, “but what’s a wedding 
without a honeymoon ?” 

She pulled at his sleeve mischievously and smiled into 



wc’l! all miss you. How do you feel, sir?” 

She tapped lier hand with a red, wiiitc and blur, 
envelope and regarded him with a trained eye. 

“Fine, Miss Hale!” he replied, enthusiastically. 
“Couldn’t be better! In 

fact I feel a hundred per IT -^lELDING to the . 
cent better now tlian I / popular autho 

did before the accident. ,o his" Beyond Gravity. 
Thanks to everyone here ! adventures c 

But I’m mighty glad to Annihilator anc 

be loose again! Bob Allison. Into the t 

‘ I It. Lieu- , 

tenant,” the nurse smiled. counter adventures and 
“Hospitals are one thing never dreamt 

and freedom is anotlier. author gives us a new v 
It’s hard to keep you fly- which, although startlin 
ers penned up for long. g goorf deal of scieni 

Here’s a telegram that illustrate 

just arrived for you, sir. o,Vcroff are rapidly 

She handed him the 

colored envelope and he ^g^g,g ^is planet. 



causing them to glisten like minute diamonds. 

“The United States Government waits for no man. 
Robert !” she said. “The wheels of war and conquest 
move despite the joys and sorrows of those concerned. 

You'll have to move with 



F ielding to the demands of our readers, 
our popular aufbor gives us now a sequel 
to his "Beyond Gravity." In this thrilling story 
we get the adventures of the sister to the great 
airship Annihilator and its brave commander, 
Bob Allison. Into the frozen north they go. to 
search for the missing explorers; and they en- 
counter adventures and a terrible menace that 
man had never dreamed of. Incidentally our 
author gives us a new view of the Arctic zones. 
which, although startling and reiio/uf/onary, yet 
has a good deal of scienti’^c authority behind it. 

This story illustrates vividly, furthermore, 
how aircraft are rapidly laying low the barriers 
of earth that have hitherto hidden from man 
the secrets of his planet, In a short time we shall 
have investigated every nook and cranny of our 
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They’ll be saluting you as Commander Allison now, 
Robert!” 

She stepped off a few paces and stood at attention. 
She brought her right hand upward in a stiff salute. 

“I salute the commander of the great Annihilator II,” 
she sai<l, impulsively, ".^nd 1 pray that she will have 
better luck than her unfortunate sister who now lies 
buried in the . . .” 

“Scrap yard!” he cut in, smiling and pulling her to 
him. “But let's forget about ships and scrap yards, 
Joan, and enjoy my few days of liberty together! You 
never can tell what the future holds for a flyer! Who 
knows, they might send the Annihilator around the 
world or on some other wild goose chase, the rea.son 
for which nobody, not even the War Department, 
knows !” 

■'Well, if they do, Robert,” Joan said as they walked 
out of the hospital building, “you stay away from those 
Rocky Mountain up-drafts ! I don't want you to get 
beyond gravity again. Perhaps you wouldn’t come 
out so fortunately as you did this time!” 

Holden Gives Advice 

C OMMANDER ALLISON, his blue eyes flashing 
with happiness, followed Joan into her trim little 
aero-speedster with its transparent hnmmer wings, and 
sat down hesidc her. She tested the controls, stepped 
on the starter and shot the craft upward in a perpendicu- 
lar ascent, its helicopters droning like miniature wind- 
. mills. It hovered in mid-air for a moment while she 
turned on the pulling duals. Singing screws carried 
the craft as swiftly and gracefully as a humming-bird 
toward San Diego which lay across the bay. 

She looked downward upon Rockwell Field. It lay 
serene and calm with its brood of government planes. 
A few short weeks before, it had been the scene of 
much activity and apprehension, with the partially de- 
stroyed hulk of the Annihilator hanging above it in 
the grip of Professor Stilsen’s magnetic drums which 
had coaxed her out of the distant heavens with her 
cargo of dying men. Joan shuddered, recalling certain 
scenes in which the man by her side had figured. She 
pictured them carrying his still, bloody form from the 
wreckage. There had been others, too, many others, 
who had not survived the ordeal and now lay under 
white crosses on the summit of Point Loma. A tear 
conrsed down her check and she sought Bob's hand 
with trembling fingers. 

“God has been good, Robert,” she said. “Good to 
both of us! He saved your life for me.” 

He stared at her blankly for an instant and then 
nodded, glancing downward. 

“I can imagine how you felt, Joan, when they car- 
ried me out of the wreck,” he said. “It’s odd that I 
should survive, hurt as I was, while others went West. 
Oh, well, it’s all in the game of life. One fellow gets 
off while the otiier stands the gaff.” 

She squeezed his arm affectionately and concen- 
trated on the controls. Straight ahead loomed the 
Lindbergh Aero-Hotel, rising into the heavens like a 
great, towering obelisk. Above it swarmed hundreds 
of craft, darting hither and yon like so many flies whose 
wings scintillated under the glare of a warm sun. 



Joan cut her forward motors and whirled the heli- 
copters for a vertical descent onto the flat top of the 
sky-scraper. The little aero-speedster, hovered and 
then dro|>ped slowly. They hurried to the Hoidon suite 
on a lower floor. 

In the Hoidon rooms, Joan's father nursed and 
cursed a cold in the head. When Joan and Bob arrived 
there, his valet was placing a bowl of mustard-water 
under his feet. Mr. Hoidon was \vra])])ed in a blanket 
and swearing softly under his breath. 

"Dang this danged cold!” he was growling. ‘Tm 
the damndest . . . wauchew-w-w ! . . . unluckiest crit- 
ter in forty-eight states ! Who the devil said you can't 
catch a cold in San Diego! Ouch! Get away from 
here you grinning baboon ! Tliat water’s too danged 
hot 1” 

“I’m sorry, sir!” said the valet. “You asked for it 
hot, sir.” 

“I don't care what I asked for, you damned idiot !” 
he snorted, “C-c-cool . . . wanchew ! . . . it ! Of all 
the blankety-blank . . 

“Why, daddy !” Joan said, remonstratingly. She and 
Bob had been standing just in.side the door regarding 
the afflicted man as he sat in front of an open fireplace. 
"Aren’t you ashamed to use such language !” 

He looked up, his nose the color of a sun-reddened 
plum, his eyes as watery as his lips were colorless. 
Ex-Congressman Hoidon alway.s was subject to colds 
in the head and he was suffering one now in the act of 
becoming acclimated to San Diego’s semi-tropical 
warmth — a decided change from the chill of the Rocky 
Mountain region whence he came. 

“No I'm not ashamed!” ho grumbled. "This old 
damn cold is driving me crazy ! The blankety-blank 
... oh, hell! What’s the use!” 

“Well you might have a little respect for me, daddy,” 
said Joan. “And besides, I don’t want Bob Allison 
to learn such talk !” 

“Good Lord, Joan,” he gasped, “don't tell me you're 
going to make a ninny out of Bob Allison!” 

“I'm not going to do that, daddy,” she said, “but I’m 
not going to let you teach him your whole vocabulary, 
either! I brought him home with me and he’s got 
some big news to tell you while I dress for dinner!” 
Commander Bob Allison walked from his obscurity 
into the room, and Mr. Hoidon rose to greet him. 

“Bob!” he said, nodding to the valet to remove the 
bowl of mustard-water. “How do you feel, my boy?” 
“Exceptional, Mr. Hoidon!” Bob nodded, taking the 
elder man’s proffered hand. “Feel great ! Sorry to 
see you in such bad shape.” 

"Me? Humph! I get a cold in the head every day 
before breakfast !” Hoidon growled. “I’ll be all right 
in a day or two, I'm mighty glad to see you, Robert ! 
You know your father and I have been friends since 
we went to school and I sure have worried about you !” 
“Oh, I’m all right now, Mr. Hoidon,” ,sai<l Bob. “I 
wired dad at Washington, telling him I’ve l>een turned 
loose and commissioned to command the sister ship of 
the Annihilator!" 

“Command what?” 

“Just as I wa.s leaving the hospital I received an 
official telegram stating that the War Department has 
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promoted me to corfimanding rank. I'm to command 
the Annihilator II. Mr. Holdon !" 

"So that’s the big news Joan hinted at, eh?" 

"That’s it. .sir, but I wish they’d have waited until 
after Joan and 1 had had time to . . 

"Get married, eh, Bobby?" Holdon interjectc<l. 

"Well, wo sort of planned that, sir." Bob stam- 
mered, his face reddening. Joan’s father was searching 
his eyes with a jioifctrating look. He straightened 
abruptly and projected his palm again, 

"■J’hat's damn fine. Bob !’’ he said, “So you’ve tamed 
that little wildcat, eh?” 

"Tamed her?” Bob said. "No. it’s the other way 
around, sir. She tamed me from the first!” 

Mr. Holdon laughed and sneezed and swore. He 
leaned closer to the son of his old friend, Senator Alli- 
son, and whispered guardedly. 

"Well, here’s a little advice. Bob,” he said, winking. 
“Don't let her tame you too far, or she'll run over you 
like she has done to me! I've been a victim to her 
every whim. Robert. Make her eat out of your hand. 

Time passed swiftly, perhaps too swiftly, for Com- 
mander Bo!) Allison and Joan Holdon. They .spent 
five delightful days taking in the sights offered by beau- 
tiful San Diego, the great metropolis of the southwest. 
And many leisure hours were spent under the spread- 
ing boughs of the Spanish willows in Balboa I‘ark. 

Meanwhile Bob’s strength rapidly returned- Each 
day he took his exercises, and Joan, with a sudden de- 
sire for the strenuous motions, joined him. Together 
they went through the routines in the modern gym- 
nasium in the Lindbergh Aero-Hotel. Delightful hours 
sp>ent at Mi.ssion Beach and at Coronado caused Bob's 
pallor to flee and a deep tan to take its place, 

Tlien the day arrived for the flight from San Diego 
to Kitty Hawk across the continent, in Joan's little 
hummer plane. They took off on a bright morning and 
by midday were winging through Middle Western .skies 
in well e.stablished airlanes. Overhead raced the giant 
leviathans of aerial commerce. Great freighters laden 
with cargo, lu.xurious liners filled with passengers, scud- 
ded in all directions through the air. 

It was the year 1980 and aviation had grown to far 
greater proportions than liad been predicted in the 
earlier days of flying, Years before, railroading had 
been abandoned as slow and unprofitable, and the trans- 
portation companies liad hurled themselves whole- 
iieartedly into the field of aerial transportation. The 
world deniatided speed and got it. 

Bob watched a huge leviathan of the upper reaches 
scudding westward at a terrific clip. It looked like 
some gigantic kite racing through the heavens, un- 
leashed, before a driving gale. The muffled roar of its 
giant screws reached their ears like the throb of thunder 
as it passed high overhead. It was one of the new 
liners recently put into the air by the Globe Circum- 
vation Company, and was headed from the Atlantic 
coast to the Orient without a single stop. Quickly it 
vanished and those in Joan’s plane turned to other In- 
teresting sights that marked their journey across the 
country. 



CHAPTER II 
A Dangerous Mission 

C HIEF COMMANDER BARTLEY, stormy old 
petrel of the Kitty Hawk Division, American 
Air Forces, looked up fri>m a pile of pai>crs that 
lay upon the desk in his private .•iancUim at the "cat- 
bird airyards,” and scowled. Around him .sat a group 
of hard-faced young men, making up the commanding 
personnel of the Aimiliilalor II. He waved a tri- 
colored paper over his head, glared at Commander 
Allison ami swore under his breath at the others. 

“Look at this, gentlemen!” he sna[)pcd loudly. "Look 
at this! Here's an order from Washington detailing 
the AnnikihUor to the North Pole to investigate tlie 
disappearance of a hunch of Swedes who went there 
looking for a place to plant their flag! For the life of 
me, gentlemen, I can't understand some of the crazy 
orders that come from those nincompoops behind roll- 
top desks at Washington I Now tliey order me to semi 
the Annihilator to the pole when they know full well 
that she has not undergone her final tests! The bureau- 
cratic idiots! It is uiy honest opinion that some of 
those men over us ought to l)c holding down muckers' 
jobs instead of res{)onsil)le positions where they can 
sling men’s lives around like so much ballast! 

"Look at the Aniiihitatort That’s the result of 
Washington’s orders! Rankin would not have taken 
the ship through the up-draft region had he not been 
instructed to do so through me by those nincompoops 
at the Capitol! Now I’ve got to send you boys out to 
look for a needle in the haystack just because the Swed- 
ish Government has askeil us to search for its crazy 
explorers] It's hell, gentlemen. . . 

While Chief Commander Bartley glowered and hov- 
ered perilously close to the brink of insubordination, 
Commander Allison, lotting as clean-cut and trim in 
his new uniform as a tailor's model, bit his lip ab- 
stractedly. Like all of the officers of tlie air forces, he 
understood the seeming inefficiency of some of the 
internal bureaus through which they were subject to 
many inconsiderate orders. But Commander Bob Alli- 
son was not thinking of bureaucratic nincompoops. He 
was thinking of those poor devils lost in the desolate 
wastes of the vast, worthless regions under the northern 
lights, and of Joan. 

He had not expected to be sent with the Annihilator 
to such an out of the way place, with the date of his 
wedding drawing so near. What would Joan think 
about it? He wondered if he ought to resign his com- 
mand and go to her, letting someone else worry about 
polar blasts, ice-fields and arctic blizzards. He might 
be gone for months . . . might never return. Men 
have been lost forever in the arctic, even as the Swedes 
probably were now. Few ships, air or water, had been 
built to stand the strain. 

But Bob Allison was not the kind of a man to quit 
in the face of peril. Deep within him, he felt an urge 
of adventure, the old flame which had drawn him into 
aviation from his early youth. He decided that Joan 
would have to wait until he returned. But the thought 
irked him and finally he cast it out of his mind, bury- 
ing it in thoughts of personal duty to mankind. The 
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lost creatures were men, flesh and blood like himself, 
and were therefore deserving of the respect of their 
fellows. 

"Well, Commander," he said rising stiffly to atten- 
tion, 'T await your orders, sir! We shall start at your 
command, sir!" 

Chief Commander Bartley, scowling into the papers 
on his desk, lifted his eyes and surveyed his subordi- 
nate, frowning; then pounded his fist on the arm of 
his chair. 

“I’ve a damned good notion to wire those idiots in 
Washington to go plumb to hell, commander!” he 
growled blackly. "But it would do no good! You’d 
have to go anyhow or . . . resign, sirrah i” 

“I had no thoughts of resigning, sir,’’ Bob lied glibly. 
“In fact I'd welcome the chance to put the AnnihiUttor 
through such a rigid test. . . 

“You would, eh?” the old man snorted, calming, 
“You would, sirrah?” 

“Yes sir Bob saluted stiffly. 

"Then by God you can go rigiit ahead and do it!” 
the Chief Commander snappe<I, his eyes flashing with 
a trace of admiration for this newly installed officer. 
“But if you never get as far as the North Pole or 
even the Arctic Circle, don’t tell me about it ! Thank 
God I’m not responsible for you, gentlemen. Good- 
luck and good-day, sirrahs!” 

For several days the world’s presses and televisions 
had told the world a graphic tale of tragedy at the 
northern extremities of the earth. Twenty Swedish 
explorers had gone to the north polar regions a year 
before to hunt for a new and undiscovered land under 
the aurora. 

Tiiey had set out from Skjangli near the north- 
western frontier of Norway, expecting to return in the 
spring of the next year. The Swedish government had 
graciously turned over to them one of its finest scien- 
tifically equipped airliners, and they had set out to 
establish .in operation base on Markham Island, the 
northernmost outpost of Greenland on the fringe of 
the Lincoln Sea. From there they were to scour the 
pol.ir regions in one of the most extensive explorations 
in the history of arctic conquest. 

One day in the spring Sweden had received word 
that its scientists had ended their research and that the 
liner was heading back toward Skjangli with very im- 
portant information and new land for the nation that 
had made the exploration possible. Radio-television, 
mounted in the R-T room of the liner, informed the 
world that a very startling discovery had Iwen made. 
But details were lacking, probably because the scien- 
tists withheld them until such times as the Swedish 
government decided to give out the news. 

The Start! 

T hat was all the world had ever heard from them. 

Then a frantic appeal had been sent out by Sweden 
asking the United States to help them rescue their 
scientists. Whether they had been grounded by a storm, 
nobody could tell, but that was generally conceded by 
American polar explorers to be the case. All agreed 
that their liner had crashed with tragic results, destroy- 
ing lives and possibility of further communications. 



It was a well-known fact that their provisions were 
perilously close to being exhausted. Two men, left at 
Markham Island, informed the world through a low 
wave radio-television broadcasting set, that their fel- 
lows would starve in less than thirty days unless help 
came to them. Just where the liner might be, the two 
men could not say, other than that the leader of the 
expedition had informed them that they were camped, 
before taking off to return home, at what they claimed 
was the rea! geographic North Pole, a spot which no 
known human being had ever located previously. 

That bit of news caused many scientists to shake their 
heads incredulously, for during the years between 1935 
and 1980, men had gone to the north and south polar 
regions and returned with what they declared were 
complete maps. How, then, at this late date, could 
the Swedish scientists discover some new land that did 
not exist on the allegedly accurate maps? Perhaps cer- 
tain floes had melted; and it was quite unlikely, they 
believed, that a new land was revealed. At any rate, 
the men were lost and the Annihilator had been hurled 
into what Chief-Commander Bartley termed a mad 

In consequence, Kitty Hawk suddenly became the 
scene of much activity. Men scurried hither and yon 
performing the duties incident to the taking off of the 
Annihilator II to search the arctic regions for twenty 
lost explorers. Elevators droned under the weight of 
provisions as foodstuffs and supplies were shot into 
its huge belly to be stored away for the officers, crews 
and additional men, should they locate the missing 
scienti.sts. 

Great stores of fuel, in the form of crusite powder 
for the shi))’s rocket driving exhausts, were placed in 
protected bunkers on the fuel decks. A thousand and 
one details had to be looked after in preparation for 
the first real flight of the sister ship of the destroyed 
Annihilator I in which Commander Bob Allison and 
hundreds of others liad come so close to losing their 
lives. 

Commander Allison, with a staff of alert, stiff-backed 
officers, attended to everything, .supervising the loading 
of the supplies, arranging crews and what-not necessary 
for a polar flight. As an additional precaution against 
unforeseen polar dangers, the young commander invited 
several American scientists and explorers to accompany 
them. His request for scientific help was immediately 
granted when he asked Chief-Commander Bartley to 
make his desires known in Washington. 

Kitty Hawk was in fever heat. Every minute of 
time was needed. When the ship was ready, newspaper 
men with cameras and television-news operators were 
on hand to pay glowing tribute to the Annihilator II 
and its commanding officers. Commander Bob Allison 
received his share of the publicity, though he cared 
little for it. He was. to begin with, a great hero who 
had fought to the last to keep the Anniliilnlor I from 
being pulled into the distant skies beyoiul the influence 
of gravity while in the grip of the deadly up-draft near 
Denver. All this was recalled by newspapermen. With 
it went the news that he had been given the rank of 
commander and would have full charge of the 
hilator II. 
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Then Commander Allison stood on the enclosed 
bridge just over the control cabin in the Annihilator’s 
geometrically-shaped nose and gave orders for the take- 
off. Far below him he caught a glimpse of Joan and 
her father standing on the fringe of an excited crowd. 
Her face was hidden behind a handkerchief, but her 
father was appraising the ship intently. 

AJlison felt a pang of remorse when he looked down 
upon his betrothed. She had not objected to his going 
to the North Pole or anywhere. Instead, she had urged 
him to do his duty, vowing to wait for him until the 
sun sank forever. But he wondered, as the Annihilator 
rose vertically, if he would be as fortunate in returning 
to her this time as he had been from the disastrous 
flight of the craft’s sister-ship. 

Northward Bound 

O UTWARDLY, there was little difference in the 
appearance of the Annihilalor II and that of her 
junked si.ster. But internally, the new craft had incor- 
porated many radical changes and improvements includ- 
ing up-to-the-minute devices in case of a repetition of 
the former craft’s destruction. Science had learned 
many things in the meantime. 

Where the destroyed craft had been built to nullify 
gravity only to a certain degree, the Annihilator II 
was capable of almost entirely overcoming the earth's 
gravitational influence. Had this been within the power 
of the former ship, the disaster might not have occurred, 
for she could have gone above the air-streams that had 
lield her, and returned to earth at will. As it was, she 
could repel gravity only up to a certain altitude, then 
hover under its influence, unable to rise further. 

But when government scientists and engineers had 
finished the Annihilator II, they pronounced her capable 
of overcoming gravity to the extent that interplanetary 
travel was not at all l>eyond the realms of possibility. 
Through the installation of more powerful dynamos 
that supplied tlie electro-magnetic power for her great, 
cobalt-steel hull, she could rise to almost unlimited 
heights, falling away from the globe without interfer- 
ence from its gravitational forces. 

As a precaution against unforeseen obstacles in the 
generation of electro-magnetic power for gravity nulli- 
fication, the Annihilator II, like her sister, contained 
a set of safety airfoils that extended outward from the 
hull. In the event that the forces within her that nulli- 
fied gravity should suddenly or unexpectedly fail to 
operate, throwing the ship under the influence of the 
earth’s pull, these airfoils could be utilized for gliding. 
But there was little fear of a disaster of this order, for 
the ship contained dual dynamos with one unit held 
always in reserve, 

111 the field of propulsion, the great ship departed 
abruptly from all others outside of her class. She con- 
tained a powerful rocket drive system, using emsite 
powder as fuel for the internal combustion chambers. 
This powder was fired in relays, creating a tremendous 
force that hurled the ship through the air as the spent 
gases were vented through a series of exhausts. 

As for the remainder of the Annihilator II, she was 
precisely the same in general construction as her un- 
fortunate sister ship. At the geometrical nose was the 



control cabin. Above this, surrounded by observation 
exposures of thick quartz, was the bridge from which 
the commanding officers sent their orders by radio- 
television to even the remotest corners of the craft. 
Now, as Commander Robert Allison stood on the bridge 
with a group of subordinates around him and watched 
the rapidly diminishing forms of the spectators, the 
Annihilator II shot swiftly skyward. Already the drive 
exhausts were hissing with potent, thrusting energy, 
and, as she rose higher, dousing her hull in a bank of 
mists, she began to move northward. 

At 60,000 feet, she was scarcely visible to those who 
stood upon the ground and watched her depart, held 
in breathless awe by the glorious sight. She emerged 
from the mists and the .sun struck her broadside as the 
drive exhausts vomited long jets of blazing fire. Those 
on the ground saw her hull glisten in the sun. She 
hissed across the heavens like a meteor, gaining altitude 
as she went. 

Commander Bob Allison stood at the radio-television 
broadcast and receiving set on the bridge of the Anni- 
hilator and spoke calmly into the speaking piece. His 
voice and image were carried at once to the control 

“Take her up to ninety thousand, Lieutenant he 
ordered. “Set your course due north for the geographic 
pole; then open her up!” 

Lieutenant Berger, sitting calmly at the main control, 
peered into the calm features of Commander Allison 
in the oval television screen resting among the instru- 
ments on the board in front of him. 

"Yes, sir," he nodded, smiling grimly, his features 

He moved slowly a small wheel tliat lay in the center 
of the control and regarded his instruments. The alti- 
meter needle was turning swiftly to the right. He 
checked its readings mentally and then snapped the 
wheel into the 90,000 notch. The altimeter needle 
stopped at that altitude, quivering like an arrow im- 
bedded in a wall. He cast a quick glance at a brother 
officer sitting at the reserve controls at his right and 
grinned. 

"The old man seems to have lost some of his nerve 
since the crack-up of the old Annihilator, Cameron !’’ 
he said. "He doesn’t seem to be his old reckless self 1 
If the Bob Allison I used to know was in command of 
this ship, he’d send her to Mars to be sure of altitude 1” 

Lieutenant Cameron nodded. 

"Maybe he wants to be careful this time,” he said, 
studying his instruments. "I don’t blame him if he’s 
safety-minded.” 

“Neither do I, Lieutenant,” said Berger, increasing 
the acceleration, "but he ought to take her up out of 
the rest of this atmospheric resistance!” 

“He knows what he’s doing,” said Cameron, “You 
ought to he glad that he’s lost some of his old-time 
reckle.ssness. I am, old sox ! No need to take unneces- 
sary chances.” 

"But I think he’s lost his nerve. Lieutenant,” Berger 
insisted. "We’re losing time by flying in this resist- 
ance. He ought to take her up 30 miles at least ! I’d 
like to get back home again. I’ve no stomach for this 
North Pole stuff!” 
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A Suddea Danger 

B ut Commander Allison had not lost his nerve. Nor 
was he Ijcing unduly cautious. His order to fly 
the Anvihitator at the 90,000 foot altitude was ([uite 
justifiable in view of his desire to put her to a resistance 
test before going into the rarefied regions of space 
where friction diminishes so rapidly. He stood before 
the instrument panel on the bridge atid studied the 
maze of dials, meters and levels that confronted him. 
His trained eyes read them rapidly and he turned to 
his next ranking officer, 

“'She cuts the air like an arrow, Bright!” he said, 
growing more pleased with the performance of the 
Amiihilator with each passing moment. “I think she’s 
going to prove to be a better ship than the old Aniii- 
hilctor!” 

"She’s doing fine, Commander,” Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bright nodded. “I'm anxious to see what she 
can turn up in the face of resistance.” 

"She’s doing five hundred now, but she ought to in- 
crease that by half against friction,” said Bob. “If 
she’s got more velocity than the old ship, she ought to 
kick out about a thousand miles per hour.” 

"Dr. Shelton, head of the science department back 
at the cat-bird yards, said he thought she’d do better,” 
.said Bright, cocking an eye at his superior. “He gave 
her velocity in the rarefied regions as unlimited.” 

Bob nodded and gave an order into the speaking 
tubes of the ship's communication apparatus. Almost 
at once they felt the Avnihilator lurch ahead under 
added force, and her speed increased swiftly until the 
dials indicated that she was clipping off 900 miles per 
hour flat. The velocity indicator paused there as the 
Annihilator raced northward, jiassed over the United 
States Capitol, left it behintl like a white mound, and 
settled down to her great race to the pole. 

Ill gradual ascents, she was lifted high above the 
commercial airlanes and gradually the details of the 
land below became only a blur. Then a blanket of 
mist shut out the earth for a time as completely as 
though it did not exist. 

Commander Bob Allison remained at the instrument 
panel. Few onlers were necessary now. Every man 
within the Annihilator knew his business and attended 
to it with regulation precision. Occasionally Allison 
studied the jets of pale lilue flame that shot from the 
craft’s exhausts, hissing ominously like some prehis- 
toric carnivorous reptile of the air. Then the mist 
cleared and he found himself staring down upon the 
towering obelisks of New York City, They looked like 
toothpicks stuck within a web of hair. He had given 
an order for the ship to swing a trifle east of its cour.se 
to pass over Gotham- No time was lost ; he wanted to 
give its seething millions the thrill of seeing the craft 
blazing through the upper reaches like a glistening 
needle. But New York passed almost suddenly out of 
sight and the Anniliilaior's nose was swung due north 
again. 

As the Great Lakes stood under his feet like little 
puddles of water surrounded by the snow-clad cities 
and open areas around them. Bob noticed a group of 
peculiar white lights, visible even in the light of mid- 



day, a few points off the port stream-lines. They 
seemed like tiny pin-points but were growing in size 
gradually and he looked quickly at the meteorometer. 
The needle was jerking spasm^ically to port, and he 
gasped. 

Tlie growing lights were fire-balls and he calculated 
that, with the velocity of both the Annihilator and tlie 
celestial mi.ssiles, they would come into each other's 
right-of-way within two minutes. Instantly he grabbed 
the speaking tube and yelled into it Jenscly. 

“Pull her down to a hundred thousand feet, Lieuten- 
ant !” he snapped. “Fire-lxills off the port 1” 

With a feeling of nausea in his vitals, he felt the 
Annihilator drop like an express elevator. A rapidly 
approaching roar told him that the blazing missiles were 
coursing overhead to smash into the Earth somewhere 
or continue on around it. He seemed to feel the electro- 
magnetic energy surging through the Anniliilaior's 
cobalt-steel hull, and the falling sensation ceased slowly. 
She had dropped out of the path of the missiles and 
was coursing northward again in the heavier atmos- 
pheres. 

Commander Allison might have turned all the details 
of direction over to his staff and taken himself to the 
comfort of his own well-appointed cabin, but he pre- 
ferred to remain on the bridge. He did not believe 
himself any more capable of handling the flight than 
any of the others of his staff, yet he derived certain 
pleasure from standing on the bridge of his very own 
command to see that every detail was carried out to 
the perfection that made the United States Air Forces 
supreme the world over. Being the young man that 
he was, there were particular thrills in the flight that 
held him tensely at the instrument board, occasionally 
watching the snow-dad world below him pass by. 

Finally he issued the order for the craft to ri.se again 
to the fifty mile altitude. She went up rapidly as the 
gravity repellent shot through the hull. He watched the 
scenes below merge into a jumbled nothing. Clouds 
and mists, storms of snow and rain surged below, finally 
hiding the earth entirely. 

CHAPTER III 
The Deserted Men 

T he Hudson Bay, according to the shi])’s instru- 
ments, lay under the Annihilator. Bob checked 
his charts and with a pencil marked the course. 
In another hour the Annihilator, under her present 
velocity of 1500 miles per hour, would be across Canada 
and the Northwest Territories. Then she would be 
entering the desolate wastes of the far north. From 
then on a close watch must be maintained for traces 
of the lost explorers. 

Thin coatings of frost had already begun to mar the 
quartz in the observation panels. Inside the Annihila- 
tor it was a.s warm as toast, the heat coming from a 
ventilation system which carried warmth from the hot 
combustion chambers. The officers had long since re- 
moved their “monkey suits" with fur-lined interiors, and 
were comfortable enough in the trim jackets, boots and 
breeches of their respective ranks. 

Commander Bob felt a sudden impulse to communi- 
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cate with the two men the Swedidi explorers had left 
behind at their base on Markham Island. He picked up 
the speaking piece of the ship’s communication instru- 
ments and got in touch with the radio-television opera- 
tor, ordering him to communicate at once with the two 
men to learn if any word had come from the lost scien- 
tists. 

The operator called the commander presently and 
Bob had a glimpse of a haggard face in the bridge tele- 
vision screen. The fellow wore a long beard that almost 
completely hid his worn features. He was blowing 
blasts of steam from his lips as he spoke. He looked 
like some shaggy brute, savage and ready to snap. 

“Markham Island?” Bob inquired, staring at the 
man’s features. The fellow answered in fairly good 
English. 

“Yes, sir !” he said. “Markham Island operation head- 
quarters, Swedish Polar Expedition.” 

“Any word from the lost men?” Bob asked. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Bright looked over his shoulder into 
the screen. 

"I’ve picked up some faulty messages that I could not 
understand. Commander,” the shaggy one said, breath- 
ing excitedly. “I don’t know where they come from, 
but my direction indicator pointed toward the polar cap, 
I thought 1 caught my name mentioned, but it might 
have come from one of the rescue ships already on the 
field.” 

“Oh, then others have beat us, eh?” 

“Our government has had several planes and ships 
in the vicinity for weeks, sir,” he said. “The Anniliila- 
tor is the first alien craft to appear. Have you got any 
medicine aboard, sir?” 

"Yes, why?” asked Bob. 

“My partner is down flat with pneumonia and I can 
do nothing for him,” the man groaned, “I’m all alone 
and not feeling any too well myself.” 

"We'll drop a serum to you on our way over,” Bob 
said. 

“That’s fine, sir,” the man at the outpost smiled, “But 
can’t you pick us up instead?’ 

“I think it best for you to remain where you are, 
mister!” Bob asserted. “Your men might communicate 
with you. I can’t spare a relief. You’ll be all right.” 
“But I’ll go insane staying here alone! My partner 
is raving!” 

“I might pick him up, but you’ll have to stay,” Bob 
insisted. "We’ll take you on later ... in a couple of 
days if not before. But say, what the devil’s wrong 
with your face? What are those red marks under your 
eyes ?” 

The man gasped and ran a nervous hand over his ex- 
posed cheek bones. 

"Red marks?” he said, weirdly. “My God! Have I 
got it?” 

“Got what?” Bob snapped. 

Lieutenant-Commander Bright nudged Bob and whis- 
pered. 

“The man’s got small-pox. Commander !” he said. 
“Bet his partner is down with it !” 

Then the man spe^e again. 

"I might as well tel! you. sir,” he said, "that my part- 
ner is down with small-pox ! He must’ve got it from a 



band of Esquimaux that passed by here a week ago. 
We bought some walrus blubber from ’em!” 

“Then I'm mighty sorry, old timer,” Bob said softly, 
“that we can’t pick either of you up. But we’ll drop 
medicines and serums for you. Hard luck ! It’s against 
orders to take on anything like that. Stand by to pick 
up the delivery 1” 

Commander Allison swung from the screen and 
picked up an intercommunication tube. He pressed a 
button beside the oval screen and waited for the hospital 
attendant to answer. The medico’s face appeared almost 
at once. 

“Prepare a chest of small-pox serums to be dropped 
overboard at once, doctor !” Bob ordered crisply. “Have 
it delivered immediately to the bridge !” 

The AnnihiJotor turned her nose slightly north by 
northeast acros.s the arctic archipelago known as the 
Parry Islands, and headed for Markham Island, lying 
off the northcrnnicttt extremities of Greenland. She 
opened her exhausts and pressed against a head-on gale 
that was sweeping down upon her in a terrific blast. 
For a half hour she shot across the bleak wastes scarcely 
more than 40,000 feet up ; then she dropped down to 
20 , 000 . 

The Arctic Ocean was frozen over and covered with 
snow. There was not a sight of land to be had from 
any side ; the whole thing looked like a great field of 
ice, packed and caked into a rugged, awe-inspiring mass. 
Eagle-eyed observers, standing on the warm bridge, 
studied the scene under and before the Anniltilaior's 
nose through powerful telescopes for a glimpse of a 
snow-clad shack. 

Allison Decides 

I T was a difficult undertaking, even through telescopes, 
to find a tiny ice-covered hut ne.stling snugly on a 
bleak, white world. And the added interference of a 
howling blizzard served to increase the observers’ ap- 
prehension and their growing doubts of locating the out- 
post which contained two suffering remnants of a once 
seemingly indomitable scientific expedition. But finally 
it was spotted, mapped and logged. From a 1,000 foot 
altitude the shack looked like a tiny square of dirty 
white standing out in base relief from the general sur- 
face of the ice fields. Smoke from a chimney had 
showered the roof with a smudge breaking the monot- 
ony of endless whiteness. 

The AnnihiI-ator slowed its velocity, circled over the 
hut at a low elevation and whirled its sirens. Almost at 
once a fur-clad figure emerged from it, shielde<i his 
face from the blasts of snow and ice and cutting winds, 
and looked up. Then he waved his arms wildly, in- 
sanely. 

Commander Allison watched him standing below, 
waist-deep in snow, and felt a pang of pity for him. 
The two men must have suffered untold agonies of 
privation here on this bleak, snow-swept island, and 
now one was down with small-pox ; the other threaten- 
ing to drop at any moment. He looked at the medicine 
chest lying on the floor of the bridge waiting for some 
hand to drop it through the life-saving chute which 
yawned under a beryllium hatch-covering. Undoubtedly 
both men would die even with medicines, before they 
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might return. It was certain that the man standing in 
the blizzard would go down. Then without help they 
would both die of starvation if not from the ravages of 
the dread disease. 

Bob’s features suddenly became hard and his eyes 
flashed decisively. He shot an order into the tubes and 
turned to the warrant officer. 

“Rogers,” he snapped, “have the chief quartermaster 
send out a land party to bring in the two men ! See 
that they are inoculated beforehand. Have the two men 
from the hut placed in solitary confinement and have 
Doctor Riorden attend to them!” 

“Yes, sir!" the man saluted, striding swiftly to the 
speaking tubes. 

The Anmhilalor settled slowly toward the ice, one of 
her great airfoils sheltering the tiny hut that lay under 
it. There was a general scurry of activity in all quarters 
as men were detailed to bring in the afflicted men. From 
the bridge, Bob and his staff watched the man dancing 
joyously in the snow. He turned to Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bright and swore. 

"It's against orders, Bright!” he said, “but I’ll be 
damned if I’ll leave those poor devils here to die! I 
can’t see how they can spread the disease if measures 
are taken to prevent it !” 

“Amen!” said Bright. ‘Tt would be a rotten crime 
to let ’em rot without help! It’s a white man's act, sir, 
to take 'em aboard. But what about a relief ? Are you 
leaving the radio station in the hut unattended?” 

"No, I'm going to ask for two volunteers from our 
radio-television crew, and let them take care of the out- 
post until we fly over again.” Bob said curtly. He turned 
to the warrant officer again. 

“Rogers," he said, "have your R-T crew report to 

While Warrant Officer Rogers was relaying his 
orders, Bob watched the outpost attendant fighting 
madly through the snow to reach the Amiihilator. He 
stumliled many times, got up weakly, and struggled 
onward. Then a squad of men from the Annihilator 
was seen plunging toward him. He collapsed in the 
snow just as tliey reached his side, and was placed upon 
a stretcher and carried out of sight. The remainder of 
the squad continued on to the hut and vanished within 
it. They emerged presently carrying a still form. 

Commander Allison turned away to appraise a group 
of R-T men lined at attention on the bridge. 

“Men,” he said, “bringing tliose two scientists aboard 
has left the outpost unattendetl. It is important that it 
i>e kept open in case tlie lost men try to communicate 
with it by radio. I want two volunteer.? to relieve them 
until we determine whether or not the lost members of 
the expedition live. Who will remain behind?” 

Instantly the entire group stepped forward. As one 
man, they all volunteered, despite the fact that none of 
them harbored a genuine desire to be left like ice- 
particles on the vast, unknown, frozen wastes. 

Commander Boh Allison, knowing many of the op- 
erators personally, expected just such a move. He chose 
two. The men saluted with pleasure. 

“That’s fine, boys !” he said, temporarily shunning the 
dignity of his rank and striding forward. “It won’t be 
for long, men I Good luck to you both !” 



STORIES 

The men shook hands and were dismissed. At the 
companionway leading from the bridge down to the 
main promenade deck, one turned and waved. The 
youthful commander nodded and returned the salute. 

As a precaution against the spreading of the disease, 
every man on board the Aiiniliilalor who had not been 
recently vaccinated, was subjected to an inoculation of 
small-pox serum. Then the Anuibilator rose a thousand 
feet and began a slow ziz-zagging course toward the 
geographic north pole. 

Was It a Dream? 

T he blizzard increased in fury until the wind 
shrieked along the stream-lined hull of the An- 
mhilalor, drowning the moaning hiss of her exhausts. 
Particles of ice smashed against the observation ex- 
posures and the going liad to be slow to maintain a 
close lookout for traces of the lost explorers. 

At times the craft was sent so low that her glistening, 
frost-coated bottom scarcely cleared the jagged icc tliat 
piled high in mountainous shapes. On the great ice field 
they eventually came upon a snowed-in Esquimaux 
town. The craft paused, shrieked its sirens, and went 
on after a reasonable delay. There were no white men 
in the little circle of igloo huts; there was nothing to 
indicate even that life existed in the ice-clad town. But 
those on board the Annihilator knew that the inhabi- 
tants were content to remain within their mound- 
shaped dwellings, protected against the terrible blasts 
that swept down upon them from the North. Had white 
men been there, they would have exposed themselves 
at the first whining sound of the Annihilalor’s ear- 
splitting sirens. 

The great airship swept over the desolate wastes at 
a velocity of little more than fifty miles per hour now. 
Only one of her exhausts belched a throttled stream of 
flame. Below, the scenes remained unchanged. Vast 
fields of unbroken desolation lay on everv- hand, staring 
lifelessly at the leviathan of the air. 

Gradually the blizzard subsided as the Annihilator 
cruised steadily northward in sweeping zig-zags. Tense 
observers stood on the bridge and studied every mile as 
it passed l>y, but they saw nothing but occasional wolves, 
great, scraggy creatures that almost merged with the 
harmony of the north. One pack, hunger-crazed, raced 
over the ice tinder the ship for miles, like sharks follow- 
ing in the wake of a doomed vessel. 

Crews were changed with clock-likc regularity in the 
Anniliiln/or. but Boh Allison remained on the bridge 
for a long time. Suddenly one of the men yelled jubi- 
lantly and pointed downward. Roll grabbed a glass and 
studied what appeared to lie the wreck of an airplane 
partially covered with snow, the tip of an airfoil show- 
ing and a tail sticking up in tlie air at a sharp angle. He 
observed a thin wisp of smoke curling upward from 
the wreckage. 

Instantly the Annihilator shut off her exhaust and 
hovered, finally settling on tlie ice heside the wrecked 
plane. All hands were turned to at once, and the plane 
was surrounded by a group of eager men. Rut to the 
intense chagrin and disappointment of the Annihilator's 
officers and crew, it was discovered that only one man 
out of the plane’s crew of eight, was living! They found 
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him squatting, half-frozen, before a small fire fueled 
from the wreckage. The others lay dead around him, 
stark proof of the failure of one of the Swedish rescue 
planes that had set out to find their brothers. 

The man’s features were ghastly. Pieces of flesh 
hung down from beneath his eyes, cracked off by the 
killing frost and cold. His fingers and toes were black, 
dead things and had to be amputated in the Amiiltilalor's 
surgical chamber. The dead men were buried in holes 
dug in the ice and covered with the motors of the plane 
as a precaution against the predatory creatures of the 
polar wilds. 

Following the discovery of the unfortunate rescue 
party. Commander Allison sought the solace of his 
cabin, undressed and retired. But he had no more than 
gotten well to sleep, it seemed to him, than he was 
awakened by Lieutenant-Commander Bright. The ship’s 
barometers had fallen to zero, creating alarm and ap- 
prehension among the officers who were aware of what 
the drop in the recording of the storm instruments 
meant. 

But what held Commander Allison’s eyes riveted 
ahead was a vast body of water, open and free from 
ice. It was rolling gently like some great inland lake. 
He turned presently and studied his charts, suspecting 
that the Annihilator's speed had been increased during 
the night, taking her well away from the north polar 
regions. But he was amazed to learn that she was flying 
as slowly as before, and was over the gec^raphic pole ! 

He looked again at the rolling body of water, rub- 
bing his eyes. Had he suddenly been transferred in his 
dreams to some strange magical land ? A great bird, 
with a wing-spread of a dozen feet, flapped across his 
vision toward the distant horizon. Was it possible that 
such a bird could be flying serenely over the North Pole? 
But there it was, nevertheless, and those on board the 
Annihilator were stunned by its sudden, unexpected 
appearance. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Pole or the Tropics? 

P ROFESSOR MARBLE, head of the division of 
vertebrate mammals of the Johnsonian Institution, 
stood beside Commander Allison. On the other 
side of him was Dr. Ralston of the same institution, 
from which the government recruited its staff of scien- 
ti.sts to accompany the ArnnhUator. They were study- 
ing the bird through powerful glasses. They saw it 
hover on the horizon for an instant and then dive sud- 
denly out of sight ! 

“That was a species of bird that has long since been 
extinct, to our knowledge !’’ Professor Marble ex- 
claimed. “It was a pterodactyl or I’m as crazy as a 
loon!’’ 

“Pterodactyl is correct, professor!” agreed Dr. Ral- 
ston. “Mighty strange, but correct! I can’t believe it !” 
"But what about this- body of water, gentlemen?” 
Bob asked blankly. “My charts don’t show any bodies 
of water this far north, and besides, they give our lo- 
cation at exactly the spot where the true geographic 
pole ought to be,” 

Professor Marble looked at the commander intently, 



and then blurted out ; 

“Are you sure you read your charts correctly, com- 
mander?” he asked. 

Bob's face reddened under his tan, but he smiled 
easily. 

‘Tve been reatling charts too long, professor,” he 
said quickly, “to make such an error !” 

“There’s no mistake, professor !” said Lieutenant- 
Commander Bright. “We’re over the true pole right 
enough, but there seems to be a nigger in the woodpile 
somewhere ! I’ve been on the bridge for hours, and 
we’ve maintained our course straight for the pole !” 

“But this water and the bird, gentlemen,” insisted 
the scientist, “are completely baffling- If wc are at the 
true pole, then other explorers have erred, because we 
have no record of a body of water this far north. And 
it’s warm water, too !” 

“Reminds me of Marshall B, Gardner’s theories of a 
temperate zone in the arctic,” Dr. Ralston interjected, 
“but of course little credence has ever been placed in 
that. In his book he contended that the true pole had 
never been discovered!” 

“But that’s not altering our situation, gentlemen,” 
said Bob. “We’re either at the North Pole or we’re 
not. I confess that I'm mystified. The whole thing is a 
mystery beyond my powers of comprehension ; the lake, 
the bird and what appears to be an overcast, semi- 
tropical country!” 

“Weil, there must be some sort of land just beyond 
the horizon,” said Professor Marble, “otherwise that 
bird would not have plunged straight down. The ptero- 
dactyl is a land bird, not an amphibian. I suggest tliat 
we cruise along over there and investigate. Perhaps 
our missing men discovered this mystery and went fur- 
ther to look into it and became lost somewhere beyond.” 

“That's a logical idea,” said Dr. Ralston. 

“Then we'll go over and have a look!” Bob nodded, 
turning to Bright- “Change her course north by north- 
west, Bright !” 

A Strange World 

A S the Annihilator proceeded on her new course, 
those on the bridge were treated to a strange sight 
in the water below. From an altitude of several hundred 
feet, the water in the mysterious lake appeared as trans- 
parent as a great sheet of thick glass. They could see 
great schools of fish churning through the water on 
every hand. Frequently huge water mammals blew the 
surface and they caught sight of tremendous snouts and 
great, spread jaws. The water was fairly alive with 
organisms of one sort or another. Immense shoals of 
savage-looking fish swam, feeding, in the wake of re- 
treating schools. Then they had a glimpse of a great 
sun that seemed to rise in front of the ship. It literally 
popped up and stood in the heavens a few degrees 
above the horizon. 

Commander Allison ordered the Annihilator directly 
into the sun, for it lay in the course taken by the huge 
bird. Speeding in that direction at a velocity that was 
now little less than 200 miles per hour, the Annihilator 
went hissing over the great lake like some huge bird of 
prey. Gradually the water became more shallow as they 
could easily see from the altitude, and presently it lapped 
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placidly on a shore that was lined with tropical vegeta- 
tion. Had they been flying around some inland sea along 
the equator, they could have been in no more tropical 
territory than that which lay spread out before their 
eyes! 

Great flocks of vari-colored birds scattered before the 
huge leviathan of mankind and took refuge in what ap- 
I>eared to l>e an iiniJenetrahlc jungle. The sun still lay 
ahead, just alwve the horizon, casting warmth over a 
tropical lan<l that lay licneath its beams. Was this ball 
of fire the central sun in the interior of the earth, as 
theorized, hack in 1920. by that brilliant scientist Mar- 
shall B. (lardner, whose interesting book* had sought 
to prove that the poles had never really Iteen discovered? 
W'as this great l«ll of fire the flaming core of the earth 
or was it actually a central sun spraying an interior 
world with life-giving properties? 

Professor Marble found himself speculating upon 
these thoughts as the AnniMlalor continued across the 
matted jungles that lay under her belly. It was very 
hard for him to concede that Gardner's theories con- 
cerning an interior world within our glol>e were correct. 
He recalletl the famous book and reasoned that the 
theorist had offered a sound enough argument, yet it 
was hard to believe that within the confines of the icy 
north a tropical land could exist, teeming with a life 
that should have passed out of existence thousands of 
>'ears ago. 

Great birds with membranous wings and long, saw- 
toothed beaks took wing from the higher rocks in the 
jungle and flappe<l slowly away at the approach of the 
Annihilator. Marble finally decided, as the ship slowed 
down its velocity for an investigation into the mystery, 
tliat here was some great valley that the passing of 
centuries had in no way affected with a change of life. 
Hut how could such a valley exist at the North Pole? 
By the time the Atmihilalor grounded her gear on a 
flat, grassy meadow in the heart of the strange, teeming 
jungle. Professor Marble l>egan to concede that there 
might be something after all in Gardner’s theories. And 
Ijcfore the search for the lost Swedish scientists had 
come to an end, he was destined to credit those theories 
whole-heartedly. 

There lias always been somelliing of a mystery sur- 
rounding the discovery of the huge ice-encrusted masto- 
don by the Tongoose fisherman, Schumachoff. in the 
Arctic Circle. Professor Marble, like many another 
scientist, had marveled at that discovery of the mam- 
moth held in a perfect state of preservation by a re- 
frigeration of ice. and had wondered whence it had 
come. Now Marble and the others on board the An- 
nihilator were seeing with their own eyes the very 
jungles that had undoubtedly reared that same mammal 
countless centuries before. 

As the Annihilnlor shut off her exhausts and her 
officers prepared a scouting party, those on the bridge 
saw a herd of huge, towering mastodons thundering 
away from the meadow. There must have been fifty 
beasts in the great herd, their long, up-curling tusks 
standing out before their heads, shoving small trees 

• “A Journey Into the Earth’s Interior” or "Hare the Poles 
Really Been Discovered?" published in 1920 by MarshaH B. 
Gardner, its author. 
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aside as though they were match-sticks. The thunder 
of their pounding feet caused the earth to tremble as 
they stampeded away.* 

But would the lost Swedish .explorers be found in 
this strange world ? It was only natural tor Commander 
Allison and those under him to lielieve that they would 
be! Word received by the Markham Island liasc of the 
expedition had told that the .scientists had been camped 
at what they said was tlie true North Pole. Perhaps 
they had encountered the mysterious open lake an<l had 
followed it until they found themselves lost in a strange, 
tropical domain. Bob had little doubt that they would 
Ije found somewhere in the teeming world and he was 
now prepared to search for them. 

Exciting Moments 

H ad he been an older man and less imbued with the 
spirit of adventure, he might have placed a sub- 
ordinate in charge of the scouting expedition and taken 
himself to the safety of his cabin. But Bob Allison had 
a desire to be iu the thick of things, especially if ad- 
venture beckoned. And adventure called him strongly ; 
he could not resist going at the head of the party into 
this strange land on whose every side strange beasts 
peered at the invaders. 

Armetl to the teeth with powerful rifles that shot ex- 
plosive projectiles, they crossed the meadow in the di- 
rection taken by the herd of mammoths. Keen-eyed 
observers had spotted, in the valley beyond, what ap- 
peared to be the tail sections of a wrecked airship. 
There was no way of telling exactly what it was when 
the Annihilator flew over it because of the harmonious 
color-scheme of the jungle. And the wreckage had ap- 
peared smoke-blackene<l. leading Bob to believe that the 
Swedish ship had crashed and burned on the spot. 

At the head of fifty armed memlx:rs of his crew, and 
flanked by Professor Marble, Dr. Ralston and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Bright, Boh Ie<I the party down into 
a ravine to the edge of a swamp. A huge dinosaur stood 
in the center of the pool, lapping lily-p>a(U as uncon- 
cernedly as a domestic cat drinking milk out of a saucer. 
The beast looked up calmly and scrutinized the {arty, 
then lumbered away, its great reptilian tail swaying 
from side to side. 

‘‘Good Lord, commander!” ejaculated Professor 
Marble, trembling witli excitement. ‘‘That was an her- 
bivorous dinosaur ! Why, from all understanding of 
modern science, that beast should have been extinct for 
a million years I What do you think of it. Dr. Ralston ?” 
Dr. Ralston stood at the edge of the swamp and 
studied the huge dinosaur tracks, exactly like those pre- 
served in the asphalt beds of Wyoming and Nebraska ; 

*It was Marshall B. Gardner who first offered an argument 
as to the source of the preserved mastodon. He had (ought a 
bitter battle with orthodox science in an effort to prove that 
the mastodon had come from a tropical world inside of the 
earth. But strangely, little faith was placed in his theories. 
However, there was no denying them nowl The interior of the 
earth was a world in itself, a warm tropical world which thun- 
dered with the teeming life that on the exterior had long been 
extinct It had its own sun, the flaming mass which orthodox 
science claimed was merely the core of the earth; it had its own 
lakes, its own atmosphere. The Anmhilalor had unconsciously 
entered it through the northern entrance, ' an <^n polar cap 
1400 mfles across, and was now under an 800 mile thick earth- 
crust upon which humanity subsisted. 
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then he shook his "head blankly. 

"Damned if I can think anything, Marble!” he said 
incredulously, "I can't believe my eyes. But undoubt- 
edly the beast was an herbivorous dino !” 

Suddenly the air was rent with a scream of terrible 
agony. Every single ntember of the party automatically 
gripped his gun. The scream was inhuman, like the 
maniacal shriek of some primeval beast in the throes of 
death. Then there was a commotion on the other side 
of a medium-sized poo!. A horrible-looking creature 
had emerged from the water and grasped a small animal 
of the primate class, and was chewing it savagely. It 
was a great, ferocious marine lizard thirty feet long, 
and it was retreating into the water again with its 
victim between its saw-edged teeth. Instinctively Bob 
raised his explosive-throwing pistol and let fly. The 
pistol cracked softly but the explosion of the missile 
inside the lizard sent a thunderous report reverberating 
through the jungles. 

The lizard’s head was torn from its body and the 
creature fell to the shallow water, thrashing madly, its 
great tail beating the water and throwing a warm spray 
over those who watched. Then its death struggles 
ceased and it lay still, half submerged in the stagnant 
pool. The men went around to the other side and Pro- 
fessor Marble, after a brief study of the creature, de- 
clared that it bore complete resemblance to remains of 
such lizards taken from the chalk-beds of Kansas and 
Missouri. 

Then pandemonium seemed to break loose ! The ex- 
plosion of Bob's missile had awakened the dismal 
jungles around them, and creatures went crashing 
through the matted entanglements on every side. The 
herd of mastodons thundered down the ravine, trumpet- 
ing in a terrifying manner. Towering dinosaurs, her- 
bivorous and carnivorous, rose from the brush, stared 
at the strange creatures that had suddenly come among 
them, and raced away. And the pool boiled under the 
lashing of tremendous tails, snapping jaws and swim- 
ming water denizens, frightened by the sudden con- 
cussion. 

Stupefied at the abrupt uproar and the many strange 
beasts around them, the party stood stock-still and 
stared, open-mouthed. Commander Allison, his pistol 
half-raised, was watching the approach of the masto- 
dons. They came roaring down the valley toward them 
at a terrific speed. The ground seemed to tremble with 
the rise and fall of their thunderous feet. Horrifying 
blasts rent the silence as the herd crashed down upon 
the party with renewed speed, 

Bob’s pistol cracked again and again, and each time 
the crash of a giant body followed the roar of explod- 
ing missiles that mangled the beasts horribly. Then the 
whole party sprang into action. Rifles were lifted to 
strong shoulders and they belched death into the herd. 
But so mad was its rush that the remaining members 
came on like express trains, clearing the fallen beasts 
in wild leaps. Bob dropped a leading mammal ! then his 
pistol snapped, empty. Rapidly the rifles cracked until 
half the herd lay dead or dying. 

Seeing that the beasts were bent upon running them 
down, Bob ordered a retreat as the herd swung upon 
them. The party scattered immediately into the jungles 



to escape the enraged beasts. Bob, with his first officer 
Bright, sought the safety of a huge tree that swung 
spreading branches over the jungle level. Scarcely had 
they departed from the dead water-lizard than the re- 
mainder of the mastodon herd roared iMst and crashed 

Commander Alli.son re-loaded his heavy pistol as he 
sat in a crotch of the tree and jammed it into liis waist 
holster. Lieutenant-Commander Bright sat on a higher 
branch above and grinned, but his face was pale. 

"Narrow escape. Commander!” he said, trembling. 
"They’d have trampled the whole party in another 
minute !” 

“I tliought we could stop the stampede,” said Bob, 
glancing below him. "But evidently there's no stopping 
those beasts when they get started. Quite an odd ex- 
perience for a modern man, eh ?” 

"Odd?” queried Bright. “Odd, hell! Its stupefying, 
sir!” 

Bob chuckled softly and looked at his subordinate 
quizzically. 

"Not scared, are you, Bright?” he quizzed. 

“Not exactly, sir,” declared Bright, truthfully. “But 
I had a few funny sensations running through my 
innards when I saw that herd pounding down upon us ! 
You could call it fright if you want tol” 

“I suppose we all experienced sinking sensations, 
Bright !” said Bob. peering into the branches above him. 
“Its no crime for a man to get rattled under conditions 
like these!” 

In the moss-covered branches above him, Bob thought 
he detected a slight movement like the body of a snake 
crawling slowly across knotted boughs. Instinctively 
he drew his pistol and waited. Bright glanced up, yelled 
and swung down from his perch. Bob drew a bead on 
the slowly appearing head of a giant reptile and fired. 
The head vanished with an explosion and the giant tree 
shook madly under the death-throes of a monster snake ! 
A great green and yellow tail lashed out in a giant death- 
thrust. It caught Bob across the shoulders and sent 
him spinning into the lower branches, clutching fran- 
tically. His pi.stol dropped to the ground as he grasped 
at the twisted boughs. There he hung, gasping for 
breath; then let himself safely to the ground. 

Lieutenant-Commander Bright was waiting for him. 
He had recovered the pistol and was re-loading the 
empty chamber. 

“Hurt, sir?” he asked, handing ovpr Bob’s gun. 

“Knocked the breath out of me. Bright !” he said, 
still gasping. "Gripes, what a snake ! Must be fifty feet 
long I” 

“You should have dropped out of the tree when I 
did. Commander !” said Bright. “We had plenty of time 
to get out !” 

“I was taking no chances,” Bob nodded, rubbing his 
shoulder and grimacing. “Tm going to shoot first 
around here and argue afterward! Now where the hell 

"They scattered into the brush when the herd came 
down upon us!” said Bright, glancing around for a 
sign of the men. “I haven't seen hide nor hair of one 
of ’em since, sir! Perhaps they’ve returned to the 
Annihilator!” 
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CHAPTER V 
A New Danger 

F earing lor tlieir lives, commander Allison and 
Lieutenant-Commander Bright remained for a 
long time beside the great tree in whose higher 
branches lay the still body of the monster reptile. 
Around them the prehistoric jungles roared with awe- 
inspiring life. But gradually the tumult subsided as the 
beasts slowly forgot about the strange sounds created 
by the invaders. Then the two officers of the Annihila- 
tor found themselves immersed in a dead silence. Cau- 
tiously they strode, side by side, pistols ready, toward 
the edge of the stagnant pool. The ground was mucky 
from the pounding of tremendous feet. The water- 
litard had vanished. A commotion in the center of the 
pool told them that other creatures were feeding upon 
the remains. 

Then out of the oppressive silence came a sudden, 
prolonged shriek of the Anniliilalor's sirens. The two 
officers stiffened rigidly and regarded each other in 
blank amazement. Almost at once there came the muf- 
fled crack of staccato explosions, finally followed by the 
rolling boom of the ship’s high-powered rifle.s. From 
which direction the sounds came, they could not deter- 
mine. The roar and crash sounded scJidly around them. 
Lieutenant-Commander Bright stared into the tight- 
lipped features of his superior and addressed him. 

“Sounds like a fight. Commander !” he gasped. “May- 
be the AnnihUator is being attacked by some creatures !’’ 
“Perhaps we’d Iwtter scout around and find out!” ex- 
claimed Bob. “Which way did we come to get down 
here?” 

“I think we came down that hank on the other side,’’ 
Bright replied, tensely. “We can follow the party’s 
tracks lack to the meadow!” 

Whatever intentions or hopes Lieutenant-Commander 
Bright had of following the tracks of the party back to 
the Anniliilalor were immediately quashed when it was 
discovered that all boot-prints had been obliterated by 
the pound of animal feet. Not a human sjwor remained 
to be observed! Frightened, maddened beasts had cov- 
ered them completely, leaving not so much as a heel- 
mark anywhere in the muck that might direct the two 
officers in the direction of the Avniliilafor. 

It was with the grim realization that they were lost 
and de.^erted that they started up the steep, mucky bank 
which they thought led to the land on which the An- 
tiiJiilafor was grounded. But they fought their way up 
the slippery side of the slope and presently stood on a 
tree-covered plain. It was not the grassy meadow upon 
which the ship had settled, and while they stood there 
gaping at a huge dinosaur, that stood among the trees 
not far away, they realized that they were lost indeed ! 
Bob pulled up bis pistol in line with the beast’s head, 
but Bright held his arm. 

“We’re lost. Commander.” he said. “Better save your 
ammunition !” 

Bob lowered his gun, nodded and jammed it into its 
holster. Then they studied the lay of the land around 
them and decided to return to the pool in hopes of 
finding some hidden tracks of the party. 

Scarcely had they gone a dozen feet down the slip- 
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pery incline when a stone-tipped spear thudded into the 
ground between them. They paused, amazed and be- 
wildered, to watch the shaft vibrating like a fast-moving 
pendulum. Instantly they lunged for their pistols, study- 
ing the terrain below them. 

What they saw on the other side of the pool caused 
them to recoil and crouch, horror-stricken ! 

Across the swamp a half-hundred blood-curdling 
creatures with scaly, human-like botlics and Tricera- 
topsid* heads, stood on the fringe of the jungle and 
watched the crouching officers on the bank. They stood 
upright on two feet like a man, but their heads were the 
most frightful things Bob Allison or Bright had ever 
beheld. With a large bony armor curving down from 
the tops of their heads and across their shoulders, and 
savage, cruel eyes inserted above beastly snouts, the 
creatures sent stark terror surging through the brains 
of the two officers. 

Then one of the beasts poised a spear and let it fly. 
It curved a graceful arc over Bob’s head and buried its 
point notch-deep, in the soft earth. Mechanically he 
lifted his pistol and fired into the horde. The foremost 
Triceratopsian was tom to shreds as the missile from 
the gun exploded in his chest. 

Instantly the space between the two humans hummed 
with singing darts. A barb scraped Bright's neck, creas- 
ing the flesh. He let out a stream of oaths and fired 
rapidly at the creatures below. He was an expert shot 
with a pistol and as rapidly as he could pull the trigger, 
his ears were rewarded by mufTled explosions and ter- 
rible, beastly screams. But the Triceratopsians held 
their ground and hurled spear after spear in the direc- 
tion of the death-spewing pistols. 

Bob held his fire after his first shot, until Bright’s 
pistol clicked on an empty cylinder ; then he fired. Bright 
reloaded swiftly and by turns they sent missiles of ter- 
rible destruction into the horde in the swamp. Spears 
came from everywhere and then finally screaming 
arrows stirred up a hornets’ nest of buzzing around 
tJiem. An arrow went through Bob’s vizor like a bullet, 
lifting it back on his head; then another, creased at his 
boot-top, glanced off and lay beside him. He glanced 
at it quickly. The dart was tipped with an ivory head, 
sharpened to needle-point and notched along the edges. 
It made him shiver and he turned again to the horde 
that seemed bent upon annihilating them. 

Captured! 

T he creatures were spreading out into a long line 
now, as though preparing to rush. They sent a 
stream of arrows at the two half-hidden humans, their 
huge bows twanging loudly, and then as by some signal, 
they broke and ru.shed. As they came, Bob and Bright 
retreated slowly up the bank, firing rapidly at the fast- 
running beings in an effort to check their rush. Arrows 
continued to sing around their heads, and they wondered 
at the miracle that kept them among the living. 

Standing on the top of the incline they again paused. 
A barrage of darts whistled past them and they decided 
that things were getting too hot for them. They turned 
abruptly and raced headlong toward- the trees. The 

* Referring to a giant plant-eating dinosaur. 
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dinosaur had vanished, but weird forms scuttled under 
the branches. 

The triceratopsians followed on the run. They were 
flanked by others now which had come upon the scene 
like glistening, scaly beasts of a nightmare. Bob Allison 
and his first officer kept on steadily toward the trees. 
Small animals scurried out of their path on stilted legs. 
They were ant-like creatures as large as domesticated 
cats and made strange noises as they ran. 

Then as the two officers entered the fringe of the 
jungle, they found themselves confronted by another 
battalion of the grotesque creatures. From behind mas- 
sive tree-trunks surged a veritable army of Triceratops- 
ians. They came forward at once, spears upraised, and 
the two humans discovered that they were now sur- 
rounded on all sides by hideous, beastly beings who 
screeched triumphantly as they closed upon them. 

Standing back to back. Bob and Bright shot rapidly 
into the ranks that slowly closed around them on all 
sides. They sent slug after slug into them, mangling 
horribly those who were hit. Bob hoped the others 
would become friglitened and retreat. But the Tricera- 
topsians refused to become frightened. Instead they 
fitted ivory-tipped arrows into their powerful bows and 
let fly. but with mighty poor accuracy. 

Both men were nicked in a dozen places and blood 
coursed down Bright’s face from a crease across his 
scalp. A sharp pain told Bob that an arrow had seared 
his thigh. But he paid no attention to it. They fired 
as rapidly as they could and by the time their pistols 
were empty, the horde was upon them. 

As he was being lifted bodily onto the broad back of 
a frightful Triceratopsian, Bob brought his pistol down 
upon the creature’s bony head with a menace. There 
was a dull thud and the creature merely snorted, while 
another yanked the pistol from his hand. He received 
a sound cuffing across the back from the fellow that had 
his gun. and then lay still, panting and gasping for 
breath. He shot a quick glance toward Bright. The 
first officer lay on another broad back behind him. his 
face covered with blood and his head hanging gro- 
tesquely to one side. 

"Bright!” Bob cried, apprehensively. “Bright!” 

Lieutenant-Commander Bright’s head moved slowly 
and wobbled drunkenly ; then he managed to accumulate 
sufficient strength to raise it. Through blood-filled eyes 
he regarded the terror-stricken features of the com- 
mander and grinned strangely. 

“I’m all right, sir.” he saii faintly. “Guess I'm just 
weak from loss of blood!” 

The creature who bore Allison turned his beastly head 
and looked at him. Bob recoiled from the awesome 
brute’s breath, and squirmed to avoid it. Great hands, 
with thrce-taloned fingers and a cruel, bony thumb, 
clutched at him tightly and held him with a vise-like 

grip- 

Bob shuddered and sucked in his breath. 

The Triceratopsian that carried Bright, paused and 
shook him like a rat in a terrier's teeth. Bright emitted 
a groan and lay still. His eyes closed and his head hung 
limply. Bob cursed under his breath as he saw the body 
of his officer go limp. Then he heard again the scream 
of the Anttihilalor's sirens, followed by a series of rapid 



explosions. To his ears finally came a deep-throated 
roar. He shrank against the broad back that carried 
him, well-knowing what that roar meant. The An- 
nikilator had suddenly taken the air! Instinctively he 
searched the skies over his head. Far above him he 
caught the flash of a glistening body. From it trailed 
streaks of pale blue flame. Then it vanished like a will- 
o-the-wisp in the distance. 

The Anniliilalor had deserted its commander and its 
first officer! Why it had suddenly taken off and roared 
out of sight Bob could not guess, unless it was because 
the ship too had been attacked by the Triceratopsians and 
was forced to flee for safety. But why had she gone 
beyond sight ? He could not see or understand why such 
an impregnable craft as the Aiiniliilator ll would flee 
before a lot of old-world savages. But Bob Allison was 
destined to learn much of this old world before he be- 
came many days older ! 

A Mysterious Sound 

F or what seemed an hour. Bob lay across the back 
of the Triceratopsian that bore him through the 
jungle with little effort. Frequently he glanced at the 
inert form of Bright. Several times the first officer had 
groaned and Bob wondered if he was dying. Dry blood 
caked the man's features and the small area of skin that 
showed here and there on his cheeks was as white as 
death. 

During all this time the creatures pushed through the 
jungle in an arrow-point formation. The bristling thick- 
ets with their sabre-like thorns did not hinder them, 
merely scraping against their scaled bodies and being 
brushed aside. But often strange thorns pricked the un- 
protected bodies of the officers, causing the flesh around 
the wounds to become dead for a time and then to pain 
nauseatingly. Their clothing was soon torn to shreds 
and they were suffering from head to foot. 

They came upon another herd, this time one of im- 
perial elephants, grazing in an open glade. They raised 
their trunks and trumpeted shrilly at the procession; 
then resumed feeding. The Triceratopsians seemed to 
have no fear of the huge beasts. They went right along 
as though they did not exist, and Bob wondered if the 
trumpeting was a kind of beastly salute. 

After a period of precarious climbing, the Tricera- 
topsians traverso<l a low range covered with vegetaticn 
and entered a wide, open valley. As they emerged from 
the jungle, Bob’s eyes concentrated upon the burned hull 
of a huge airship. It lay in a twisted mass, berylliutn 
girders and braces standing out like the bones of some 
grotesque skeleton. He studied the wreckage for a mo- 
ment and then gasped. A thin plate of steel lay a few 
yards from the blackened frame. Upon it were the 
serial numbers and name of the lost explorers' ship, the 
Skjangli! He twisted his head toward Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bright and yelled loudly. 

“Bright !" he cried. “Snap out of it, old man ! Look 
at that wreck !” 

Bright managed to life his head and to stare off to 
his right. His head wobbled and it must have been 
seconds before he could clear his brain of the stupor 
that clouded it. Then his eyes popped open with recog- 
nition. 
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"A wrecked airship, Allison !” he exclaimed. “It’s not 
the — the Annihilalor, is it?” 

"You're goofey yet. Bright !" said Bob. “Take a look 
at that steel plate laying in the open!” 

Bright stared at the square of steel for a moment and 
then regarded his sii|>erior officer with flashing eyes. 

"The Skjtmgli!" he snapped, hopefully. "The ship 
of the lost men!” 

■■Right!" the commander agreed. ■‘It’s the Skjaugli, 
the ship for which we’ve been searching 1” 

Bright nodded. 

“If the explorers were in some kind of a battle with 
these beastly devils,” he said, ‘■it’s logical to think that 
the victor.s would burn or destroy the ship to prevent 
them from escaping !” 

"Right you are!” said Bob. ■'That’s exactly what 
happened. I'll wager! Some powerful tribe annihilated 
the SkjatirtU and made off with the crew and passengers, 
even as they attempted to capture the Annihilator. Did 
you know, Bright, that the Annihilator has gone aloft 
and away — deserted us?” 

Bright’s mouth opened in a terrified expression. He 
stared at Commander Allison for a loi^ moment and 
then groaned. 

■'Deserted us ? My God, how could they take off and 
leave ns here to be slaughtered by these devils?” 

■'You must have been out, then, when she went 
away. Bright!” said Boh .Mlison, frankly, “1 watched 
her disappear in the distance. But don’t forget, old 
timer, that we’re not dead yet, and the Annihilator will 
undoubtedly return!” 

"I have scant re.spect for the young nincompoops in 
command of her now. Allison !” Bright swore, groaning 
and nursing his neck. His hand came away from the 
wound covered with clotted blood. He stared at it for 
an instant and then spat deliberately down the back of 
the beast that carried him. The Triceratopsian paid no 
heed to the insult, but merely went on without turning 
even his head. 

The Triceratopsians had crossed the open ground 
and now headed again into the brush. Allison noticed 
well-worn trails on every hand now, and from far away, 
his ears detected the throb of drums. He decided that 
the sound must come from some tremendous kettle- 
drums, for it was different from any other sound to 
which his ears were accustomed. The jungles were re- 
echoing the throbbing rumbles that sounded like steady, 
intermittent rolls of thunder, the beats timed to a second. 

Bob relaxed his legs and arms and lay across the 
muscular .shoulders of the brute, resigned now to what- 
ever the future held for him. He watched the muscles 
play in powerful knots across the broad, scaled back of 
the Triceratopsian. From the neck down, the fellow was 
a fine specimen of human structure. But from the neck 
up. he was utterly loathsome. 

Bob studied the creature’s feet as it trod the trail. Its 
pedal extremities were clawed like its hands and spread 
out like the feet of some predatory bird. There were 
as many talon-tipped toes as there were fillers on his 
rather well-shaped human-like hands. But the claws 
of each could have torn a man to shreds within a min- 
ute, so sharp and terrible were they. 

The Triceratopsians were a head taller than Bob, 



making them close to seven feet high, They swung 
through the jungles with the ease and grace of an 
Iroquois, looking neither to the right nor left. They 
seemed to be the supreme rulers of all the beasts of the 
forests, and when any other creatures were encountered 
in the gloom-filled forest aisles, these either hissed, 
snorted or bellowed, and then resumed feeding. Every- 
thing, even the great savage mastodons and the towering 
dinosaurs, seemed to bow to the mysterious supremacy 
of this Triceratopsian horde, these strange beings, half- 
dinosaur and half-man. 

Bob wondered at this great mystery, which, to him, 
as a layman, was insolvable. He could hardly believe it 
possible for a modern man to be taken back into the dim 
ages of the beginning. The whole thing seemed like 
some wild nightmare and he wondered if he were really 
awake or dreaming ! 

But the swaying motion of the beast that carried 
him told him plainly that he was very much alive. .'Vnd 
among other things, the persistent throb of thunderous 
drums informed him that they were getting nearer to 
the sounds. The thunder rolled down upon his ears 
more sharply now as though some giant creature stood 
before a mammoth drum and pounded it steadily with 
two mighty hammers, one in each hand. 

Presently he found himself thinking of Joan. Would 
he ever see her again? Why hadn’t he resigned his 
rank to carry out the plans for their marriage? What 
would she think when the world learned that the two 
commanders of the Annihilator had gone to their death 
at the hands of some terrible creatures deep within the 
earth ? He doubted if the news would kill her, but it 
certainly would cast a shadow over the remainder of 
her life. He cursed himself for a fool for ever under- 
taking the venture in .search of the lost scientists whose 
wrecked ship had already been discovered. Life cer- 
tainly was cruel to him. Scarcely had he recovered from 
his experiences in the Annihilator I, it seemed, than he 
found his life imperiled again under even more fright- 
ful conditions. Disaster certainly hounded him ! 

CHAPTER VI 
The Beasts at Home 

E ventually the procession went down a steep 
incline and entered upon another flat plain. The 
throb of the drums was very close now and Bob 
studied the terrain ahead. As far as his eyes could see 
there was a vast flat plain with towering lush grass 
swaying gently in a warm breeze. Great animals grazed 
here and there, their heads high above the waving 
grass. Two dinosaurs stood off to the left and regarded 
them for a long moment, then raced away like gigantic 
kangaroos. Every bound carried them entirely out of 
the grass and presently they vanished in the distance. 

There was a sudden, terrifying scream from some- 
where close at hand. Bob’s hand went instinctively to 
his empty holster. The scream sounded like some giant 
in distress, so close was it. Then he caught sight of a 
great grcsmd-sloth racing madly through the grass. A 
large, tawny cat, with tremendous fangs protruding 
from its jaws, tore after it, screaming the maniacal ciy 
of the hunting jungle beast. 
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From his perch on the shoulders o£ the Triceratop- 
sian he could watch the race of death as the animals 
appeared frequently in little open patches on the plain. 
The great sabre-toothed tiger was gaining rapidly. 
Presently it paused, crouched down in a little glade to 
bunch its muscles, and sprang into the air. There was 
a terrified squeal from the victim and then the lush 
grass at the spot was in terrific commotion. 

For a few tense moments he watched the struggle 
and then all became still except for the geiUle weaving 
of the grass under the influence of the breeze. The 
tiger had evidently won and had settled down to gorge. 

Swiftly now the horde made headway. The creatures 
almost ran along the wide, road-like trails before them. 
The Triceratopsian who carried Bob and Bright seemed 
tireless. They maintained the pace set by the others 
with little effort despite their burdens. Then suddenly 
the trail widened into a tremendous clearing in which 
stood innumerable mound-shaped dwellings of what 
looked like adobe mud. In the center towered one 
great structure above all others. It consumed an area 
of nearly an acre. The rest of the village was built 
around it in a circle, and Bob concluded, as a vast 
tlirong of Triceratopsians came fortli to meet the pro- 
cession, that the central structure was some kind of 
a council-house. He shot a quick, apprehensive glance 
at Bright. 

The first officer of the Annihilator was sitting up- 
right now upon the shoulders of his beast of burden. 
The Triceratopsian must have perched him astraddle 
of his neck so he could be carried more easily. Bright 
presented a strange sight, riding as though straddling 
a horse, on the neck of the grotesque beast, and Bob 
grinned. His friend seemed to be enjoying his ride 
now, for he liad regained some of his lost strength and 
had managed to mop some of the clotted blood from 
his face. He was holding on to the creature, with his 
hands grip;x:d on the curling plate of bone armor that 
ran from the top of his captor’s head to shoulder level. 
His body swayed in rhythm with every quick step taken 
by the beast under him. 

A tremendous crowd of Triceratopsians now stood 
in front of the procession. Half-grown Triceratopsian 
youngsters, grotesque little devils at best and filled with 
blood-lust, thronged the edge of the gathering, and 
picked up stones with eager hands. The mass broke 
suddenly and the procession entered an aisle packed on 
both sides by grunting, beastly creatures. "Troops of 
youngsters fell in behind and Bob was forced to dodge 
small stones that were hurled at him by young hands. 

Suddenly the two humans were placed on the hard- 
packed ground and shoved forward, side by side. The 
Triceratopsians fell in around them closely, as though 
to protect them from the barrage of stones that gleeful 
Triceratopsian brats were pelting them with. 

“The dirty little rats !” snarled Bright. “I'd like to 
get my fingers on the throat of that leader . . . the big- 
gest one of the mob! I’d certainly wring it for him!’’ 

A small stone bounced off a Triceratopsian helmet 
and smacked Bob on the temple. His knees buckled 
under him from the numbing force of the missile and 
Bright held him up as a brute lifted a clawed foot to 
deliver him a sound kick for faltering. Bob groaned 



and shot a liand to his head. The force of the blow 
reeled him and a tiny stream of blood dribbled from 
his temple. 

The Triceratopsians now strode so swiftly toward 
the great council-house that Bob and Bright, weak as 
they were, found it difficult to maintain the pace. Fre- 
quently the creatures behind them shoved them for- 
ward or delivered vicious kicks that at times almost sent 
them on their faces. Half-running, they finally reached 
the huge structure and were picked up again in scaled 
arms. Then the procession entered and Bob and Bright 
were unceremoniously hurled upon what appeared to be 
an altar in the center of the large room. 

A great gathering of Triceratopsians was already 
on hand, sitting in an unbroken circle around the altar 
like an audience in a circular theater. A few feet in 
front of the first row of leering spectators sat a tre- 
mendous brute. He towered head and shoulders above 
the others and held in his claw-like fists a knotted dub 
that was stained with vermilion. Pendants of bone 
dangled from the shaft and a human skull bung sus- 
pended on a cord around his stubby, beastly neck. 

Beside him squatted a white-haired human, his 
features half-hidden Ijchind a stained, knotted beard, 
his eyes flashing with the same terrible cruelty that 
marked the apparent deviltry of the huge creature him- 
self ! The man was naked except (or a narrow breech- 
clout of tiger skin around his skinny, wrinkled loins. 
Around his waist was a cartridge bandolier and in a 
handy holster nestled an ancient pistol of the kind that 
had preceded the introduction of the modern guns that 
shot missiles filled with high explosives! 

The Renegade 

HEN Bob’s eyes fell upon the human who was 
evidently a white man well advanced in years, he 
was astonished beyond description. It was certainly 
strange to find a white man on intimate terms with 
the frightful beasts of this dawii-age jungle! And the 
man was sitting placidly beside a triceratopsian who, to 
all appearances, was the chief of the horde! It was 
a mystery that caused both officers to stare incredulously 
at the man. How did he come to 1)e there, and how did 
he manage to place himself so high in the esteem of the 
Triceratopsians as to give him a ranking position beside 
the cruel leader? 

Bob and Bright sat up presently on the altar and 
stared around them. Evil faces confronted them on 
every hand. The throbbing of the drums smote upon 
their ears with a menace, then suddenly it ceased. For 
what seemed a long time they sat still, staring into the 
cruel features of the man b«ide the chief, as though 
too stupefied to speak. 

The man regarded them calmly, never moving an 
inch. His eyes stared like the open eyes of the dead, 

never blinking. Had he been an image of stone, he 

could not have sat more still and rigid. He seemed 

to be trying to bore into the very souls of the two 

officers, and they shuddered. After a time Bob slowly 
pulled his pipe from a pocket, filled it with a fragrant 
tobacco from a small water-tight container, and struck 
a match to it. Bright watched him through wide eyes 
as he held the match over the bowl and puffed. From 
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out of the sides of his eyes Bob studied the creatures 
around him. Their mouths snapped open in astonish- 
ment when they beheld the match flame. The man be- 
side the chief sat as immobile as a stone figure. Then 
Bob addressed him sternly. 

“What's the big idea of taking us captive, old man?” 
he snapped. "Have we harmed you or your vulgar 
friends in coming here?” 

The ancient devil’s tousled head moved a fraction 
of an inch, but his eyes bored straight ahead at the 
two ragged officers. Bob puffed on his pipe with a 
feigned calmness and wondered if the man understood 
English. Perhaps the man was dumb or long years 
spent with the awesome Triceratopsians had dulled his 
wits to any kind of human communication. 

As he speculated upon the strange presence of the 
fellow in this remote world within the earth, he decided 
that he must be a lost polar explorer who had wandered 
across the open lake and entered the steaming jungles, 
over which he must now rule partly. He did not doubt 
that the man had lost all sense of respect for mankind. 
Men have been known to return to the Jungle and cast 
all their civilized traits into the discard for the freedom 
of savagery. 

“Well, can't you answer me?” Bob asked impatiently, 
putting on a bold front in an effort to bluff his way 
into liberty. 

By the looks in the eyes of the Triceratopsians, he 
somehow felt that they held him in some kind of awe 
since he flicked his match into flame. He had read 
l)O 0 ks of history in which men won freedom and safety 
by just such acts as striking a match at the right time, 
making their savage captors believe they possessed 
supernatural powers. That was the reason why he had 
lit his pipe when he did. 

He blew a cloud of white smoke from his lips and 
spat deliber.ately at the feet of the squatting Tricera- 
topsian ruler. The huge fellow blinked his eyes stupidly 
and stared at the two captives. Then the old man 
twisted his leathery lips into a snarl and spoke. 

“Yes. I can answer you!” he .snapped. His voice 
seemed to come from between clenched teeth. “You 
liave been taken into captivity by the Ruler of All who 
has forbidden tlie existence of humans in the world 
that cradled him ! Our great chief, Hokar, master of 
the world within a world, makes war on all who 
trespass !“ 

“Then what the hell are you doing here?” Bright 
snapped heatedly. "You’re a hell of a fine specimen 
of humanity to be in cahoots with a mob of cut-throats 
like this !” 

“If 1 prefer the society of these people to your kind, 
it's none of your business !" the man hissed with men- 
acing evil. "I chose this kind of beings rather than to 
continue living with your kind who drove me here!” 

“Drove you here?” Bob asked incredulously. “What 
do you mean ?” 

Bright’s eves lighted with suspicion and he nodded 
at Boh. 

“He's an escaped criminal who wandered north and 
found a way into the interior, Allison!” he sneered, 
glancing furtively at the man to see the effect of his 
assertion. The man scowled and clenched his fists 



tightly. 

“Exactly!” he growled tensely. "But you’ll never 
get out to tell where I am!” 

"And wliy not?” Bob questioned, arching his brows 
in feigned surprise. 

“Because it is the will of Hokar that you die even 
as others like you will die in the jaws of the Tricera- 
tops!” the man snapped. 

“Others?” gasped Bob, leaning forward. He had 
a vagtie suspicion of the meaning of the man’s words. 
Surely he did not refer to the lost explorers as the 
“others.” Or had more of his own men from the 
AnnUnlator been taken? 

“Others!” the man repeated. “Swedes!” 

“Then you have taken the scientists whose ship we 
saw wrecked on the way here?” asked Bob. 

"Hokar has set the Swedes aside for his especial 
pleasure !” the old man gritted as though trying to 
control an insane anger that was burning within him 
for all humanity. “We wrecked their ship when it 
landed, and captured the lot to fill the belly of the 
sacred Triceratops!” 

The Sentence 

OOD Lord, man,” said Bright savagely. “You 

VJ couldn’t stand aside and watch your kind mur- 
dered in cold blood !” 

“Don’t you fool yourself about me, mister!” he 
scowled, stroking his stained beard with a gnarled hand. 
“I’ve enjoyed it before and I’ll enjoy it again when 
you two smart alecs go into the jaws of the beast which 
these good people worship as you worship your God 
... if you have one!” 

“You seem to forget that our ship, the Annihilator, 
will come back here and blow you all to hell !” snapped 
Bob. “You might kill us, old man, but yoti’ll die your- 
self as a result. My men will return here to demand 
our release- If you and Hokar fail, they'll blast the 
whole tribe to pieces!” 

“You can't frighten me or Hokar, young fellow!” 
snapped the man with an evil hiss. “Its been tried 
before! You can’t bull your way out. In the first 
place you killed a dozen of Hokar's men! He demands 
your lives in payment for them. And by liell you’re 
going to pay his bill and mine too 1” 

“What's your bill?” quizzed Bob with sarcasm. 

“Civilization has wronged me, young man!” Hokar’s 
ancient lieutenant snarled. “It accused me of a murder 
that I did not commit 1 It confined me in your prison 
at Nome ! It took my wife away from me . . . mined 
me in the eyes of all men ! They tortured me until 
they made me confess to that crime; then sentenced me 
to hang! But I escaped! .\nd all civilization is going 
to pay one of these days when Hokar’s strength in- 
creases. He’ll sweep the wlide surface clean! But 
you’re going to be the first on account ! Your lives are 
going toward the settlement of civilization’s debt to 
me! It will be a pleasure to see two officers of the 
United States Air Forces die a dozen deaths in one !” 

“You’re crazy!” grumbled Bright, amazed. “You're 
as crazy as a loon 1” 

“Who are you, anyhow?” gasped Bob, smiling grimly 
at the old fellow’s evident insanity.- 
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"You wouldn't know m&!’’ the man hissed. "I es- 
caped from Nome before you were bom ! But if it’ll 
do you any good ... I am Richard Brandt, formerly 
of Seattle and Nome!” 

"Never heard of youl” said Bob. "What you did 
before you came here is nothing to me! We are not 
responsible for your hatred of society 1" 

“Every civilized man is responsible !’’ growled Brandt. 

He nudged the grotesque beast beside him and ad- 
dressed him in grunting tones. Hokar bent close to 
him atid snarled like an angry beast. The two officers 
condemned to die in the jaws of the sacred Triceratops 
were amazed that Richard Brandt could converse easily 
with Hokar in the ruler's grunting speech. They con- 
versed like snarling dogs for a moment and then Brandt 
faced the captives again. 

“Hokar has set your doom for tomorrow when the 
mists clear from the face of the Central Sun !” Brandt 
interpretetl with a pleased grin. “At that time a thou- 
sand warriors will return from the place where they 
attacked your ship. They will bring other prisoners 
to die with you. Warriors from all Hokar’s outposts 
will be on hand to witness the sacrifice!" 

Bob and Bright were stunned into immobility, unable 
to believe their ears. It was hard to realize that death 
loomed over them like a grim, menacing spectre : but 
there was no doubt that Hokar and Brandt meant to 
carry out their planes for their destruction on the mor- 
row. But how did Brandt know that HeJear’s warriors 
had made a successful raid on the Annihilator’s scout- 
ing party? Undoubtedly they had attacked the ship 
and failed, but by Brandt's words, they must have taken 
the scouting party which had retreated into the jungle 
when the ma.stodon herd thundered down upon it at 
the swamp, Tlie two officers did not know the real 
significance of the throbbing drums, the wireless system 
of the savage tribes of Hokar. Richard Brandt must 
have taught the terrible Triceratopsians many things 
since he arrived among them. Communication by thun- 
dering drums must have been one of those thirds ! 

CHAPTER VII 
Imprisoned I 

C OMMANDER ROBERT ALLISON and his 
first officer Bright were taken without further 
ceremony out of the great council-house and led 
away. Outside a great mob had gathered to await the 
reappearance of the two officers who to them must 
have been as grotesque in appearance as any of the 
Triceratopsians were to the men from the Annihilalor. 
Again mobs of Triceratopsian youngsters, armed with 
stones and sharp sticks, flew at them with a hatred. 
Bob kicked angrily at a savage, half^rown beast which 
had attempted to bite him, sending the beast spinning. 
Instantly a Triceratopsian cuffed him cruelly for his 
defensive act and they were led between mud houses 
and finally halted in front of a square stockade. 

The mob followed, growling and snarling among 
themselves like a pack of hunger-crazed wolves. But 
they stood away at a safe distance now as two Tricera- 
topsian warriors swung open a great gate leading into 
the stockade which comprised towering logs, sharpened 



to points at the top like an old-time frontier fort. The 
two officers felt that Brandt had had a Iiand in having 
the stockade erected for it was different from any other 
type of Triceratopsian structure. It showed human 
thought and genius at first glance. 

They were led into the "pen” rapidly. A dozen 
savages of Hokar's horde, followed by Brandt himself, 
escorted them to the far side of the stockade and pro- 
ceeded at once to peg them out spread-eagle fashion to 
the rough wall. Knowing the uselessness of resistance, 
they meekly permitted themselves to be tied, hands and 
feet, with twisted fibre thongs that bit into their wrists 
with stinging pain. The Triceratopsians were certainly 
taking no chances on their breaking their bonds and 
escaping, for the bonds were drawn tight and knotted, 
almost shutting off the blood from their hands. 

Brandt himself inspected the (hongs and grunted with 
satisfaction. He stepped off and surveyed the doomed 
victims with an air of supreme contempt. 

“That’s the beginning of your end !" he snapped, 
waving the Triceratopsians away with a flip of his 
grimy hand. “You’ll hang there until Hokar is ready 
to feed you to his sacred beasts!” 

"You’ll suffer for this, you big stiff!" snapped Bob 
hatefully. “If I could get my fingers on you Td wring 
your scaly neck, you dirty ... !” 

Brandt pulled his open hand back over his head and 
sent it with stinging force into the commander’s writh- 
ing features. lie groaned and sagged under the blow 
for it had great power despite the man’s advanced age. 

“That’s what I think of you. young fellow!” Brandt 
hissed. "I could tear you to shreds with my bare hands 
if I felt like it! But I'll get more satisfaction in seeing 
you chewed up in hunks!” 

"You’re a yellow rat. Brandt !" Bright swore in his 
face. 

Hokar’s iuiman lieutenant drew lock his fist again 
and held it. He grinned and let it fall, nodding. 

“Yellow or not won’t save you. mister!” he growled. 
“Another word out of you and I’ll turn tliose savage 
brats in the pen to muss you up!" 

“Yeah?” hissed Bright. 

“Yeah!” snapped Brandt, emphatical!)’. turning on 
his heel and walking toward the gate, which banged 
shut after he made his exit. 

Bright, staring around the stockade, now gasped out 
loud at what he saw. 

Pegged out against the wall on the far side were the 
sagging forms of other men. hanging limply to their 
wrist-thongs ! Bright let out a curse and hissed at Bob. 
The commander was hanging almost inert from the 
effects of Brandt’s savage blow, but he looked up at 
the voice of his first officer. 

"We’re not alone here. .Mlison!” oried Bright, ex- 
citedly. “Look over there !” 

Bob peered info the shadowy gloom across the stock- 
ade and gasped. 

“Men !” he exclaimed. “Why, Bright, they must be 
the members of the Swedish polar expedition! Are 
they dead?” 

“They look it. Commander!” snapped Bright. “Xn! 
By God, they’re living all right! They must have 
thought it best to play dead when we came in ! Hey, 
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over there!” 

A man with a heavy black beard shook his head 
wildly and looked up. His eyes flashed like pools of 
fire in the gloom as they found the source of the voice 
that brought him out of a stupor. He stood suddenly 
rigid against the wall, tugged at his wrist bonds, and 
then stared across the stockade stupidly. 

“What’s wrong with you fellows ... all dead?” 
Bright asked, pausing for a reply. 

The bearded man shook his head dumbly and 
shru^ed his powerftil shoulders. Then he turned his 
head to the man next to him and hissed like a snake 
to call his attenticm. The fellow lifted his head and 
surveyed his neighbor with alarm. They conversed in 
an alien tongue for a moment and then the second man 
faced the distant wall of the stockade. 

“My associate does not understand English,” he said 
weakly. “We’ve been sleeping from exhaustion, I 
guess. What are you doing here?” 

“The great Brandt has pegged us out for sacrifice !” 
Bob volunteered. “Do you men belong to the Swedish 
polar expedition?” 

“Brandt?” the man hissed. “The filthy murderer! 
Yes, we are all that remain of the expedition! What 
brought you into the interior?” 

“The United States Government sent us out to look 
for you 1” Bob replied without hesitation. “And we 
were investigating a strange open lake on the surface 
when we came upon this world. I was in command of 
the AnniMlator 11, our ship. With Bright here, I set 
out with a scouting party to explore around. We got 
lost and were capture<l by Hokar’s brutes !” 

“Tm sorry we were the cause of your predicament!” 
the Swedish scientist said sadly. “We were twenty 
strong when we landed to investigate this interior 
world. Hokar’s savages attacked our ship and de- 
stroyed it, killing ten men outright 1 Where is your 

“Gone!” said Bright. “The brutes attacked it and 
the officers in charge took her off! We’ve no idea 
where the An>iihilalor is now. but we have a feeling 
that she’ll come back for us !” 

“Come back?” the man asked hopefully. 

"She’ll come back all right!” snapped Bob. “And 
when she does, Brandt and Hokar will see hell pee- 
ping!” 

Hopeless 

B y this time, ten weary men, standing rigid against 
the wall opposite the two officers, were all staring 
with wide-eye(i wonder. Professor Donalsen seemed 
to be the only member of the bedraggled expedition 
who could speak English, and he acted as spokesman 
for his fellows. He talked the whole matter over with 
the Aniiihilator’s commanders and explained to his 
comrades all that was said. Bob and Bright saw their 
eyes flashing with joy as they learned that the Aiini- 
hikUor had attempted to find them. But they were 
suddenly downcast when they were informed of the 
ship’s take-off, leaving its chief officers stranded. Bright 
internipted the scientist and regarded him curiously. 

“When has Brandt timed you for death?” he asked 
bluntly. 



"He hasn’t set any time yet," the scientist replied 
gloomily, "but we expect it with each passing hour! 
He’s just playing with us now . . . killing us with 
anxiety and apprehension. And you . . .?” 

"When the mists clear from the face of the Central 
Sun!” Bright growled. “When will that be?” 

“That will be tomorrow by our reckoning,” said the 
professor tensely. “Each night there is a mist before 
the sun, probably steam, and when it clears, Hokar’s 
horde worships the Triccratops, a great beast to which 
they bear a striking resemblance. We’ve seen the 
beast! It is a tremendous creature of the reptilian 
class, with a head like the savages, and a squat body 
with a long, bone-studded tail. The Triccratops is to 
these creatures what the great ape is to our kind. Here 
man-like beings sprang from the animal triceratopsids, 
as the humans sprang from the simians of our world, 
resulting in the creation of a Triceratopsian culture 
over which Hokar rules.” 

“Well, cheer up, we die in the jaws of the Tricera- 
tops when the mists clear tomorrow!" said Bright. 
“Unless the AnnihUaior shows up before that time, I 
guess our bones go to the Triceratopsian brats!” 
Professor Donalsen shuddered and sucked in his 
breath. 

“The Triccratops will leave no bones to be picked, 
friend," he said. 

“Have you tried to get loose?" Bob asked suddenly. 
The scientist laughed harshly. 

"Certainly, but it is futile! Brandt had Dr. Jor- 
genssen flogged for even trying. They watch us almost 
constantly, waiting like carrion for one of us to die!” 
For the next few minutes the explorers talked among 
themselves. Bob hung his head resignedly with thoughts 
of Joan uppermost in his mind. Strangely he did not 
worry much about his own life. He dreaded more the 
shock she would suffer when he failed to return or 
if word was handed to her telling of his death. But 
that seemed unavoidable now. He must pay with his 
life for the apparent injustice of man-made laws and 
civilization against one man — whose broodings had 
created within him an insane hatred for all mankind. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Other Victims 

T he sun in this strange interior world did not 
set like the sun of the Solar System. Instead it 
seemed to stand almost overhead now like a fixed 
star of the proportions of the moon as seen from the 
surface. A foggy mist was beginning to form an 
obscuring photosphere around it, not hiding it entirely, 
but causing the sphere to glow like a cold, clammy ball. 

Days and nights here were determined by the clouds 
of mists that formed over the central sun with as 
unceasing regularity as our own solar sun slips down 
in the west to herald the approach of night, and rises 
again in the east with the dawn of a new day. And 
the disk looked as cold and chilly as an arctic moon, but 
Bob Alli.son felt no change in temperature when the 
central sun became almost hidden from his view by the 
mists. 

Strangely, the climate did not vary, remaining as 
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fixed as the interior sun itself. He watched the clouds 
for a time and then the ghostly shadows tliat danced 
around him on all sides with the fall of a deadly gloom 
over the domain of Hokar. Shadows were everywhere, 
lurking like evil spectres in the corners of the stockade. 
An interior night was at last on hand and the jungles 
seemed to awaken to it by creating a ceaseless din. 

Those in the stockade shuddered when they heard 
the terrifying scream of a sabre-toothed tiger. Great 
mastodons were evidently crashing through the matted 
brush on all .sides of Hokar’s city of mud mounds. 
Huge insects droned overhead in swarms. Batlike birds 
with niembraned wings flapped dismally over the open 
stockade like great carrion. Some of them hesitated 
in their slow, deliberate flight, and circled the stock- 
ade. One flew very close, and Bob saw its eyes flashing 
like fire-flecked rubies as it surveyed the scene below. 

Then suddenly Hokar’s city went into pandemonium ! 
Those within the stockade were terrified by the gut- 
turals that came from innumerable Triceratopsian 
throats. The sounds harmonized with the beastly 
grunts, screams and groans that emanated in the jungles 
beyond the town, but they were now so dose that the 
doomed humans were horrified. What was happening, 
anyhow? Was the Annihilalor returning? Had it 
been spotted by the Triceratopsians, creating uncon- 
trolled excitement among them? Bob was soon to learn 
the reason for the excitement. 

After a time, the stockade gates were swung open 
again and in marched a dozen humans guarded by a 
squad of Hokar’s warriors. They were immediately 
pegged out against the wall adjacent to the two officers, 
and deserted. The gates crashed shut and presently 
the town became still again. Hokar’s thousand war- 
riors had returned from their raid on the Annihilalor 
and they had brought with them wliat remained of 
the scouting party ! 

Instinctively Boh counted them as they were pegged 
out, keeping silent through the entire process. Then 
he heard the men swearing and cursing the hand of 
Fate that had led them into the claws of these brutes. 
Bob remained silent until after the gates closed; then, 
staring into the gloom, he addressed his men. Bright 
had been dozing and was too stupefied to make a .sound. 

“What hapi>ened, men?” tensely Bob asked. “Can 

He was aware that all heads had been turned in his 
direction and all eyes were staring at him. Then be 
heard the nearest man gasp excitedly. 

“Commander Allison !” the man ejaculated in aniaze- 

“Yes, I am Allison," said Bob softly, peering at the 
shadowy forms. 

“We thought you were killed when the herd of ele- 
pliant.s .stampeded, sir!’’ the man gasped. “Then under 
command of Lieutenant Backus we retreated back 
toward the Annihilaior. But when we reached the 
meadow we found the ship was being attacked by the 
savages. They had somehow brought a great herd of 
huge mastodons into the fight and hurled them at the 
Annihilator. The animals would have wrecked her 
in no time with their heavy chaiging, and the ship took 
off for protection. We were captured after a fight. 



Lieutenant Backus and Professor Marble were speared. 
We left twenty-three dead on the ground !” 

“Backus and Marble killed ?" Lieutenant-Commander 
Bright interjected suddenly. 

“Killed at the first skirmish. Dr. Ralston and Ser- 
geant Ringer were so badly wounded that they were 
left on the ground to die! Ringer had an arrow 
through his chest and Ralston was run through by a 

“Yeah!” volunteered a man next in line. “And the 
devils drank the blood of the dead and left the dying 
to the carrion!” 

“My God!" groaned Bob. blanching. “That’s ter- 
rible!” 

“Terrible is right, sir I" the man admitted. “But 
what's going to happen to us?" 

“I ... 1 ... I don’t know, men,” Bob said dis- 
mally. “Lieutenant-Commander Bright and myself are 
condemned to die in a few hours! What's left of the 
Swedes are here, too. awaiting death. You'll probably 
follow!” 

The men groaned. Every ear had heard and then 
from across the stockade came the brave voice of Pro- 
fessor Donalsen. 

“If we could get loose, Commander Allison,” he said 
in low tones, “there’s enough of us to put up a good 
fight and go down like men !” 

Bob tugged savagely at his bonds and felt them give 
just a trifle, but the fibre thongs bit into his flesh and 
held. He grunted with pain and gave it up. 

"Good idea, professor!” he gritted. “But get loose 
first! It can’t be done!” 

The Coming of Dawn 

L ong before the mists vani.shed from around the 
I central sun, Hokar’s city was awake. The din of 
the jungles had subsided slowly after a time and. as 
an interior morning dawned, becanie altogether silent. 
The Triceratopsians seemed to liave worked themselves 
into a beastly silent frenzy during the gloomy night and 
had reached the climax as the shadows gradually lifted 
from the town. 

They made terrifying sounds now outside the stock- 
ade and the pounding of countless feet on the liard- 
packed earth around the council-house told those within 
the pen that they were stamping a savage ritual. It 
seemed that tlicir number liad increased three-fold 
during the night, and now the mounded city was in an 
uproar. 

The humans, pegged out for slaughter or sacrifice, 
had spent a terrible night. Every time Boll’s eyes closed 
in sleep, he was rudely awakened by the bite of the 
thongs into his wrists .as he sagged inert. After a while 
he gave up all thought of rest and contented himself 
with standing erect. Bright swore for hours to relieve 
his mind and stood awake beside his superior officer. 

Gradually the mi.sts cleared from the central sun 
and it began to glow like a ball of red fire, causing steam 
to rise from the jungles in clouds, dis.solving slowly in 
the atmosphere which recked with decaying carrion and 
other terrible smells of the town. All night Bob had 
watched the space overhead for a glimpse of the 
Annihilator II, hoping the ho]ie of a doomed man 
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that she would heave into view and rescue them. But 
the Aimihilator seemed to have deserted the interior 
world entirely for she did not appear. 

Then presently the stockade gates swung open and 
a dozen Triceratopsian warriors swung rapidly in. They 
went at once to the two officers, whom they cuffed 
cruelly with raking claws, before releasing them from 
the stockade. The warriors then closed around them 
in an impenetrable circle and marched them out of 
the pen. 

As they went. Bob glanced toward his men. They 
were lighting at their bonds, trying to get loose. Groan- 
ing and swearing, they hurled vile epithets at the gro- 
tesque fighters of Hokar’s tribe. The Triceratopsians 
paid no attention to them. As they passed the Swedish 
scientists, the unfortunate men began to yell loudly in 
protest. The cries were taken up by the American 
flyers, and the stockade was in a sudden bedlam. 

But the Triceratopsians looked neither to right nor 
to left. They went about their business like mechanical 
men, carrying out the will of some superior master- 
mind. 

A great throng of savages was on hand to greet the 
victims with hostile sneers, snarling grunts and savage 
gutturals. To Bob and Bright it seemed that the whole 
jungle had suddenly become on friendly terms with 
one another and had congregated to watch the annihi- 
lation of the conclcnined strangers. A wide aisle was 
made in the crowd and the two officers were led through 
it past the great council-house to what appeared to be 
a tremendous amphitheater on the edge of the town. 

In the center of a <lepression stood a huge, barred 
cage, and in it was a huge, terrifying beast with a 
head like the savages of Hokar’s band and the body of 
some great, scaly lizard ! 

Bob shuddered when he beheld the thing. Saliva, 
as red as blood, dribbled from its mouth, and when it 
caught the .scent of the two humans, it lowered its great 
head and grunted thunderously, pawing the earth like 
a maddened bull. The sacred Triceratops was ready 
to pounce upon the two officers and devour them like 
flies in the jaws of a d<^! 

As they strode swiftly toward the cage, Bright sud- 
denly faltered. Two giant Triceratopsians grasped 
him by the arms and hustled him forward. A vicious 
kick sent him sprawling on his face. Bob ru.shed for- 
ward and picked him up. Bright was blubbering like 
a frightened infant. His nerve had clean snapped and 
hurled him on the verge of insanity. But Bob kept cool. 
For no namcahle reason, he liad a hunch that the Tri- 
ceratops was going to be cheated. During the past few 
moments his hopes had Iwen strangely lifted from the 
depths. He facet! the situation with a grin, looking 
upon it as an adventure from which he would be 
snatched when the jaws of death yawned open for him. 

"Buck up, Bright!" he said. ‘‘Gripes ! A man only 
dies once, and it’ll all l)c over in a minute. Stick out 
your chest, old man, and think about the Aunikilator 
coming!” 

‘Tve given up all hope, .Mlison!” Bright moaned. 
“I’ll go completely crazy in another minute. Tm not 
ready to die . . - I’ve got a family . . . kids and all, 
back in Kitty Hawk! What’ll become of them when 



I’m gone!” 

“Don't worry about that, Bright!” Bob soothed. 
“Uncle Sam always takes care of the families of its 
men! They’ll be provided for!” 

Bright broke down now and wept. Bob placed an 
arm around his shoulder and held him up. The first 
officer was on the verge of complete collapse. He 
could have died with a grin in a fight, but facing such 
a terrifying beast as the Triceratops, whose jaws bel- 
lowed for his flesh, was something else again and his 
nerve quit him. 

Within twenty feet of the cage the procession halted. 
From the side came Hokar, followed by Brandt and 
a double line of Triceratopsian priests. Hokar was 
adorned in a flowing robe of feathers making him look 
like some strutting bird with the head of a beast. 
Brandt was likewise adorned and he grinned evilly as 
he quick-stepped to the side of the chief. In their rear, 
the grotesque priests, each carrying a skull-crowned 
sceptre and painted hideously in red streaks, maintained 
a grunting chant that rose and fell with a two-toned 
menace. 

Then the drums began to throb in the village. They 
increased in volume until the plain thundered. The 
rumble smote upon the officer’s ears like the steady 
crash of high-explosives. Bob held his hands over his 
ears for a moment’s relief. Bright ignored the sounds 
as though lost in his own terrified emotions, .^s a 
result of Bob’s urging, he banished his tears and finally 
faced death like an officer and a man, stiff and rigid, 
calm and aloof. 

Hokar paused in front of them. Brandt leered and 
the priests circled in crescent formation behind them. 
Bob heard a sudden high-sounding hiss and looked up 
mechanically. It sounded like the drone of the Anni- 
hilator’s exhausts. But the space over his head was 
fathomless and empty. Brandt laughed loudly at the 
move and then scowled. 

“You needn't hope for your ship to return, dog!” he 
said. "She’s gone — scared away! I'm told she quit 
this world entirely and returned to your filthy civil!- 

Bob glowered at him for an instant and then deliber- 
ately spat in his (ace. Brandt sprang forward at once, 
jerking at the ancient pistol that dangled at his belt. 
But free from bonds as he now was. Bob quickly stepped 
forward and hurled his right fist with all his strength 
at the renegade's writhing features. It collided with 
Brandt’s temple and sent him sprawling. .Mlison would 
have been shot on the spot for his act had not Hokar 
placed a clawed hand on Brandt’s shoulder and slioved 
him off balance. An iron slug from his hand-made 
cartridges whined past Bob’s ear and thudded into the 
broad, scaly chest of a warrior behind him. The Tri- 
ceratopsian grunted and wilted. He got up. stared 
about him stupidly and vanished in the crowd that had 
followed. 

Hokar emitted a few guttural snarlings at his lieuten- 
ant and then knelt down before the two officers. He 
scraped his bony head on the ground, snarling like a 
wolf. The priests continued their chanting and Hokar 
stood erect. Brandt rose and scowled, menacingly, hut 
made no further attempts to cheat the Trieeratoi>s, 
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Wreaths of damp dub-mosses were placed on the 
officers’ heads by two priests. This ceremony was fol- 
lowed by a guttural incantation, and the savage ritual 
was ended. Hokar bowed again and slowly strode 
away. Brandt bent over in mock reverence and hur- 
ried after the chief. They took up a position on the 
edge of the ampliitheater depression and stood majesti- 
cally surrounded by the priests. Bob and Bright were 
led closer to the cage by four warriors. Around the 
saucer surged the population of the town and the 
visitors who had come in during the night. 

Two Triceratopsians went to the cage and pulled out 
the lock-peg. The door swung open of its own weight 
as the warriors raced away to the safety of higher 
ground. Bob and Bright were left standing alone be- 
fore the open cage. The Triceratops pawed the earth 
and came crawling into the open, head lowered, eyes 
glaring, and blood dripping from its mouth. Then the 
beast charged like an express train, straight toward 
the horrified officers! 

CHAPTER IX 
The Annihilator Contest 

T OO horror-stricken to move. Bob and Bright 
stood rooted to the ground and stared at the on- 
coming beast. The ground under their feet seemed 
to throb under the weight of the Triceratops. Then, 
suddenly realizing that death was almost upon them. 
Bob gave Bright a powerful shove out of the brute’s 
path, and then leapt aside himself. As he did so, he 
heard disappointed grunts from the Triceratopsians 
standing on the higher ground, who were watching with 
the lust for blood. But Allison paid little attention to 
them now. He was fighting to keep away from the 
giant creature . . . the idol of this prehistoric world. 

Scarcely had he stepped aside than the Triceratops 
thundered past. As it went it lashed out with its thorny 
tail and droned over Bob’s head with a scant few inches 
to spare. Bright picked himself up from the ground, 
stared around him, and began to run. The Triceratop.s 
spun around like lightning, bellowed once and pursued 
him. Waving his arms wildly to distract the attention 
of the maddened beast from the running first officer, 
Bob saw Bright dash around the cage and reappear on 
the opposite side. The Triceratops was almost upon 
him. Then — an unexpected thing happened. 

With scarcely ten feet to go before closing its great 
jaws around Bright, the Triceratops was seen to falter 
suddenly to its fore-knees. Instantly there was a 
muffled explosion and the brute’s head appeared to 
explode in bloody fragments ! Its tail lashing madly, 
its body jerking in violent convulsions, the Triceratops 
lay headles.s upon the ground. 

Dazed, Bob stared at it for an instant and then raced 
toward Bright. They came together and crouched. 
“Someone’s shot the brute. Bright !’’ Bob cried, 
“Look ! God ! We’re saved !’’ shouted Bright, look- 
ing up. High overhead was a long, silvery body, glisten- 
ing like a needle, in the glare of the sun. “The Anni- 
hilator!" 

Bob glanced upward. 

The Annihilator was circling high above and coming 



closer with each passing instant! The ship was drop- 
ping down over the domain of Hokar, a single stream 
of fiame roaring like a waterfall from her tail exhausts ! 

Shut in on all sides by a ring of Triceratopsians, Bob 
and Bright glared around them for some avenue of 
escape. They expected the savages to swoop down upon 
them at any instant to claw them to shreds. But the 
beasts seemed too stupefied at the sudden death of 
their monstrous idol to act. They stared upon the 
scene dumbly, and then Bob heard Brandt's high-pitched 
voice urging them into the depression. 

As he looked around him, Bob suddenly realized that 
the explosive projectile that had killed the Triceratops 
had not come froni the high-flying Annihilator. The 
ship had been too high for such accuracy, and the mis- 
sile had come from a pistol ! Someone armed with a 
regulation government pistol was in the neighborhood 
to protect them from the jaws of the beast! Who 
could it be? Certainly none of the men in the stockade 
were armed ; and they couldn't have shot the beast if 
they had been, because Bob had left them trussed against 
the walls and there was no escaping the bonds. Besides, 
all pistols and rifles had been taken by the Tricera- 
topsians ! 

Hardly had the mystery of the beast’s death entered 
his mind than six rapid-fire explosions sounded in back 
of him. They both swung around instantly in the 
direction of Hokar and his priests. 

Hokar, his body torn to shreds, lay upon the ground 
in an inert, bloody heap! Around him lay the still 
bodies of five of his priests. Brandt stood like a stone 
image beside his fallen leader, mouth agape, astonished. 
The sudden turn of events appeared to have stunned 
him. Then pandemonium seized the crowd. The whole 
horde broke into savage cries of fright and raced back 
toward the town. 

Overhead, the Anmhilator floated majestically. From 
her aerial torpedo tubes arranged just under her air- 
foils shot a sudden stream of black cylinders. Bob 
watched them race eartliward. He was hurled flat on 
his face wlien the first of the torpedoes were exploded 
in the midst of the running horde. 

“They’ll blow hell out of the stockade. Bright !’’ Bob 
groaned, lying on his stomach a dozen feet from the 
beheaded Triceratops. 

“Can’t be helped if they do. Commander," said 
Bright, breathing heavily. “But I don’t think they’ll 
hit it, because the observers have probably spotted those 
within !’’ 

Some strange instinct warned Bob Allison of ap- 
proaching disaster in his rear. The peculiar sense that 
tells men that they are being watched or stalked, told 
him that danger still lurked near him despite the fact 
that the whole Triceratopsian horde was in terrorizetl 
flight. He rolled over on his back suddenly and leaped 

The Man in Disguise 

B randt, his eyes flashing with an evil, deadly 
light, was advancing cautiously toward him, pistol 
in hand and ready to fire ! 

With a sinking sensation in the pit of his stomach, 
Bob crouched instinctively. Bright sucked in his breath 
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and sat up, his face suddenly pale. Brandt laughed like 
an insane creature and flipped his pistol in line with 
Bob's head. 

“I’m going to drop you, young fellow,” he snapped, 
“then plug your mate! I'm not goii^ to be cheated! 
You'll pay — you'll both pay! I’ve prepared for just 
such a thing as an air raid! Your ship can’t touch 
me! Are you ready to take it between the eyes now?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Brandt !” said Bob excitedly. “Lay 
off and you’ll be pardoned by the government! We 
can straighten out your case!” 

“No, you can’t !” Brandt growled, bestially. “I 
wouldn’t take a pardon if you could do it! I quit your 
civilization years ago and I’m still quits! Hear me? 
Down on your knees, young feller!” 

“Can’t you listen to reason, Brandt?” Bob appealed 
futilly. ’The man was undoubtedly crazy and would 
kill him in cold blood despite his pleading. 

Brandt cackled like an idiot and then scowled. 

“Down on your knees, young feller !” he hissed again. 
“Down so I can watch you grovel at my feet!” 

“You can go to hell then, Brandt!” Bob snapped, 
bunching his muscles to spring at the insane convict. 
"I grove! at no man’s feet !” 

He heard the ancient pistol’s mechanism click as the 
hammer was drawn back. A shudder surged through 
his body as he lurched forward like a cornered beast. 
Brandt’s pistol roared in his face. He feh a sharp 
pain shooting through his shoulder and a black nausea 
clutching at his brain. But he fought to keep his facul- 
ties and groped blindly for the whiskered throat in front 
of him. 

Blinded by a screen of red, sav^e under the influ- 
ence of an uncontrollable anger, Bob Allison heard the 
pistol roar again and then his fingers encountered a 
grizzled throat. With all the strength at his command, 
he closed them tightly into the yielding throat of his 
insane enemy. 

Brandt brought his gun down upon Bob's shoulder 
with terrific force. Bob felt the strength fleeing from 
his fingers. The pistol fell again and his liands came 
away from that savage throat. He heard Brandt chuck- 
ling as he fell and cringed to stay the shock of an ex- 
pected bullet. He closed his eyes and groaned : then 
suddenly came a muffled explosion. He felt something 
wet and heavy strike him in the face. Bright yelled 
and he opened his eyes. 

What he beheld caused him a horrible nausea. 
Brandt’s ancient body lay in mangled bloody tatters in 
front of hini! An explosive missile had blown him to 
pieces. Sick, his senses swimming, Bob rose and wiped 
his face. His hands came away blood-stained. Striding 
swiftly toward them from the opposite side of the de- 
pression was the figure of a Triceratopsian. He held 
a pistol in a human hand and it was smoking! 

Awed and wholly uncomprehending, Bob and Bright 
watched the approaching figure, amazed at the white 
hands that protruded strangely from underneath a 
scaled cloak. Then as the thing approached they saw 
him shove the pistol into a cartridge belt and literally 
tug at his head. 

They saw the head of a Triceratopsian torn from 
scaled shoulders and before them stood the grinning 
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form of Sergeant Ringer! 

“Ringer!” Bob and Bright gasped together. 

“At your service, sirs!” said Sergeant Ringer, salut- 
ing. 

“What in hell’s the idea; Sergeant?" Bob exploded 
with a ring of joy in his voice. “We were told you 
had been left wounded back on the meadow!” 

“1 was wounded, sir,” Ringer said, slipping out of 
the skin of a Triceratopsian warrior and casting it 
aside with a look of loathing. “But not so bad as the 
devils thought I An arrow punctured me on the chest, 
causing a lot of blood to spill but doing little damage. 
But Ralston died shortly after the savages left us !” 

“Sergeant,” said Bob extending his blood-stained 
hand, “you’ll be cited and promoted for this, sir! How 
did you do it?” 

Sergeant Ringer blushed under smears of Tricera- 
topsian blood and stood at attention. 

“Just an old trick, sir,” he said. “I played the role 
of wolf in sheep’s clothing! When the devils left the 
meadow, I skinned one of their dead and draped it 
around me to make me look like one of them. Then 
I trailed ’em through the jungle to the town. I hid 
all night in a hole not far from here and waited my 
chance to get among them without creating suspicion. 
After they took you from the stockade 1 slipped in and 
turned the other men loose. They told me you were 
to be sacrificed and I just happened to get here in time 
to shoot the animal as it bore down upon Mr. Bright. 
To scare the lot I blasted the big fellow over there, and 
then watched this white man stalk you. I held my fire, 
thinking you’d vrant to settle with him yourself, until 
he got the top hand, and then I let him have it, sir!” 

“You’re a very brave man. Sergeant!” said Bright. 
"A very brave man, indeed ! Seigeant, I salute you, 
sir!” 

Lieutenant-Commander Bright stood suddenly at at- 
tention and lifted his right hand in a stiff salute. Ser- 
geant Ringer blushed and returned it. 

“Where are the men from the stockade?” Bob in- 
quired, grinning, his hands trembling. 

“They’re concentrated on the edge of the town, sir, 
just within the jungle,” said Ringer. “Some of them 
are armed, for I brought three pistols with me. They’re 
safe, providing the AnnihUator doesn’t plant a torpedo 
among them !” 

Overhead the AnnihUator hovered like a tremendous 
bird and spread death into the Triceratopsian town. 
The world inside of the Earth trembled with each 
deafening explosion of aerial torpedoes, Then after 
a time the huge craft dropped lower and the three men, 
safe in the depression, heard the rattle of machine gun- 
fire. The ship’s guns hissed and rattled, sending ex- 
plosive messengers of <leath into the Triceratopsians 
who, without a leader, went mad with fright. 

A savage raced down into the amphitheater suddenly 
to escape the deadly fire from the AnnihUator. Ser- 
geant Ringer lifted his pistol and sent him to death 
without hesitation. Eventually the three climbed to 
higher ground to survey the damage. 

Holcar’s horde was broken ; his town lay in devasta- 
tion. Great holes yawned like craters in it where the 
powerful torpedoes had exploded. Bloody masses lay 
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on every side. The _Anmhilalor had done her work 
well. Hokar would never increase his strength for 
a raid on the civilized world ! His savage warriors 
were almost exterminated, even as he himself had been 
killed instantaneously by Sergeant Ringer’s deadly 

The Annikilator had played her part for mankind 
in preventing some future catastrophe. She had played 
her role, unconscious of the fact that she was wiping 
out mankind’s most terrible enemies. But she had not 
performed without losses. Thirty-five of her men lay 
dead on the meadow. 

After the Annikilator had landed in the center of 
the devastation she had wrought, she took on the lost 
Swedish explorers, the two officers and the remainder 
of the ill-fated scouting party. Then she went at once 
to the meadow, where a party was landed to bury the 
remains that were left aher the savage beasts of the 



jungle had gorged. The Annikilator II planted an 
American flag above them and proclaimed the world 
on the interior a possession of the United States of 
America. And who could deny her right to it, after 
she had conquered it? Certainly the Swedish explorers 
made no objection. 

After a brief ceremony over which Bob Allison 
officiated, the Annikilator II set her course for the sur- 
face and eventually emerged under the brilliant rays of 
the arctic sun. She streaked across above the fields of 
ice, in a straight course for Markham Island, where 
the two radio-television men were picked up. She 
ultimately reached Kitty Hawk, where every man was 
hailed as a hero. 

But in Joan’.s eyes Commander Bob Allison was the 
greatest of them all, and a great celebration took place 
throughout the nation when the two were joined in 
marris^e by the chaplain at Kitty Hawk. 



The End. 
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In the February 1930 issue of Science Wonder St<miies 
we announced an unusual contest— $100.00 in gold was 
to be given for the best slogan that would describe 
Science Wonder Stories and its contents. 

The contest closed at noon on May 1, 1930, and at that 
time by official count we had received 4,362 entries, to- 
gether with accompanying letters giving the reason for 
the choice of the slogan. The enthusiasm over the con- 
test must have been simply tremendous. 

Naturally the classifying of all these entries, the 
arranging of tliem into 

ners might be picked was 
a monumental job. par- 
ticularly because so many 
of them were so good. 

Then came a series of 
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which the editors and 
the publisher gradually 
weedrf out the better 
ones, in order to finally 
pick the winner. 

The job was not easy; 
but in the end an almost 

obtained on the selection 
of the slogan, "The 
Magasine of Prophelie 
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commonplace but I think its connotation is its chief merit. 

There is an old adage tliat ‘'Truth is stranger than 
fiction.” However true this may be, fiction often is very 
near the truth. The truth generally takes place some 
period of lime after the fiction is written. We can test 
the veracity of this statement by application to several of 
Jules Verne’s stories. His "Around the World in Eighty 
Days" has more than been confirmed, as has also his tale 
of a balloon crossing the Atlantic been dwarfed by the 
actual facts of the late voyage of the Craf Zeppelin. 

This relation of fiction 
truth is the essence 
dc^an. Who 
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This slogan then has been officially adopted for Wonder 
Stories and the editors are greatly enthused over it. 
They feel that it explains fully and simply the mission 
of Wonder Stories — to present fiction that prophesies 
the future of our earth and our world, fiction of mental 
stimulation, education, and entertainment (the blending of 
mystery, adventure and romance). 

The letter of Mr. Mast follows: 

Editor, Slogan Contest, 

SaENCB WoNDEJi Stories, 

New York Gty. 

Kindly find enclosed slogan for Science Wonder 
Stories. This slogan at first glance may look rather 



future. Looking at the 
stories in this light, they 
are invaluable as guides to 
what wc may expect in 
later ages. 

With this thought in 
mind I Ihiuk that my 
slogan typifies Ihe good 
in, and practical value 
of Science Wonder 
Stori es. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul D. Mast, 

East Jackson St„ 
Millersburg, Ohio. 

Among the honorable mentions are; "Fiction as Strange 
as Truth." submitted by W. H. Welch, 2073 Pingree 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. ; "Science, Romance and Proph- 
ecy,” offered by James McDonald, 3058 E. 79th Place, 
Chicago, HI. : "Facts’ Through Fiction !" by Robert Engle- 
hart, 220 East 8th Street. Harvey, N. D., and "Interesting 
Fiction, Easily Read," by Robert E. Cron, Jr., Winchester 
Street, Gallatin, Tenn. 

THE RESULTS OF THE “AIR WONDER 
STORIES" SLOGAN CONTEST WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED IN THE SEPTEMBER 
ISSUE 
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one-fourth power at the signal.” 

The conmiander’s eye turned to the chro- 
nometer above the control-lxjani and his hand 
went to the signal button. When the indicator 
liand had reached a predetermined position, he depressed 
the latter, sounding a whistle in the tower, which was 
echoed by a similar tone from the phono-discs con- 
nected with the other ships and the engine-room. 



[^^SJBPiRDEL Palur came into the control-tower 
of Space Ship Number One as tlie Spatial 
BjtSg Exploratory Epedition was about to sail. 

He made his way to the side of the com- 
mander, who was seated before his control- 
board, and bowing, handed him a sheaf of papers. 

"The other vessels report everything ready, sir," he 
said. “Here are the photo-records of their reports.” 
Malben Robar, Expeditionary Commander, glanced 
at the papers. “Fine, Kardel Palur," he replied. “Wait, 
stay here ; I may want to send a message. And in the 
meanwhile, Kardel, do we need to be so formal?” 

“I supi>ose not, Malben, but after all, this is a dis- 
ciplinary organization.” 



watch. The photo-records could have been ma< 
here at your own vision-plate, you know. I'm 
about the workings of this ship.” 

Malben laughed. “All right. I wanted com- 
pany, and I would as soon talk to you as anyone 

He turned to the control-board, a laige slate 
slab set with an array of switch-levers and push- 
buttons of various kinds sunnounted by several 
vision-plates and phono-discs, with a microphone 
and vision pick-u]> in the center. By pushing a 
lever, he brought the vision-plates to life. “Give 
me the rest of the fleet on plates one, two and 
three,” he instructed tlie communications operator 
whose features were mirrored in the viewing discs. 
As the operator made his connec- 
tions, tlie vision-plates lighted up, 
each showing the interior of one 
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Almost immediately the generators went to wcrk and splendor. Kardel realized that the blackness of the sky 
the craft began to rise, accelerating rapidly. Kardel was caused by the absence of the air which on Iona 
felt a great weight forcing him to the floor. He stag- served to diffuse the light and tint the sky with its 
gered to a iwrt and looked out. The ground was fallit^ normal blue, and that the stars blazed so fiercely because 



away swiftly, and the gathered crowds below w 



is absorbed by atmospheric layers, 



ing out and over the deserted landing-stage like a swarm yet this knowledge did not make the sight any less 
of tiny insects. When he turned his head to look out wonderful or weirdly beautiful. 



1 level with the |»ort he could s 



Malben again spoke to the engine n 



ships following the flagship up through the attenuated on rotary number two,” he instructed, sighting through 
atmosphere of Iona, their golden sides gleaming in the a telescope-like contrivance aliove his head. “Stop 1" 



sunlight. 

Malben turned in his seat at the control-board. “You 



he said presently, then “Number three . . . stop.” 
“Look out of the side port now,” he said, turning t( 



had better sit down,” he said. "We will be out of the his friend, and laughed at the other’s gasp of astonish- 



sn and accelerate faster without the fric- 
There is no need to wear yourself out.” 



The dwindling world which they had just left 
ow level with the side of the space-car and slowly 



Kardel took a seat near the port, his mind awhirl shrinking more and more as it drew away from and 
with the strangeness of his present position. Here he below the swiftly accelerating vessel. 



was, in a frail vessel, made of weak metals and brittle Kai 
glass, supported only by ' 

a mysterious form of en- ^ rpHE second prize winner 
ergy of which he knew ± 1930 AlR WoNDER STORIES cower corjfesf 

n«t to nothing, trying distinguished by the fact that the action lakes 

with his few companions place on a strange world, perhaps in a strange 

to journey across the solar system. Our author prefers to leave us at 

trackless wastes of cold gg^ regarding the locality of the three "moons," 

and empty space. Doubts which in itself adds an element of interest and 

of their ability to do so mystery. 

and consciousness of the This story, although it starts off calmly, has 

horrible void beneath his ^ sweeping and thrilling climax. The world is 
feet had a more depress- 

scientists such as Malben who con- 
ing effect ujwn him than sider that the security of their race is to be put 

the enormous apparent above their own personal security and when the 

increase in his weight time comes they are willing to lay down their 

caused by the upward ac- /,-ygs their race. 

celeration of the craft. Yhe story illustrates very well, also, that an 

With an effort, Kardel expedition to another planer, even for the most 

shook off this morbid peaceful purpose, must be prepared to encounter 

state of mind and turned strange forms of life, and protect themselves 

again to the port. The from weapons that might be undreamed of. 

city of Kestra, which Beck has aroused our curiosity as to what 

they had so recently left, jfce Karkorians were like and we hope that in 

was now a mere anthill, 1 ^ another story he will tell us more about them. 
far below and somewhat 

to the east, where the rapid rotation of the tiny world much 
of Iona had already carried it. the vc 

To An Alien World 



as manifestly puzzled. “How did we turn?” 
he asked. “And if the 
« February world is out there to one 
ower cooresf 1 side, why does our weight 
flcfi'on takes straight down 

in a sfron^c toward the floor? And 
> leave us at do we manage 

■e "moons," move at all without re- 

interest and action-tubes or air-screws 

or any other means of 
calmly, has propulsion?” 

'he world is Again the commander 

n who con- smiled. “The turn itself 
is to be put "■as by a reaction- 

jcf when the ary force. A great ro- 
down their ‘ary motor at the axis of 
tlie ship caused it. As 
/so. that an ‘^e rotor of the motor 

or the most turned one way, the 

•o encounter stator was subjected to a 

themselves ^°rce tending to turn it 

•amed of other way. Since the 

, gj fQ what stator is fastened to the 
•ope that in space-ship, the 

7bout them. A craft naturally turned 

^ too, although, of course, 

slowly. Three motors on the three axes of 



of Iona had already carried it. the vessel allow it to be turned in any desired direction. 

_ . ... ^ I . “As for weight, what you fee! is not really weight 

o An len or caused by gravity, but is due to inertia. The space-ship 

S O strange was the view and .so absorbing the con- is accelerating upward ; that is. upward in relation to 
templarion of the shrinking landscape that Kardel itself, and as your body tends to lag liehind because of 
became quite lost to his surroundings and was rudely its inertia, ap|>arent weight operates downward, or 
startled when a second whistle sounded and he was opposite to the direction of acceleration, 
forced back into his seat again by an increase in the “The third part of your question is harder to answer 
acceleration of llie S]>ace-car. understandably, but since I invented the method, I 

a this padded seat; it will believe I can explain it. I might say that this vessel 



again when he leatied back against the piadded 



moves by means of direct traction upoti space, but that 
shocked would give a somewhat false impression of its real 
rest and operation. It would be more correct to say tliat it is 



looked up through the skylight to see the morning sky made to move by means of an artificial gravitational 
turned jet-black and si>angled with countless stars which field. Gravity, as you probably know, is caused by a 
blazed like jewels on a velvet cloth. It was a peculiar warping or torsion of sjace which exists in tlie neigh- 
experience to have the morning sun streaming in Ixjrhood of matter. Now if we can produce an iden- 
through a side-port and to gaze up into a midnight sky tical warping in space without the p'resence of matter, 
against which the stars burned with a cold and eery oi- rather independently of its presence, the area affected 
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will become a gravitational field exactly as it would if 
matter caused the warping, will it not 

“That seems logical, but how can you produce the 
warping in space witliout matter?” 

“Very easily. Radiant energy, such as light, possesses 
both inertia and momentum, which were formerly 
thought to be properties of matter exclusively. This is 
not the only matter in which energy invades the field 
formerly believed to be exclusively that of matter. Such 
phenomena have led lonan scientists to believe that the 
boundary between matter and energy is not nearly so 
sharply defined as it once seemed. Indeed, some of us 
believe that the distinction is merely imaginary and that 
matter and energy are fundamentally one and the same. 
If this belief is accepted, it can be seen that it is by no 
means impossible for energy to perform a function that 
is usually considered to be a function of matter.” 

“I never looked at it that way before ” the other said, 
somewhat dubiously, “but it sounds 
reasonable enough. All those green 
bowls on the outside of the ship are 
generators for this artificial gravity, 
then ?” 

The commander laughed. “The 
■green bowls,’ as you call them, are 
the reflectors that focus the space- 
warping energy in one direction 
that the artificial field does not oper- 
ate equally in all directions and so 
neutralize itself. They are made of a 
glass-like composition which is the 
only shield I know of for this energy. 

The two big reflectors on top lift and 
support the craft; the small ones in 
the front and rear are designed to 
move it from place to place above 
the surface of any planet we may 
chance to visit. The rest of the hull 
is sheathed with a thick coating of 
Element 79* which reflects most of 
the sun’s radiant energy and so pre- 
vents overheating.” 

“Just one more question,” the other 
said. "I must seem ignorant, but I have been working 
too hard on that uni-directional transmitter to find out 
much about the Expedition except that I’m on it. Where 
is the fleet going and why?” 

A Painful Experience 

T he commander laughed. "That’s easy,” be re- 
plied. “Just at present the three moons, Iona, 
Karkor. and Tandal are approaching each other. They 
will come closer together than any moons have ever 
been since the beginning of history on Iona over two 
thousand solans** past. It happened to be just at this 
time that I perfected the gravity generator, thus en- 
abling an exploring fleet to go to another world than 
our own when such a trip is easiest. 

“The Expedition has three objects to accomplish. 

• Gold — atomic number 79. 

*• Solan — an asieroidal year, equal to approximately 4.7 ter- 
restrial years. 



First, to demonstrate that an interplanetary vt^age can 
be successfully made. Second, to search for traces of 
human habitetion, present or past, on other worlds. 
Third, to obtain geological and niineralogical specimens 
which, by comparison with those of Iona, will show if 
the three worlds had a common source. 

"In order that the work may be done as rapidly as 
possible, the fleet is divided into two parts, each of 
which has started toward one of the alien worlds. The 
crew of each ship has its own special mission to per- 
form once they arrive. Thus it is expected that all 
work can be completed and the return started before 
the moons are too far apart. 

"The destination of our branch of the fleet is Karkor, 
the smaller and also the farther of the two foreign 
planets. The part of the orbit of Tandal which is near 
the other two is between them and somewhat closer to 
Karkor. Indeed, Karkor and Tandal will come within 
a few diameters of each other at one 

“Is there any danger that they will 
collide?” asked Kardel. 

“No, they will not come close 
enough for that,” Malben replied. 

"Well, here it is time for the change 
of watch,” he continued, as a bell on 
the chronometer sounded. “I will cut 
off all power from the generators so 
that the crew may take their stations 
without having to fight inertia.” 

A word to the engine-room sufficed 
to arrest the acceleration of the craft. 
Both men were somewhat taken aback 
by the bewildering sensation which 
immediately assailed them. Kardel 
feared at first that they were falling 
rapidly back to the tiny planet which 
they had just left, but he soon realized 
that the illusion of falling was caused 
by the cessation of the acceleration 
which had forced him back against 
his seat so oppressively. He made as 
if to rise from his seat, only to go 
flying into the air and bump his head on the skylight. 

Malben laughed as the other pushed himself down 
from the ceiling, rubbing his head ruefully. “Be more 
careful,” he advised. “You may break your neck, and 
we need you in the communication room. 

“You go on duty now, don’t you ?” he continued, more 
seriously. “You had better hurry and relieve the man 
on watch. I intend to get a little sleep as soon as I give 
my relief the course; this extra weight is tiring. Well, 
good-bye 1” 

“Good-bye!” the other answered as he pulled himself 
down through the trap door by means of toes hooked 
under the ladder. 

CHAPTER II 
Uneasy Hours 

L ife on the speeding space-ship soon settled into a 
routine, with nothing to break the monotony of 
the endless day but sleeping and eating, with now 
{Continued on page 272) 
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prosirate robot!. , Then > figure appeared 



THE RADIUM MASTER 



UT, Billy, do you really think it is true?” 
Victor Leonard’s question was directed 
to his thirty year old pal who sat in the 
chair opposite him. 

Billy Carveth puffed on his perfecto in 

placid silence. 

"Yes,” he replied at length. ‘‘I myself have seen 
the ore and talked with Captain Kramer. He is a very 
good friend, you know. There can be little doubt as 
to the credulity of the tale. Kramer’s word can be 
depended upon.” 

Victor cleared his throat. 

"But think, man I A city of metal — 
a mine of radium — a world of unlim- 
ited power !” 

Carveth nodded. 

“Sounds rather mad, doesn’t it? 

But true, nevertheless.” 

“There may have been some exag- 
geration.” 

Carveth nodded again. 

"True. But there is a foundation — 
the ore proves that.” 

“Tell me the whole story,” sug- 
gested the younger man, who was 
perhaps five years the junior of his 
friend. 

The other puffed long on his cigar 
before beginning. 

"It’s a rather long tale,” 
he said, "but interesting. 

When Kramer came back 
from his last trip of 
African e.xploration," he 
went on, “he told the Bel- 
mont museum for whom 
he was doing the work, 
this story of the city 
in the wilderness. But it 
seems they discredited his 
story. Old Belmont 
claimed he was only try- 
ing a scheme to get funds 
for his own use, so he let 
Kramer out of the mu- 
seum saying that his tale 
was preposterous. 

“So Kramer being an 
old friend as I have said, 
canie to me with his story 
and asked my advice. He 
couldn’t finance a return 




F ar in the heart of an African jungle lies 
the great and powerful city of Urania, the 
abode of the Masked Emperor. Far ooer the 
world extends the emperor's influence. From 
the bowels of the earth he extracts limitless 
power. 

From this exciting theme, our author has' 
constructed an adventure story that will thrill, 
and a scientific idea that has endless possibilities. 
We_ know that radium is one of the scarcest and 
yet most ttaluable of the minerals. Little is 
known of its properties, except that it is con- 
tinuously decomposing and turning into other 
elements. It is used in healing and yet its power 
for evil is quite remarkable. It is truly a mystery 
metal, its elusive nature baffling the best of our 
scientific minds. And probably it is true that 
it will take a man like the Masked Emperor to 
finally discover its true nature and utilize its 
power. We are sure our readers will enjoy this 
splendid story. 



by plane and they were to terminate their flight at Mom- 
basa, the capital of British East Africa, and from there 
pack into the lake region with a larger force to be picked 
up at this p>oint. 

“There were five in Captain Kramer's party when 
he took off on his flight. There was a Swedish chemist 
and his daughter, Greta, who always accompanied her 
father on his trips of exploration. Then there was the 
pilot of the ship, Blake, and the navigator, Anderson, 
besides Captain Kramer, the leader of the expedition. 

“The plane they used was one of 
the latest types, a 1985 American Air- 
ways. It was powered with the very 
latest model Diesel engines and had 
a cruising sp>eed of two hundred miles 
per hour, a low speed of seventy-five 
miles per hour, and a high speed of 
three hundred. She carried enough 
fuel for a flight of six thousand miles. 
This would enable them to safely 
make a long jump from Port Said, 
Egypt, to the lake region, cover it 
thoroughly, and make Mombasa with 
ease. 

“All went well until they reached 
Uganda and were crossing the Bu- 
donga jungle. They ran into heavy 
clouds, that Pilot Blake was unable 
to get under or climb over. The in- 
struments were efficient, 
to be sure, but over 
strange country such as 
the African jungles, one 
feels safer if be can get 
an occasional glintpse of 
the territory lying be- 
neath liim. 

“This was bad, for it 
was in this region that 
tliey had jilanned to do 
their photograpliic map- 
ping. So rather than give 
up without a stru^le. 
Captain Kramer decided 
to fly around for a wliile 
in hoiH?s that the clouds 
would soon dissipate. Of 
course, with a s])ecially 
prc])arcd emulsion, sensi- 
tive to the infra-red rays 
only, it is possilile to pho- 
tograj)h through fog and 



trip to Africa and he felt that somehow or other old clouds, but the colors registered are not true and not 
Belmont took more stock in his story than he cared to altogether satisfactory. In addition. Captain Kramer 



show. Belmont is a great authority 
know. But here’s the tale. 

“There are hundreds of square miles of unexplored 
territory in the Equatorial African jungles. In the 
Lake \’ictoria region there had l>een a report of a race 



of giants and it v 



radium, you wanted to see the country for himself with the ii 

binoculars, for then he could get a much clearer idea 
of what they must encounter afoot, than be could ever 
hop>e to get from the infra-red photographs. 

“They cruised for hours but the clouds <lid not lift. 



it by the Belmcjnt Museum, 
ity on Africa, was the lexical n 



n such a quest that Kramer was So Kramer decided to head for Mombasa, land and 



“The territory was to be photographed and mapped work. 



t for the weather to clear when lie would return at 
! fortuitous time in order to do his mapping 
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WONDER 

Tbe Realm of the Masked Emperor 

B ut Kramer’s party never reached Mombasa. 
Shortly after they turned the plane toward Mom- 
basa, something went wrong with the motors. That 
was the strangest part of it all. Why should all the 
motors go wrong at exactly the same instant? Kramer 
couldn't explain it. He worked frantically with Navi- 
gator Anderson in an attempt to get four of them work- 
ing again so that they might remain aloft. But it was 
impossible. They found that the magnetos of every 
one of the six motors had been burned out. Luckily, 
they came out of the clouds at alxmt one thousand feet 
and there, lying almost directly below them they saw it.” 
"Saw it? What? The city?” Leonard asked tensely, 
leaning forward. 

Billy nodded. 

"Yes. The city of Urania. The metal city. The 
raditim city of the Masked Emperor.” 

"The Masked Emperor?" 

"Yes. That is what the founder of the city is called. 
He is the supreme power within its limits. His word 
is the law of Urania.” 

"But who is he? What is he? Do they know — ?” 
Billy Carveth shook his head. 

"No, they never found out. When they came through 
the clouds, the first thing they beheld was this city of 
great, lustrous white buildings, terraced up to small 
towers. These buildings reached out to a great dis- 
tance, almost as far as the eye could reach, with only 
a dim outline of the fringing forest miles beyond. 

"Directly below them was a great clearing — the 
Uranian airport. It was a strange city — a city of the 
future and as Pilot Blake put the ship down on the 
smooth runway and brought it to a halt, none of the 
<x:cupants of the airi»lane could place it among any they 
ha<l seen or heard of before. 

"But now a strange appearing metal car was swiftly 
approaching them. It drew alongside their plane and 
a middle aged man alighted. He was a well-built fel- 
low, tall and powerfully proportioned, with firm jaws 
and Roman nose. Above this they could not see. For 
he wore a tightly fitting mask that covered his eyc.s 
except for tiny slits and ran back over his head in a 
tightly fitting skull cap. 

"They were informed that they were in the city of 
Urania and were cordially invitetl to make themselves 
at home. Rather dazed at tlse sudden turn of affairs 
and the strange surroundings, aii<I having no alterna- 
tive, they accei)tcd their host's hospitality. 

"They found that in Urania everything was done 
with or controlled by radium power. This ^^asked 
Ernperor was the greatest radium wizard in the world. 
It seems he had completely solved the secret of radio- 
activity. 

"They also fotm<l that many people came to Urania, 
but none went away. It was a city of secrets. It was 
a city where came the human derelicts of the world, 
who were salvaged by the ever active agents of Urania 
and sent to the city for a new start in life. Not for 
the interests of the man himself, but merely as a means 
for the far-seeing Masked Emperor to further his 
secret scheme of world conquest. In time Urania would 
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spread its metal empire over the entire world,” 

"It all sounds like a fairy tale,” interposed Vic. "Like 
a kid's bed-time story.” 

"But it’s true,” firmly asserted his |>al. "All true. 
For when Captain Kramer and his party were ready 
to repair their plane and return to civilization, they 
were detained. The secret of Urania must not be 
known. They must give up their past lives and become 
residents of Urania. If not — ” Billy finished the sen- 
tence with a shrug of his shoulders. 

"Apparently they submitted,” he went on. “But 
Kramer and the others firmly resolved to escape if 
opportunity afforded. The forest was dangerous, the 
rivers were not navigable even though he might be aWe 
to construct himself some sort of a crude Ixiat or raft. 
And wild beasts beset the traveler on all sides. 

"There were weeks of patient waiting. But Kramer’s 
opportunity came. He slipped quietly away from Urania 
one dark night and disap])eared into the jungle. How 
lie ever survived is a miracle — but he did. More hard- 
ships than he had ever imagined could exist fell upon 
him. But he struggled on and finally reached Port 
Florence on the western shores of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. His body was weakened with fever and had 
it not been for the kindness of a British officer and his 
family, stationed at this point, he would never have 
survived to give me his story. 

The Revenge of the Emperor 

B ut in spite of his illness, he never let out a word 
of the strange city in the wilderness. Only when 
he finally reached tlie Belmont Museum did he speak 
his first words of Urania. And after he had stniggled 
so valiantly to bring aid to the remainder of his party 
held captive in this city and the first knowledge of this 
strange place to the world, he received only criticism 
and rebuff. 

"Belmont himself said that Captain Kramer was only 
trying to protect himself after deserting his companions 
in the African wilderness. His proposal for a rescue 
trip, Belmont said, was only a scheme to get funds for 
his own use so that he might fiy to some other part of 
the world and thus escape the just criticism piled upon 
his head. 

"So he came to me with his story. Kramer says that 
the wliole city, which occupies about twenty square 
miles, is undermined with tunnels — pitchblende and car- 
notite mines*.” 

"But, Great Scott ! Don’t you know what that means? 
Twenty square miles of j>itchl>Iende!” 

"Yes,” replied Billy Carveth. "And I am going to 
tell you just what it has meant to me. I'm going to 
find this Masked Emperor and his city of metal. He 
has built a city with the product of his mines. He has 
constructed buildings with this metal, lighted and heated 
it with the elements derived therefrom, constructed air- 
shif's and floated them with the gases — ” 

“Stop!” crictl Victor Leonard. “Are you mad!” 
"Not mad, Vic. Only frightfully in earnest. If you 

• Pitchhientk and cariiotite are two ores which possess radium 
and from a reducliOT of them by cliemical and physical pro- 
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doubt my story, you can hear it from the lips of Captain 
Kramer himself.” 

Vic paused a moment in uncertainty. 

‘‘It isn’t you I doubt, Billy. Nor your friend and 
his story. It is my own sanity. Can such a thing be 
possible?" 

Billy Carveth reached for the phone. 

‘Tl! make an appointment with Captain Kramer and 
we can go into this thing thoroughly. That is — if you 
want to come in with me on this trip to search for 
Urania." 

“If I want to? Need you ask, Billy?” 

“Then that is settled.” He dialed a number. 
“Hello.” 

A voice sounded on the other end of the line. 

“May 1 speak to Captain Kramer for a moment, 
please?” 

The voice sounded again. Carveth's body suddenly 
stiffened. His eyes became fixed. His usually tanned 
face blanched. For an instant only he held the receiver, 
then suddenly dropped it to the hook. 

“God !” he groaned. “God! I can’t believe it !” 

He turned quickly to his friend. 

“Vic, we've no time to lose. If they know Kramer 
told me that story — ” 

"Billy, what do you mean! Tell me! What is it — ” 
“Captain Kramer was found dead in his apartment 
an hour ago! His head had been burned off as if by 
some terrific heat !” 

CHAPTER II 
Over the Jungles 

B elow the Cull lay a trackless tangle of African 
jungle. Indeed, had it not been for the low con- 
sumption of fuel by the highly developed Diesel 
engines of these 1985 airplanes, it would have been 
well-nigh impossible to traverse those forests in safety. 
For even now. four score years after the first flight 
of an airplane by the Wright Brothers in America, there 
had been little encroachment on the vast reaches of 
Equatorial African jungles by the progress of civili- 

To the left rear of the airmen lay the dark, turbid 
waters of the upper Nile, transformed by the sunlight 
to a twisting silver thread that looked to have been 
thrown carelessly into the forest below. 

The northern shores of Lake Victoria Nyanea were 
to be seen dimly through a hazy sky. Scenes of mar- 
velous beauty lay unveiled as Billy Carveth and Vic 
Leonard sped swiftly over these unknown regions. Had 
it not been for the haze, the entire expanse of Lake 
Victoria might have been visible with the haughty 
crown of Mount Kilimanjaro towering beyond. 
Presently Vic turned to his companion. 

“It was quick work, tlie apprehending of that fellow 
who killed Kramer.” ^ 

Billy nodded. 

“Yes, but only through carelessness on his part. That 
radium gun he carried was enough to keep off a whole 
army of ordinary weapons.” 

“It’ll be a big help to science, the capturing of that 
gun," went on Vic. 



"Yes — but how about the four people who compose 
the remainder of Kramer’s party? If any harm comes 
to that Uranian agent, I’m willing to bet one of them, 
maybe all four, has to pay for it. That is why it’s up 
to us to locate that city and bring aid before some 
serious harm befalls the Swedish professor and his 
daughter and the two aviators with them. Even now 
it may be too late.” 

“I hardly think any harm will come to them so long 
as they submit to the will of the Masked Emiieror.” 
was Vic's opinion. 

They sped on. 

“Say — how's our course?” asked Billy suddenly. 

Vic consulted the charts, acting as navigator at this 
particular moment. 

“O. K.,” he replied. “Better cut down our speed 
a bit, though. We’re getting over the supposed location 
of Kramer’s city.” 

“Righto." 

He reached for the throttle to cut down the speed 
of the tiiree motors, for the Gull was a smaller ship 
than th« one Captain Kramer had used for his ill-fated 
flight. 

But as he did so, a strange thing happened. With- 
out warning, all three motors suddenly ceased to func- 
tion. With effort born of grim desperation the two 
men strolled with the motors. But their efforts were 
in vain. The magnetos of each motor were burned out! 

“Look!” Vic was pointing ahead, directly in line 
with the nose of the ship. The plane sped swiftly for- 
ward. In the sunlight there api>eared great towering 
buildings, tall spires and terraced streets. 

“Urania I” gasped Vic in a curiously awed voice, and 
Billy only nodded. 

A minute later the powerless airplane was hovering 
over the flying field that Captain Kramer had de.scribed. 
Below them figures were moving quickly about hut they 
were indistinct in the haze. 

Then with skill bom of long experience. Billy sent 
the ship down, down, down in a long glide to the level 
of the airdrome below. 

“Well,” he murmured in a low voice. “Here we are." 

Vic grinned cheerlessly. 

“And like we planned not to arrive." he answered. 

“Say,” cried Billy. “What happened to those 
motors?” 

Vic shook his head. 

“That is something I haven’t been able to figure out. 
The same thing that happened to the Kramer party, 
most likely. It’s a mystery, but I'i! bet it has sontething 
to do with this city." 

“Look! Here comes the car Captain Kramer told 
about !” 

The Masked Emperor 

A cross the very smooth flying field came a 
strangely shaped car. It was supported by two 
wheels in front and one in back and was evidently some 
sort of a service car for the airdrome, ^he two men 
were curious. 

They noticed that the lower terrace of buildings 
which surrounded the flying field on three sides, was 
very high and they were undoubtedly used for aircraft 
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hangers. The adventurers wondered what sort of air- 
craft these Uranians used. 

But now the strange car had drawn up alongside the 
Gull and a small, heavy set man alighted. 

‘‘Welcoine, strangers,” lie greeted them as Billy and 
Vic climbed down from their seats in the plane. 

“Then you do speak English,” Vic ventured. 

“Oh. yes. But be seated in the car, I beg you. You 
must .accept our humble hospitality." 

"We must apologize for using your airdrome with- 
out your permission,” said Billy. 

“But I assure you. you are quite welcome. That is 
what airdromes are for you know,” smiled the other. 

“I'm afraid we are lost,” Carveth informed him. 
“May we inquire the name of your city?” 

“I am afraid I must refer you to the Masked Em- 
peror,” replied the man with regret in his tone. “I shall 
conduct you to him at once.” 

'J'he two nockled and took seats in the strange car. 
An instant later they were rolled away toward the side 
of the flying field. 

“Your airplane shall be taken care of,” assured their 
host. 

They soon entered a large waiting room at the edge 
of the air termin.al and from here were conducted to 
an elevator which bore them swiftly upward. 

When they alighted they found themselves in a large 
room. It outdid any futuristic work either of the men 
had seen anywhere in the outside world. It was done 
on the circular plan. The room itself was triangular— 
the furnishings were triangular, the walls were covered 
with triangular designs and even the doorway was 
curved into a graceful arch. 

Nowhere could they detect a window. The room 
glowed with a beautiful green fluorescence. 

From here their guide conducted them through a pas- 
sageway and info another chamber, much larger and 
designed on the cubic plan. In one corner of the room 
was located a large desk or control table, covered with 
various buttons and switches. And behind it sat a well 
built man with a black mask hiding the greater part of 
his face. 

“The Masked Emperor !” broke out Vic, involuntarily. 

The man arose and stepped out from behind his desk 
with a smile. 

“My fame has extended far,” he said. Then turning 
to the guide. “That will be all, number sixty.” 

Then he turned back to Billy and Vic. 

“Look,” said he with a sweep of his arm. 

The two men turned their gaze to where he pointed. 
Before them was a large window and as they looked 
beyond it, gasps of astonishment escaped them. 

They were at the very highest point of the city. It 
was beautiful to look upon. 

Away out beyond them the far-flung city was be- 
sieged by jungle. It seemed to be valiantly holding 
back the surging surf of trees that were futilely trying 
to encroach upon those whitish metal buildings- But 
they only raised their terraced heights and lofty spires 
above the treetops making Nature’s proud works but 
pigmies in comparison. 

There were many towers such as this, but none as 
tan. There were four great windows which gave view 
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of the entire surrounding country. 

And far below them lay the airdrome. They cotUd 
see their airplane. It was besieged by figures and was 
being towed swiftly to one side by a car similar to the 
one their guide had used. 

And as Billy Carveth studied the figures, even at the 
great distance, his sharp eyes caused a puzzled look to 
cross his face. 

“Surely your men don’t wear armor—” he paused. 
The other bowed. 

“I ask your pardon for not introducing myself,” re- 
plied he. “But here I am known as the Masked Em- 
peror. I am afraid I haven’t any other name.” 

“Let me intro<luce myself,” begged Carveth. “I am 
William Carveth, of New York — ” 

“I am very glad to make your acquaintance, sir — ” 
“And this is my good friend, Mr. Victor Leonard, 
also of New York.” 

“It is an honor to have you gentlemen with me,” 
returned the MaskctI Emperor. “But let me have your 
rooms prepared. You must be fatigue<l. And hungry. 
We will talk later. And your shii> — it will l>e well taken 
care of.” 

The Emperor Entertains 

T he two flyers bowed tlieir thanks and the man with 
the mask touche<i a button. A few minutes later 
they found themselves assigned to the most beautiful 
quarters thfey had ever seen. 

They bathed and dressed in the clothes that they 
found laid out for them. Then they were once more 
escorted back into the presence of the Masked Emi>eror, 
this time in a luxurious dining room, and always by the 
same heavy-set man. 

“You asked me about the figures in armor,” spoke 
the masked man as they ate. “Those are not my men 
you see out there. It is quite unnecessary to exj)end 
human energy for common labor. The men you see 
arc mechanical men, metal men, controlled by stations 
throughout the city. They are what we call robots.” 
“Robots !” exclaimed Billy. “How interesting. How 
wonderful !” 

Their host bowed. 

“I am glad my system pleases you,” he returned. 
“You see, my man power is employed wholly for the 
brain power derived therefrom.” 

“But the men in your city? Surely you have 
enough — ■” began Vic. 

The Masked Emperor wagged his head patiently. 

“If I were to adhere to the old conventional way of 
the present world — yes. But when the brain of one 
man can be employed to control a hundred mechanical 
men whose working power is ten times that of an ordi- 
nary man. what does it do? It makes one man do the 
work of a thousand with half the effort. Human physi- 
cal labor is at a minimum, while the expenditure of 
brain power gives them an interesting as well as pro- 
gressive occupation. Each man is a leader in himself. 
And as each man’s proficiency increases, so does his 
position. As the men advance, so the city grows. It 
must grow. You see?” 

Carveth nodded. 

“And is the city growing as you wish?” he asked. 
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The other shrugged his shoulders. 

‘T cannot complain," he answered evasively. 

He pressed a button on the side of the table. A min- 
ute later a small door opened and a strange figure en- 
tered the room. He was about the size of a man, hut 
moved on wheels and when he stopped he balanced him- 
self effectively by dropping in front and in back of 
him small supporting discs to the floor. There were 
arms pivoted on what were evidently universal joints 
and a Ijarrel-like body in which two eyes gleamed. There 
were no unnecessary moves, no words, the figure simply 
deposited the second course of their dinner on the table 
and carried away the emptied dishes of the first. 

"Such is the efficiency of Urania,” said their host 
with a smile as Billy and Vic sat open mouthed at the 
performance. “And in the meantime perhaps you would 
like to know what the outside world is doing.” 

Arising, the Masked Em])eror went to a beautiful 
cabinet on one side of the room. The entire front of 
it was a maze of ivory keys and he pressed one after 
another. 

“No fooling with dials,” he explained. “Just punch 
your combination and listen to your station.” 

An instant later they were listening to New York, so 
many thousands of miles away from the strange city in 
the heart of the African wilds. 

A moment later, the masked man pardoned himself 
and went out rather liastily at a visit from the man 
whom the flyers had first seen upon their arrival in 
Urania. 

"Well, what do you make of him, Billy?” 

Carveth chewed tlioughtfully on the delicious steak 
that the robot had set before him. 

“Can’t — say,” he munibletl between bites. “It's a 
cinch we’ve seen nothing of Kramer’s four companions. 
Not a human being, in fact, except this Masked Em- 
peror, as he calls himself, and his fat lieutenant. But 
he certainly is tlic man Kramer described alright. Acts 
just as ix>or old Kramer said he would.” 

“But those robots — ” 

“Kramer never mentioned them. He spoke of the 
mines. Tliis masked marvel may not have iiad the 
robots perfected when Kramer was here.” 

“What about the girl ?” 

"I can’t say. I don’t know whether I’d know Greta 
now. I’ve seen her once or twice at the Belmont Mu- 
seum when her father was giving a lecture. I’d know 
the old man. hut the girl was only nineteen then. That's 
been three years ago.” 

“It’s all a queer mess, anyway,” was \'ic’s opinion 
as he turned Wk to his food. 

“No, 1 don’t agree with you,” argued Billy. “On 
the contrary. Tm inclined to think it's all as dear as 
day. Thi.s Masked Emperor wants power. He has it 
here, but it don't satisfy him. It’s the kind of power 
he wants l)iit not on a large enough scale. He wants 
to be recognized l)y the powers of the world. There is 
conquest. Urania is alright as a start, but he’s out- 
growing it — like a child outgrows a toy. Don’t you 
see — ” 

Vic nodded comprehensively. 

“I do see, Billy. Good (i)d! Is it possible? Is 
he mad?” 



“No— not mad. Unfortunately he is a coolly calcu- 
lating conqueror — and he lias everytliing to do it with.” 
"But the radium — what of it?” 

“Therein lies his power,” replied Carveth. “I be- 
lieve he has solved the secret of controlling the energy 
stored in radium. And if he has — I hate to think of 
what the outcome may be.” 

In a half hour their host returned. 

“You will pardon me for my absence,” he pleaded. 
“It was quite imperative that I should go.” 

"It is quite alright,” assured Billy. “And allow us 
to compliment you on the excellence of the food.” 

The man bowed his acknowledgement. 

"I hope you have enjoyed the radio program,” he 
said. 

“Very much so,” replied Vic. “Only a touch of 
home makes one anxious to be headed that way ^ain. 
We must see to our plane at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

“In the meantime, you must allow me to offer to you 
what hospitality I am able to present,” quickly inter- 
jected the man as if anxious to change the subject. 
“Most certainly. But — ” 

Billy paused in the middle of his sentence and turned 
an attentive ear toward the voice on the radio. 

“ has been found guilty of the murder of Cap- 

tain Ralph Kramer of New York City. He has 
been confined to a psychological institution where 
his case will be kept under observation in hope of 
assisting him back to normality. He is an Italian 
but refuses to give any information wliatsoevcr 
about himself or his home.” 

As the announcer finished, there was a sudden gleam 
in the eyes of the Masked Ein)>eror. But quick as it 
came it disappeared again and he turned suavely to his 
guests. 

“Even in this day and age they will not stop at 
murder,” said he, but there was a strange note in his 
voice as he spoke. 

CHAPTER III 
Confined! 

“TT THERE do you suppose we really are, Billy?” 
y y “On tlie map, you mean?” 

Vic nodded. 

“Yes — of course.” 

“You know as much about it as I do. We are in tlie 
city of Urania. And it seems like years have passed 
since we arrived, yet it was only two days ago.” 

"Two days or two years, it is all the same. Our genial 
host has made it plain that we are now citizens of his 
conquering Utopia, whether we choose to be or not.” 
“Oh, we’ll find a way to escape,” was Billy’s opti- 
mistic opinion. 

"Not through that jungle,” and there was finality in 
Vic Leonard’s voice. “I'd like to meet some of those 
fellows we met yesterday and have a little private talk 
with them. I’ll bet there's more tlian one wlio’d like 
to get away from this place.” 

But Billy did not agree. 
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“I think you’re wrong,” he said. “They've all been 
lured here with promises of something big. To them 
the control of a board of robots is power. While they 
have brains enough to understand the operation of the 
mechanical men, they cannot see their eventual end 
under the rule of this Masked Emperor.” 

"There goes the signal light,” said Vic, pointing to 
a flickering dot on the wall of their none too elegant 
quarters. For upon becoming robot control students of 
Urania, they had bee:i transferred from the beautiful 
surroundings of their first night’s stay in the city. 

Billy groaned. 

"Back to the training table,” he sighed. “Robots, 
robots, robots — will we ever see or hear of anything 

“Not if we let it get on our nerves,” replied the other. 

Down they descended by a smaller elevator than that 
in which they had first ascended to the chambers of 
the Masked Emperor. Deep into the heart of the city 
they were carried, to take their places at the robot train- 
ing table with dozens of other newly arrived citizens of 
Urania. 

In a long room they were seated at tables which were 
a maze of diagrams and buttons. It was a rather com- 
plicated affair and required concentration, but under 
able instructors, the greater number of the students 
progressed quickly. 

The robot nuniljcr must be punched, the exact location 
of the work, the work desired, the energy required, 
contact and release switches — everything that went to 
make the perfect robot. And the system was developed 
to perfection. 

The greater number of the robots were used in the 
pitchblende mines below the city. There was a gigantic 
operators’ room on the lower level of the city and this 
was divided into sections representing the different 
levels of the mines. There was a main operator for 
each level and assistant operators for each tunnel. A 
diagram of the level showed the operators just where 
their robots were working and what they were doing. 
In this manner all danger of underground work was 
eliminated for the human as well as the danger of the 
highly radio-active ore. 



For a month Billy Carveth and Vic Leonard worked 
unceasingly at the instruction table. Then they were 
assigned to different control stations and sent otit. 

“So long, Vic,” were Billy’s cheerful words as he 
turned toward the North Section. 

Billy grip]>cd his friend’s hand. 

“So long, old man — for the day. We must compare 
notes every night in quarters. Keep an eye open for 
Olsen and his daughter and the two flyers. A month 
and no .sight of them. It doesn’t look very encouraging 

As Billy vanished and Vic prepared to take his posi- 
tion on the South Wing controls, Rogers, the chief robot 
instructor, came up to him. 

"Carveth,” he said- “We're installing a temjjorary 
control station directly over the new lower level tunnel 
in mine number 7. There is only a crew of five robots 
working this tunnel until it is enlarged. Go down there 



and take charge of that control board. It’ll be good ex- 
perience for you. There is a man working there now 
on the new energy installation who will give you all 
necessary information. His name is Olsen — Dr, Olsen.” 
At the mention of the name, Vic started, but quickly 
recovering himself, immediately obeyed the order. It 
was the greatest piece of luck he had known for a long 
time. 

A Meeting in the Tunnel 

H e made his way to the tube car station and waited 
for the next train to the South Side of Urania. 
Not a human being did he see on the way to the sta- 
tion, only an occasional robot working mechanically at 
some assigned task. The sight of the robots had become 
familiar to him now and he paid little attention to the 
mechanical men. 

A light glowed over a train entrance gate and a mo- 
ment later Vic had stepped aboard a tube. 

There was only one other person in the tube beside 
Vic. It was a girl. Where had he seen her ? Leonard 
wracked his brain to recall where he had seen those 
blonde features before. And then he made up his mind. 

“I beg your pardon, miss,” he addressed her. “But 
I was wondering if you could direct me to a Miss Greta 
Olsen supposed to 1» located on the South Side of this 
city.” 

The girl turned to him with a cry of surprise. 

“Oh !” she cried in embarrassment. “Why — I — I am 
Miss Olsen.” 

Vic felt a surge of triumph. 

“I am Vic Leonard— of New York City,” he said 
quickly. “Your father and the two flyers? Are they 
safe?” 

"Oh, then you’ve come to take us away ! Thank God 
for that !” cried the girl as if relieved of great suffering. 
"We have been searching for you for a month." 
“We? Who are we?” 

“An old friend of your father's — Billy Carveth.” 
“Billy Carveth !” 

“Yes, but you haven’t told me of your father yet, and 
the two flyer.H,” reminded Vic. 

The girl paused a moment as if to collect her thoughts. 
“Daddy is all right,” she said, “but the two flyers — 
Blake and Anderson — they escaped almost a month ago, 
the night of May 12th to be e.\act. I know, for I have 
kept track of the date hoping they would get llirotigh. 
But I am afraid if is too much to wish for. When you 
spoke I thought you came from them — ” 

“Captain Kramer got through,” explained Vic. "That 
is why Billy and I are here.” 

“I am so glad," cried the girl. "Then he is all 
right—” 

“I’m sorry,” replied Vic. “Kramer was murdered 
in New York. Killed by one of the Masked Emperor’s 
agents to prevent his telling the story of Urania. But 
the man was too late. Kramer had already told his 
story — first to Belmont and then to Billy Carveth. You 
see, Belmont woukln’t give the story any credence.” 

The girl frowned thoughtfully. 

“I don’t tru.st that man,” she said- “There is some- 
thing about him — oh I don’t know what it is, but if is 
something sinister. He is not to be trusted.” 
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“But your father— Refers said he was working on 
a new installation in temporary station number 7 . That 
is where I am bound. I am going to work under him. 
It is our chance to plan our escape.” 

“Thank Heaven,” murmured the girl fervently. 

“But you — what do you do?” inquired Vic. 

“Oh, I am kept busy as a television operator. There 
is a record of every conversation kept here in Urania, 
together with a picture of the conversationists.” 

“I see. And there are other girls so employed?" 
“Many. Also as school teachers.” 

“Schools? There are children here also?” 

“Oh yes. The people of Urania have their home life 
and raise their children the same as in any other city. 
But here is our station. Father and I live near station 
number 7. He is up there working now. Good-bye 
Mr. ” 

“Just call me Vic.” corrected that young man. “Un- 
der the present conditions, I hardly think we need bother 
with forn)alities.” 

The girl smiled warmly. 

“Good-tye, Greta.” 

The Secret of Power 

V IC LEONARD went to work with interest in sta- 
tion number 7, South Side. The joy of Dr. Olsen 
knew no bounds at having a friend at last working at 
his side. 

“Now we can work together and eventually plan an 
effective escape.” he said. “In the meanwhile we must 
do our work well and do nothing to arouse suspicions.” 
“It is a great power this Masked Emperor has,” went 
on the Doctor. “It is the lianiessing of this energy that 
has made possible the building of Urania. But if it 
ever gets beyond his grasp—” The Doctor shook his 
head significantly. 

“You mean it is as powerful as all that?” 

“Yes. The mines are run by separate power plants. 
But the power for the city is generated from one main 
power plant, located centrally below the city. If the 
radium concentrated in that one spot were ever to be 
turned loose, the entire city would be reduced to 
nothing!” 

“1 had no idea there was such a power,” Vic said, 
slowly. 

“Ab, my boy. You do not realize the power, nor 
what a man can do when he learns the secret of harnes- 
sing radium. And this man has not only learned the 
secret of harnessing this power — he has discovered such 
a vast store of it in Nature’s bosom as man has never 
before dreamed could exist. 

“Through a thorough understanding of chemicals, the 
Masked Emperor has been able to do much more. He 
has been able to use it for all manners of coloring, and 
also for lighting purposes, creating different colors and 
brilliancies by a different combinatiwi of its properties. 
We know ourselves that radium has been used for years 
in the manufacture of opalescent glass. 

“He also manufactures radium salts which he is able 
to use in any photographic work necessary. And after 
the valuable elements are extracted from the pitchblende 
and carnotite, it is manufactured into a powder which 
is used as a fertilizer for agricultural purposes. For 



no matter how careful the process, it is impossible to 
extract every last particle of the radium elements from 
the ore. Thus it charges the dead earth, giving it fresh 
life for growing pur[X)ses.” 

“But the value of the ore?” asked Vic. “Surely it 
is tremendous.” 

“Oh, yes, my son. It i.s too great to estimate. In 
gold it would bring him millions. But possessing the 
secret he does, it can bring him the entire world. He 
can have possession, conquest, power.” 

“But surely it is a difficult task to separate the ura- 
nium and radium from this pitchblende and carnotite. 
He must have wonderful laboratories for this work.” 

“The separation is not so difficult for him,” replied 
the Doctor. 

“And his air force?” Vic wanted to know. “What 
kind of ships does he use?” 

“A gigantic Zeppelin type airship,” replied the Doc- 
tor. “It is something that he has designed himself.” 

“You see,” Olsen went on, “the energy stored within 
radium has been the subject of discourse on the possi- 
bilities of the element as a means of generating power. 
For years this has been dreamed of but never accom- 
plished. The secret has always remained unsolved. But 
the Masked Emperor has solved the secret. And it is 
his secret alone. Perhaps a few of his closest lieuten- 
ants also share it. But not many. 

“And here also be has safeguarded his city. For his 
ingenious mind has evolved not only a process of using 
direct radium power, but also of using the radio-energy 
for running giant electrical generators. So if his direct 
radium power in any way fails him. he can fall back 
on the electrical.” 

“It is the most marvelous thing I ever heard of.” 
murmured Vic, deeply absorbed. “But the robots. I 
do not understand them.” 

“The robots are controlled by a polonium flow," ex- 
plained the Doctor. “A specially constructed tube runs 
the length of the shaft, a contact point and branch 
shaft being run off at each tunnel on the different 
levels. The movement of the robots are controlled by 
the polonium vibrations which in turn are controlled 
by the robot operator at the controls above." 

"It must be a wonderful sight to see such a marvelous 
laboratory in action," Vic mused. “But tell me. Do 
you know how all these things are done?" 

“Only what is public knowledge.” replied Dr. Olsen. 
The separation methods used are of course those that 
have been known for years, only they are used on a 
much larger scale.” 

“You said that he gets not only power from his 
radium, but also light. Doctor. Do you know the secret 
of this?” 

“Yes. There is no great secret to it. We know that 
when solid uranium salts are crushed, shaken or rubbed 
they emit light, that is, they have the property of tri- 
boluminescence*. This may readily be observed if 
one experiments in a darkened room. By varying 
his elemental combinations, and keeping his element un- 
der a constant pressure, light is thrown off to any ex- 
tent the Masked Emperor wishes.” 

* Light that arises from friction. 
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"There is one more thing I should like to know, 
Doctor,’’ said Vic. “What happened to my magneto 
when T flew over Urania?” 

CHAPTER IV 
A Hidden Danger 

D octor OLSEN smiled minhlessly. 

"That is another secret I cannot explain in 
detail,” he replied. “But the principle of the 
thing is a radium wave, which when adjusted to the 
proper wave length, is attracted by the electricity of 
your magneto and as its sudden, high frequency vibra- 
tion strikes it, the magneto is burned out.” 

“That must have been what happened to Kramer.” 
“Exactly.” 

“It is all so unbelievable,” said Vic. “But the central 
power plant — just where is it located?” 

“Almost directly beneath the main junction of the 
tube cars,” replietl the Doctor. “It lies very deep. 
Several miles, perhapts.” 

“You see,” he continued, “none but the Masked Em- 
peror's most trusted lieutenants are allowed to operate 
the robots in this section of tunnels. A slip would 
mean that the radium chamber might be broken open. 
Then nothing could save the city, for once it got into 
the tunnels, it would quickly spread otit and upward, 
sweeinng over the city like a terrific wave of fire. There 
is so much concentrated there — no one knows how 
much.” 

"I don’t under.stand why he operates so close to 
it,” puzzled Vic. “Surely he realizes the danger.” 
“Greed, my boy. Greed. Such men are always given 
to greed. He would rather take the chance than throw 
away one particle of his radium power.” 

“I see. Then it is really a very dangerous power 
he controls.” 

“Then we must lose no time,” urged the younger 
man. “At any time something may happen to loose the 
power of this radio-active generator.” 

The older man shook his head in apparent dejection. 
“The spirit of youth,” said he, rather sadly. “Al- 
ways hopeful, always looking on the cheery side. Oh 
I wish to escape. But I fear you do not realize what 
a terrific obstacle we are up against. Well, perhaps it 
is well. I shall be ready to do my part at your bidding.” 



Another week passed in Urania. Billy and David, 
accustomed to their jobs by now, spent every spare 
moment in the planning of their escape. They were 
not guarded in any way, either on or off the job, and 
they concluded that the Masked Emperor of Urania 
had no fear of his people escaping, should any of them 
care to do so. Tlie dense jungle was impenetrable. 
Kramer had made it. But it had been five weeks since 
Blake and Anderson disappeared from the city. 

Frequently the two visited Doctor Olsen and his 
pretty daughter and the friendship of Greta and Vic 
Leonard had grown to be something more. 

“I am glad,” were the Doctor’s simple words to the 
couple. “For now you at least have each other to live 
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for, even in this grim city of the future.” 

“And now, if ever, I have reason to escape,” replied 
Vic. “Never now will I submit to this man. We are 
going away soon. Billy and l have our plans almost 
perfected. Next week we shall leave the city.” 

“But how?” asked the girl anxiously. 

“By one of the Masked Emperor's small airships. 
We intend to capture one and so effect our escape.” 
"Impossible 1” was the Doctor’s word. “They are 
watched day and night You would be overwhelmed 
by robots.” 

Vic smiled. 

“But remember, we too know something of these 
robots. We shall first paralyze the system controlling 
the hangars. Then we shall have nothing to do but 
open the doors and fly away.” 

“But the radium guns? Surely — ” 

“They too, shall be rendered useless by injecting 
some neutralizing element. That is your job, Doctor, 
to determine this element.” 

“I shall do it," replied the elderly man. “We are 
undertaking a tremendous task. If we do not suceed 
it will mean death for us all.” 

“But we must succeed,” cried Billy desperately. “Not 
only for Greta and Vic and ourselves, but for the entire 
world 1” 

The scientist nodded thoughtfully. 

“Yes. For the entire world,” he repeated. 

A sudden blinking of the television signal took their 
attention. On the screen appeared the face of the 
Masked Emperor himself. 

“Carveth and Leonard,” said he. “I should like to 
see you at once. Something of the utmost importance 
has come up. Can you see me, at once in my chambers ?” 
“Why — certainly, sir,” replied Billy, and the screen 
became blank once more. 

The two young men turned with puzzled expressions 
to the scientist at their sides. 

“Now what do you suppose he wants?” queried Vic. 
Dr. Olsen shook his head. 

“I’m afraid,” cried Greta. “He sounded so strange. 
Oh, don’t go ! Don’t !” 

“Nonsense,” replied Vic. “Everything is all right. 
Now, if any time, we must keep him humored.” 

Billy frowned. 

“Let’s not keep him waiting,” he suggested. 'T am 
anxious to know what he wants.” 

With hurried good-byes they departed, to be borne 
swiftly away to the chambers of the mysterious ruler. 

“Resistance is Useless!” 

I N the main tower, the Masked Emperor sat behind 
his highly sensitive control board with a sneer of 
contempt for the two figures that stood before him. 

"It was very cleverly arranged,” he was saying. “But 
you overlooked a most Important point. You see, I 
have the entire city under the watchful ear of a little 
device similar to the old time dictaphone. So naturally 
everything is recorded that goes on. You are wondering 
why I tell you these secrets. That is because you are 
the first persons to attempt such a daring plan of escape. 
So of course your fate will render it quite impossible 
for you ever to betray my secrets . . 
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“What do you mean ?” burst out Vic. 

The sneer turned to a look of stern reality. 

“The radium tunnels can use human lalwr,” he re- 
plied. “And then, my robots may like company. Who 
knows.” 

“Now listen to me,” hissed Billy leanii^ toward the 
man with the mask. “You may be the Masked Emperor 
or anything else you choose to call yourself here in your 
own little world. But don’t go too far. You’ve gotten 
away with so much you don’t know the meaning of 
defeat. But I warn you, it is coming to you. You 
can go just so far. There will be investigation.” 

The man laughed. 

“Do you think you can bluff me? And do you think 
I do not know who you are? Don’t I know it was 
Ralph Kramer’s story that brought you here? And 
because Kramer got through to civilization after his 
escape from Urania, you really expect Blake and Ander- 
son to do the same, don’t you? Well, let me tell you 
that neither Blake or Anderson will ever come to your 
aid. Their bodies were found not fifteen miles out of 
the city. Exhaustion and exposure did for them. How 
Kramer got through is beyond me.” 

"And perhaps it would interest you to know that the 
entire combined powers of the world could not conquer 
me. On the contrary, I can conquer them. And I shall 

do so. As for you ” he shrugged his shoulders and 

pressed a button. 

A minute later a robot walked into the room and 
stepped between the two men. 

“Resistance is useless,” the Masked Emperor in- 
formed them and pressed another button. 

Strong, cold metal fingers of steel clasped each by 
an arm. in spite of the masked man’s words they 
struggled while tlie nian at the control table looked on 
with silent amusement. For their struggles were use- 
less. Soon they were carried to an elevator and an 
instant later felt it dropping beneath them. 

It seemed ages before they felt the motion arrested. 
Not a word was spoken. It seemed like being carried 
away by grim death itself to be in the power of the 

The door of the elevator slid open and they were 
hurried into a long narrow passage by the mechanical 
man. The fight was a soft phosphorescent glow and as 
Billy and Vic looked about them, they saw many robots 
working mechanically in the rocky formation. 

“They’re going to separate us, Vic,” cried Billy as 
another robot came forward and grasped him by the 
arm. “Don’t give up, old pal. And if you’re listening 
in, Mr. Masked Emperor,” he shouted in a louder 
voice, “we’ll be seeing you in Hell before we give in !” 



There followed days of laboring at the mineral that 
gave the Masked Emperor his power. There were 
nights of torture among mechanical men that never 
ceased to work ; never slept ; never ate ; never spoke. 
It was all a hideous reality for Vic, but he struggled 
on in vain hope. His food was brought to him once 
daily by a robot. His bed consisted of a pile of dried 
moss at one end of an abandoned tunnel. At first he 
tried to keep track of time, hut once he misjudged and 



failed to wind his watch in time. From then on time 
was as nothing — only a never-ending nightmare amid 
silent, half human machines and tunnels of pitchy black 

The interior of the mine was hewn from solid pitch- 
blende with an occasional intrusion of that orange- 
yellow amorphous, gum-like mineral known as gummite. 
In many places the formation was soft and broken and 
here the tunnel had been cased with metal sleeves which 
kept the soft rock from falling in and blocking the pas- 
sage. There was such a metal sleeve about twenty feet 
long at the entrance of the tunnel where the elevator 
door was located. 

The ore was transferred from the mines by means 
of an ore car as in any other mine and thence to the 
surface by an ore lift. 

A Desperate Chance 

I T was Vic's rest period. Wearily lie stumbled along 
the rocky walls of his tunnel home. Here at last 
he could get away from the sight of those mechanical 
things for a few hours. How the Masked Emperor 
could assign one to such a fate as this he could not 
understand. 

Vic threw himself upon his bed with a deep sigh of 
resignation. It was a bard struggle to keep up with. 
Never before in his life had be Iweii confronted with 
such a batfling situation. 

As he lay there on his bed of dried moss, Vic's atten- 
tion was suddenly drawn to the end of the old tunnel 
which lay only a few feet from him. 

Water seepage at such a depth was no new sight for 
Vic. In fact, pumps were kept going night and day to 
keep the tunnels free from water. But this seepage 
was different. Closely he examined it. It seemed a 
stream of light rather than water coming through a 
slight crack in the rocky wall and trickling down to 
the floor of the tunnel where it lay in a pool of scin- 
tillating rays. 

Vic was puzzled. 

“What can it be?” he mused thoughtfully to himself. 
But he could not understand it. And instead of get- 
ting his usual sleep, Vic sat and puzzled on the strange 
phenomena. 

That it contained radium there was no doubt. It 
must contain a great amount of radium to glow such as 
it did. It was dangerous to sleep so close to the seepage. 
He might in some way get some of it into his system 
thus causing an incurable disease of the bones. Or it 
might inflict a severe burn while he slept. 

Where did it come from? 

Vic puzzled through two work periods and another 
rest period before he finally came upon the solution. 

The robots, under the control of their robot operator 
had abandoned work on another tunnel. Carefully Vic 
studied the situation. He noted that the tunnel aban- 
doned ran off the same main level as his own and almost 
parallel to it. The two tunnels were separated by not 
more than fifty feet. The second had been abandoned 
at approximately the same depth as the first. 

Vic next checked over the layout of the city as near 
as he could remember it in relation to the elevator shaft 
which had carried him to his prison. It was not far 
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removed from the Masked Emperor’s chambers and 
the main tube car terminal. And below this lay the 
mam radium energy generator! That was why they 
rail the tunnels only so far. It was as Doctor Olsen 
had told him. Only this tunnel had run into a small 
fault or crack which had gone unnoticed. In time the 
radium seeping through would break down the barrier 
and be loosed. But it would take time — unless — Vic 
decided that now he must make the most of the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

It was an hour after Vic had gone back «mi his work 
period. What time it was on the surface of the world 
he had no idea. Nor did he care. He was too busy 
thinking, Twice during the past week he had seen 
Billy pass from one tunnel to another. If he could 
only show up now. 

Vic carefully worked the radium cutting-gun in his 
hand. The green ray from its muzzle instantly cut 
away anything it came in contact with. He thought of 
the notes in his pocket that Billy had dropped on the 
floor for him to later pick up as he went off shift. 

“There is emother elevator shaft 200 feel beyond 

this one." 

And die second read ; 

“Let me know when you're ready to start some- 

Well. he would let Billy know in a few minutes now 
if all went well. He would have to work fast. 

Beyond him he could see the elevator shaft and the 
tubes which controlled the polonium flow. Craftily he 
increased the vibrations of the radium gun in his hands. 
It would take a lot of energy to reach that shaft, but it 
must be done. He must match his speed with that of 
the robot oiierator above. 

With a sudden thrust he gave the cutting gun full 
power and whirled toward the tubes. There was a 
snapping of metal as the well directed rays went true. 
Polonium tubes, elevator controls and guides were cut 
in half as well. As if by magic the robots about him 
seemed suddenly to have lost their life and dropped with 
a metallic clatter to the floor of the mine. 

The Emperor Revealed! 

B ut Vic waited to see no more. Running quickly 
from the tunnel into the main level he once more 
brought his radium gun into play on the metal sleeve 
supporting the tunnel walls and roof. There was a 
sudden rending of rock and metal and Vic sprang 
away as tons of rock crashed into the passage. From 
away up the shaft he could hear an ever increasing roar 
and he knew that the elevator car, deprived of its sup- 
porting power was speeding swiftly to destruction. 

He ran on. Several times in his mad flight he stum- 
bled over prostrate robots, but recovered himself and 
rushed on. Then a figure appeared suddenly as if 
from nowhere. 

“Billy!” 

“Vic ! For God’s sake, what has happened ?’’ 

“You wanted me to start something, Billy. I’ve 
done it !” 

With breathless haste they hurried on. Vic’s radium 



gun had undoubtedly cut the main level control. 

"The other elevator is run separately,” explained Billy 
as they hurried along. “We’U wait at the other one. 
Repairing the damage you've done is beyond the power 
of a robot. Someone will be down. Oh, if old Masked 
Emperor himself would only show his face now!” 

“If not, we’ll have to take care of him when we get 
to the surface. In the meanwhile we'll have to work 
fast. Get them as they step off the elevator. You 

“Do I?” cried Billy. “Watch me!” 

“And when we reach the level of the city we must 
get the operator at the head of the shaft before he gets 

“We’ll do it,” replied Billy grimly. 

The shaft was reached. The emergency elevator had 
been put quickly into service and already was on its 
way to the scene of the trouble. 

And two figures crouched at the gateway, each armed 
with the handle of a radium cutting.^un, ready for 
action. It was a desperate situation, for it meant life 
or death to the captives. 

A light appeared in the shaft. An elevator appeared ; 
three figures stepped into the tunnel. Two arms de- 
scended. Two figures slumped to the tunnel floor. The 
third turned upon the attackers with the snarl of a 
trapped animal.” 

"The Emperor himself!” yelled Billy with a ring of 
triumph in his voice. 

The man said no word. He made a dive for one 
of the inert robots. In an instant he had wrested a 
radium cutting^un from its motionless steel fingers. 

But Vic had been quicker. He made a clean tackle 
of the man and both went to the muddy floor of the 
tunnel in a heap. The gun beam gleamed out. The 
far comer of the tunnel was cut off and it hit the mass 
of broken rock beyond. And at that instant there came 
a terrific roar from far back down the main tunnel. 

"The elevator!” yelled Vic at the top of his voice. 
“It’s the elevator crashing ! We must get out — ” 

A colossal roar welled up. In the dimness of the tun- 
nel Vic motioned his pal to get aboard the elevator. 
The Masked Emperor started to follow. But even as 
he did so, his mask, loosened from the terrific struggle 
with Vic Leonard, dropped from his face. In the half 
light of the tunnel the long hidden features were re- 

"Belmont!” cried Billy hoarsely. 

A shriek of rage escaped the man’s lips. He turned 
toward the two ^ain, but had taken but a step forward 
when the whole roof of the tunnel collapsed upon him. 

“Up I” yelled Vic with a thrust of the control lever, 
and a moment later they were speeding swiftly toward 
the surface once more. He had reached the car with 
not a fraction of a second to spare. 

At the top of the shaft the car halted. Guns still in 
hand, Vic and Billy threw open the gate. Before the 
surprised robot operator could open his mouth, he was 
lying senseless on the floor while Vic was calling the 
hangars and ordering one of the small airships put in 
shape for immediate flight. 

“Now for the last act,” he said turning to Billy. “We 
must find Greta and her father.” 
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Again they sped' away toward the South Side of 
Urania. It was late afternoon and Greta should be re- 
turning now to her home. 

This time luck favored them. The girl had just 
arrived and Dr. Olsen, sensing that Vic and Billy might 
have had something to do with the accident, had made 
it a point to keep a sharp lookout. 

There was a brief moment of embraces and hand- 
shakes. 

“And now to get to the hangars," cried Billy. “We 
haven’t any time to lose. Sooner or later they’ll dis- 
cover that beaned operator, if you’ll permit me to use 
some old-fashione<l slang. Then when they find what 
has happened to their emperor, we’ll want to be miles 
and miles away from here.’’ 

“But the station operator at the hangars — ” 

"It’s all set," Vic informed them. “I called them from 
station IS and ordered the ship made ready. They 
think it’s all right.” 

"Come on,” urged Billy. “When we get there we’ll 
take care of the operator the same as we did the first 

"And to think the Masked Emperor turned out to 
be old Belmont himself,” muttered Dr. Olsen unbe- 
lievingly. 

"I never trusted him,” replied his daughter. "But 
I should never have suspected him of that. No wonder 
he didn’t want Kramer to return to Urania.” 

The End of Urania 

I T was not long before the car came to a halt at the 
airdrome. The door flew open. Vic Leonard and 
Billy Carveth stepped into the operating room. An 
instant later two operators lay quietly upon the floor, 
Greta and her father were being hurried aboard the 
airship that stood in readiness, while Billy was throwing 
the great doors of the hangar open by the automatic 
control. 

Quickly he worked the control board before him. 
A minute later the robots had wheeled the trim machine 
out on the flying field. 

Breaking the connection, Billy descended to the 
ground level and sped across the flying field in the serv- 
ice car. But as he stepped aboard the airship, a curious 
humming sound came distinctly from the sunset sky. 

Where Billy pointed they all turned their eyes. One, 
two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen — twenty-five trim air- 
planes were swiftly approaching from the north, 

“The International Hawks!” shouted Vic emerging 
from the cabin of the airship followed by the others. 
"Hurray !” he cried and there was a breath of relief 
from the entire party. 

Twenty planes circled over the city while five swooped 
to a graceful landing beside the Uranian airship. From 
the cabin of the first stepped two flyers. 

For a moment Greta Olsen and her father stood 
aghast. 

“Blake — Anderson !” Doctor Olsen’s voice was tremu- 
lous. “But I thought — ” 

"We got through, sir,” replied Blake quickly. 

"But the Masked Emperor — I mean Belmont, said 
your bodies had been found in the jungle.” 



A wry smile crossed the pilot’s face. 

"So it JHM Belmont, was it?” he asked without a 
trace of surprise. “We thought so. You see, the man 
who killed Kramer squealed when he found that he was 
likely to spend the rest of his life in a psychopathic 
ward. But where’s Belmont now?” 

“Belmont’s dead,” replied Billy briefly. “Caught in 

Then he turned to Greta. 

“But why was it he didn’t harm you or your father 
after Billy and I were put into the mine?” 

“Because father was too valuable to him,” replied the 
girl. “And I — well — I think he planned to smneday 
have me for himself.” 

A sudden cry from the others turned their attention 
back toward the city. A curious green haze seemed to 
envelope the centrally located buildings. 

"The radium has broken through the generating 
chamber,” cried Vic. "Quick ! We must get out of 

Instantly they boarded the Patrol planes — Dr. Olsen 
and Billy in the first; Greta and Vic in the second, for 
they would not be p>arted again. 

Abandoned now, the great Uranian liner stood in the 
center of the flying field where they had left it, while 
the five Patrol planes mounted quickly to join their cir- 
cling comrades. 

"Safe!” cried Dr. Olsen as Urania dropped swiftly 
beneath them. 

“Look back !” cried Billy with a sweep of his arm 
toward the city. 

The great tower that had been the chambers of the 
Masked Emperor was enveloped now in the greenish 
haze, that seemed to be spreading upward and outward. 
And as they watched, its lofty height crumpled on its 
foundations and a moment later fell, flung far from 
its base by the momentum of the fall. The very earth 
was buckling under the majestic city. 

"The last of Urania,” murmured Greta softly as she 
clung closely to Vic watching the spectacle. 

"Yes,” replied Vic. "I wonder why they didn’t use 
their motor disabling ray on the Patrol planes. But I 
remember now your father was going to take care of 
that. I wonder what he did to them? And I wonder 
why Belmont didn’t carry a pocket radium gun?” 

"I can’t tell you what father did to the engine dis- 
abling system,” replied the girl. “But Belmont never 
carried a gun in the city because he felt too secure. 
His power was feared too greatly by his people.” 

“And it helped to bring about his downfall. If he 
had been armed and prepared to use one when he came 
into that mine, we should never have gotten out alive.” 

"But the radium?” queried the girl. “How did it 
get loose?” 

"There was a weak place in the wall of the generating 
chamber. The cave-in and crash of the elevator must 
have opened that weakened wail. The energy freed 
found its way about the tunnels and up the elevator 
shafts.” 

As they looked once more upon the doomed city their 
eyes met a never to be forgotten sight. 

(Continued on page 271) 
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A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE 



What Has Gone Before 





CHAPTER XVIII 
A Dangerous Venture 

T here was ^ silence after Xoama had finished. 
“So those people who went 
to the surface are our ances- 
tors?'' Teddy asked. 

Noania nodded her head. “Yes. 

But as time went on and we observed 
how they had changed, how they 
warretl and killed each other, we de- 
cided they had become an alien race, 
and we wanted nothing to <lo with 
them. And then it was that the su- 
preme council of Raa sealed the doors 
of the two communicating shafts for- 
ever, and passed a law that, whoever 
should henceforth attempt to open 
either and pass to the surface, would 
be punished with instant death.” 

Noama ceased, and rose from her 
seat. She smiled at Teddy. 

“I must leave you now, because I 
must dress for worship 
in the temple. I am the 
high priestess of Raa, 
you see ; like my mother 

“You — -a priestess?” 

Teddy said incredulously. 

“Then you people do 
have a religion?” 

“Naturally we have a 
religion, Tedde-e da-a-r- 
ling. Why are you so 
astonished? Do not your 
people too worship the 
Supreme Creator of all 
the universes?” 

She raised her superb 
arms and spread her 
hands over us. 

"May the Great Spirit 
be with you, and guide 
you!” she intoned sol- 



Involuntarily Teddy and I had bowed our heads 
reverently. And when we looked up again, Noama, the 
wonderful liigh priestess of Raa, had disappeared. 
“I'm tired to death of being coo[)ed up here. Uncle 
Netl,” Teddy turned to me complain- 
ing. “I didn't want to say anything 
Noama. Iwcause it might hurt her 
feelings: but we've been here about 
days as far as I am able to Judge 
without a watch, and I’m just wild to 
go somewhere out-side and stretch niy 
legs. I can slip out alone, so you 

“Nothing doing !” I objected em- 
phatically. "If you’re going, I am 
going with you. There’s no telling 
what you might run up against, and 
1 want to 1)0 there.” 

“Good old Uncle Ned!” Teddy ap- 
proved heartily. “I knew you would. 
Thanks to Noama we know the lan- 
guage, and that, together with the 
skin coloring and the wigs ought to 
get us by easily. Besides, 
there’s that festival be- 
ginning now, and the city 
crowded with people. 
That ought to make it 
Still easier for us to keep 
from being spotted by 
Sarro, or one of his 
cops.” 

“We’ll risk it any- 
way.” I decided. “For, 
tel! the truth. I’m just 
eager to get out and 
stretch my legs as you 
are. Let’s get busy with 
the camouflage,” 

The result of our 
make-up was quite aston- 
ishing. Our skin was now 
as startlingly white as 
that of any Raanian, and 
the skilfully stuffed wigs 
which Noama had pro- 
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^ TN this issue, this stupendous story comes to ' 
J. its dramatic climax. Our two explorers 
from the surface are at grips with their captors; 
and we see through these pages the tremendous 
adyenfures that come when two men and a 
girl try to pit their strenyffe against a powerful 
and hostile nation. 

As we stated in a preui’ous issue, the awful- 
ness of the experiences that our explorers from 
the surface are forced to go through are almost 
unbelievable. But with the clarity of our 
author’s luri'tiny and his ui’vi'dness fn describing 
the scenes of that far underground world, they 
become real and conyinciny. 

The note of tragedy at the end our author 
cannot help. But he does offer some hope. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Bauer intimates, a new expedi- 
tion can be sent to the underground world, and 
in a sequel we can follow again the adventures 
of Ned Goffcram, Teddy and Noama, who have 
. made such an impression on our readers. 
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vided caused our heads to appear of native size. We 
liad also been compelled to color our lips and clieeks. 

“By Jonah; you look so much like a Raanian that I 
am lialf ashamed to talk to you in English,” I told 
Teddy laughingly. “If our mutual friend, Sarro rcc- 
c^nizes you in that rig, he must be a mind reader.” 

The problem of how to get out of the palace unob- 
served now confronted us. Clearly we could not risk 
the elevator, by means of which discovery by one of 
the household would be inevitable, and there were no 
stairs. It was likewise obvious that if our presence in 
the palace was once known, it would immediately cease 
to be a haven of refuge, and would become a death trap 
instead. 

“1 am going to scout around out in the ball, and see 
what I can find out,” Teddy announced, pushing back 
the heavy inner latch of the door. 

A time later he returned, lugging a large bundle of 
heavy cord, similar to that of which the carrying nets 
were made, and a bunch of cloth. 

“Found it among a lot of old junk in one of the 
other apartments,” he explained triumphantly, “I can 
twist a rope out of the cord, and we can Itang it out 
of one of tlie windows and slide down to the ground. 
W'e can wrap some of this cloth around our hands 
to protect tliem.” 

“That scheme for getting down might be all right, 
provided nobotly catches us at it in this everlasting 
daylight,” I said skeptically. “But how, in the name 
of Jonah, are we going to get back up? I doubt if 
we can make it climbing. The pyramid must be every 
bit of five hundred feet high.” 

But with the optimism of youth, Teddy was ready 
for me. 

“All we have to do, is to borrow a set of wings 
each when no one is looking, and fly back,” he sug- 
gested grinning. 

Try as I would, I could invent no better scheme, and 
was compelled to adopt his. At the end of two or 
three hours Teddy had his rope finished, and we were 
ready for our adventure. Teddy's estimate of the 
height of the building had been correct, for when we 
hung the rope out of one of the bedroom windows, it 
lacked only a couple of feet in touching the ground. 
Upon my suggestion we arranged an equal length of 
cord in such manner th.at by pulling on it from the 
ground, we could open the knot in the rope and allow it 
to drop to the ground ; thus eliminating the chance of 
its being seen. 

Teddy slid down first, and both of us reached the 
ground without mishap or discovery. There was, of 
course, the chance that we had been observed from 
one of the neighboring buildings, or by some flyer; 
but we had to risk that. 

As soon as we had landed in the garden and had 
succeeded in dropping the rope, we hastened into the 
dense, nearby shrubbery, and after concealing it quickly 
made our way to the adjoining avenue. Feeling quite 
secure in our disguise, we mingled inconspicuously with 
the thousands of pedestrians who crowded the great 
thoroughfare from end to end, and allowed ourselves 
to be carried slowly along by the stream of laughing 
and talkii^ humanity, that seemed to flow into one 



general direction. 

We soon discovered the reason: A vast square ap- 
peared, and it was into this spot that the multitude of 
people, streaming from a dozen or more avenues, con- 
verged like rivers into an ocean. A double row of 
magnificent trees, covered with huge, fragrant flowers 
of many colors, lined the immense area, and through 
this we passed with the crowd. 

“Great Jupiter ! — what a whale of a bell !” Teddy 
exclaimed below his breath, pointing with his eyes. 
“I'll bet a dozen new socks it's the one we’ve been hear- 
ing and wondering about.” 

It was “a whale of a bell” that loomed before us 
near the opposite side of the square. I have seen the 
largest l>ell in our own world, the one at Moscow, Rus- 
sia, which weighs around 180 tons ; but even that was 
as the egg of a p^ieon to tliat of an ostrich compared 
to the gigantic bell of Raa. 

Imagine, if you can, a perfectly circular block of 
masonry, fifty feet high and tliree times tliat in diam- 
eter, and on this, placed upside down, the frustum of 
an immense cone of metal with slightly concave sides, 
rising from the top of the base to the height of about 
two hundred and fifty feet, and two hundred from lip 
to I'p, flanked at two exactly opixjsite points by slender 
twin towers which rose beside it. A heavy metal shaft 
connected each pair of towers at tlieir upper extremity, 
and from the exact middle of this movable shaft a long 
metal rod rose upwards, which terminated in a huge 
ball. A massive counterweight maintained this bell 
hammer in an exactly upright position when not in use. 
Words fail me to adequately describe the massiveness 
and the vastiiess of that cyclopean bell — if such it 
could be called. 

The Ceremony 

B y pushing and wriggling through the dense crowd 
of people, Teddy and I finally contrived to work 
ourselves closer to the base of the great bell, and now 
another object claimed our attention: In the very 

shadow of the massive bell base a large altar of rose- 
colored stone had been built in the form of a horizontal 
triangle, with the awx pointing outwards, to the plat- 
form of which tw«ve wide steps led from all three 
sides. Many beautiful flowers, in magnificently sculp- 
tured containers of polished stone, adorned the plat- 
form and the altar itself, which latter was merely a 
massive, low column of white, semi-transparent stone. 

But it was the object which crowned the flat capital 
of the altar column that drew the attention like a mag- 
net — a great h<^low globe of crystal, filled with a pecu- 
liar bluish, but perfectly transparent, liquid or gas. 
Within the upper part of this globe a brilliantly lumi- 
nous body of round form had been suspended in some 
invisible, magic manner; and about this bright source 
of light, in a horizontal plane just below it, floated thir- 
teen lesser round bodies, of various sizes, and of dif- 
fering degrees of luminosity, a number of them in turn 
surrounded by still smaller globules. 

However, neither the thirteen larger bodies, nor their 
tiny satellites were at rest. Instead, .the latter traveled 
about their parent globes at considerable speed, while 
these again moved in concentric, never-ceasing circular 
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paths about the brilliant central body. 

The arrangement was, of course, perfectly under- 
standable. It was a most wonderful, working model 
of the solar system as it had been before the great 
cataclysm. And by watching closely w< were able to 
identify our earth, as it had been, with its two original 
moons, swinging about an orbit in the fifth place from 
the sun. This meant that two of the original five inner 
planets had been completely annihilated during the 
cataclysm. 

‘Tf we had that arrangement back home, we could 
make a fortune by exhibiting it,” Teddy whispered to 

“Yes, I think we could." I agreed. “And the more 
I see of this peoplc’.s science, the less I am inclined to 
be proud of our own achievements.” 

At this moment an expectant murmuring, like the 
first blast of a .storm, rose about us. “They are com- 
ing! they are coming!” we heard the people exclaim 
on all sides of us. 

With great interest we followed the gaze of the 
multitude to the blue haze above us, and saw one of 
the great airships spiralling down. I-arger than any 
we had yet seen, more gracefully built, and of a shin- 
ing white color, it had the stamp of royalty all over it. 

No sooner had it landed in a clear space a hundred 
feet or more distant from the altar, when a narrow, 
vertical section of its body opened downward and 
formed a comfortable stairway, down which Taman, 
the governor, with exquisite courtesy conducted his 
granddaughter. Noama, high priestess of Raa. 

At sight of Noama, I heard Teddy gasp in admira- 
tion. 

And no wonder. For in her long, flowing, diaphan- 
ous robes of priesthood, which revealed more than con- 
cealed the magnificent contours of her body, her l>eauty 
was almost overwhelming. A triple triangle on the 
breast of the robe flashed a thousand colors with each 
undulation of her perfectly formed bosom, and a deli- 
cately fashioned crown of jewels, topped by a self- 
luminous, miniature sun, made a fitting adornment for 
her queenly head. 

A line of six of his principal counsellors followed 
Taman, and Noama was followed by six beautiful sub- 
priestesses. Arrayed in splendid robes of state, and the 
great dome of his head covered by a jeweled, pyramidal 
hat of twelve sides, the Thrice-Wise ruler of Raa made 
a most fitting consort for the wondroitsly beautiful 
high priestess. These two principals, with their like- 
wise splendidly robed followers, made a most imposing 
ceremonious train. 

As the procession ascended the twelve broad steps of 
the altar, the six counsellors of Taman and the six 
suh-priestcsses stopped when the top step was reached, 
and, parting from each other, they arranged themselves 
so that upon each of the six upper steps on Taman’s 
side stood one counsellor, and upon Noama’s side one 
of the young sub-priestesses, each of the twelve half 
turned and facing the altar platform. 

At the same time Taman led Noama to the left side 
of the altar column, while he occupied the right. He 
raised hi.s hand, and immediate silence ensued. And in 
that nyment the immense bell back of the altar awoke 



to life. Fascinated, I watched as the two great hammers 
from the twin towers swung against the colossal rim 
alternately, striking it twelve times. The liuge balls of 
the bell hammers — they were of a hard wood — merely 
tapped the bell, but the tonal effect was indescribably, 
awfully grand— a deep, mellow roar which appeared to 
come from the center of the earth. 

As long as the voice of the great bell vibrated through 
the atmosphere, everybody stood at .silent, reverent at- 
tention. But as soon as its ultimate tone had whispered 
into silence, Taman began to speak. In a deep, earnest, 
and sonorous voice he briefly reviewed the life of their 
ancient ancestors, the Primarians, the details of which 
each child in Raa knew, praised the great wisdom of the 
Primarian wise men, who through their wonderful 
knowledge of the forces of nature had been enabled to 
create this subterranean empire, and gave thanks to 
their memory. 

When the governor had ceased, the great bell again 
sounded twelve solemn strokes, one for each member 
of the Primarian grand council. 

Noama now walked forward to the very apex of the 
altar platform, an<l raisetl her perfect arms and beauti- 
ful face upwards in a gesture of adoration. 

"Praise be to the Eternal Creator of the Universes!” 
she chanted in her marvelous contralto voice. “Praise 
be to him forever !” 

"Praise be to liim forever!” the six .sub-priestesses 
answered her. 

“Praise be to him forever !” all the people answered 
in unison. And at the same time a grand chord of music 
sounded from far above, where a host of flying musi- 
cians circled, a sound as of great trumpets, but of much 
softer timbre. 

Three times this ceremony was repeated. And then 
Teddy and I were treatetl to a vocal performance which 
held us spell-bound to the very last note. Noama and 
her six acolytes sang a prayer — a septette— compared 
to which the finest operatic rendition I had ever heard 
in our own world would have sounded like the merest 
toneless croaking. 

But at the end of the song I came back to reality jnst 
in time to grasp my nephew forcibly by the arm, and 
prevent him from bursting into an orgy of violent, en- 
thusiastic handclapping. For a moment or two he 
stared at me absentmindedly. Then he began to chuckle 
silently. 

“Great Jupiter! I almost did it that time, didn’t I, 
Uncle Ned ?” he whispered. “But did you ever dream 
that such marvelous singing was possible?” 

Detected! 

I WAS just alxmt to answer him. when suddenly a 
shock of apprehension went through me. Not more 
than about thirty or forty feet away, near the bottom 
step of the altar, stood that arch fiend Sarro. and his 
big black eyes stared at me malignantly ! 

In an instant I realized that he knew me. and almost 
simultaneously I knew why. My extraordinary height 
had given me away ! Fools that we had been not to have 
thought of that. 

“Let’s get away from here as fast as we can, Teddy.” 
I said through the side of my mouth. "Sarro is stand- 
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ing near the altar, and he has spotted us.” 

Noama and the six sub-priestesses had just begun a 
wonderful dance upon the steps of the altar, and the 
attention of the people was fixed upon them. As quickly 
as possible without giving offence, we began to edge 
our way through the crowd, I walking with bent knees 
so as to diminish my height as much as possible, and to 
keep Sarro or his men from seeing me over the heads 
of the people. 

We reached the outer edge of the crowd at last. But 
before we stepped dear, we reconnoitered the broad 
avenue before us carefully. Everything seemed clear. 
Quickly we slipped to the avenue, and started to hurry 
away in the general direction of the governor’s palace. 

But we had not taken a dozen steps, when from be- 
hind an immense tree Sarro and two of his lieutenants 
stepped into our path. All three of them were armed 
with Kras, and things looked bad for us. The sombre 
face of the police chief was twisted by a sardonic smile. 

‘‘So, my evasive friends, you thought you could evade 
me again, did you not? Fools that you are! Well, I 
shall take good care that you do not escape again.” 

Grimly and menacing the three men crept slowly 
toward us. holding their weapons ready for instant 
action. Unarmed as Teddy and I were we seemed to 
be as good as captured. 

■'Watch! I’m going to bluff them,” Teddy mur- 
mured quickly. 

He stopped the advance of the trio with a motion of 
his hand, and returned Sarro’s malignant gaze with a 
cool one of his own. 

“You may l>e the all-powerful minister of police or 
not,” he said quietly in Raanian, ‘‘but if you do not 
instantly stand aside and let us pass, our two friends 
in the tree al>ove you wijl drop their charged Kras on 
top of you.” 

No doubt the ancient American bluff was entirely new 
to the Raanians, for tliey swallowed it in its entirety. 
Involuntarily the three of them glanced upwards and 
recoiled. But that momentary shifting of attention 
was their undoing. The next instant Teddy had hurled 
himself headlong at Sarro's legs, and tripj^ him with 
an irresistible football tackle. 

Taken completely by surpri.se, the big Raanian [Kilice 
chief tumbled against his nearest lieutenant with con- 
siderable force, and both of them crashed heavily to 
the ground. Simultaneously the charged Kra slipped 
out of Sarro’s hand, touched his subordinate’s neck, 
and killed him. In aiKither instant Teddy had caught 
Sarro in a deadly wrestling hold. 

Meanwhile I was not at all idle. For even as Teddy's 
body hurled through the air at Sarro, I leaped forward 
at the third member of his party, a huge, burly ruffian. 
With my left hand I managed to grip the wrist of his 
right, which held the Kra, while my right arm curled 
about his heavy neck, crushing his face against my 
chest. But, as I said, he was a husky customer and 
struggled mightily, so that I had to exert all my strength 
against him. 

The object of both of us was, of course, the Kra. 
With a quick leg twist I brought him to a fall in such 
a way that his right hand struck the ground first, break- 
ing the wrist and dislodging the weapon. With a hard 



blow against his temple I rendered him unconscious, 
caught up the Kra, and sprang to niy feet. 

It had all been a matter of seconds. But to my dis- 
may I immediately realized that even that short time 
had sufficed to turn the tide of battle against Teddy. 
I liad never doubted the fact that Sarro was possessed 
of great strength ; but now I was forced to the con- 
clusion that in a wrestling bout he was unquestionahly 
Teddy’s master. In some way the big Raanian had 
shaken off my nephew’s hold, and had substituted one 
of his own which could result in only one thing — the 
breaking of Teddy’s neck. 

But I saw something more: About a score of Sarro's 
men were rushing towards us along the avenue. I hesi- 
tated only the merest instant, however. Then I leaped 
forward, and, using the discharged Kra as a club, 
brought it down on Sarro’s head with all my strength. 
The next moment I had dragged Teddy to his feet, and 
ran down the avenue in the op]>osite direction, impelling 
him along. He was considerably dazed, of course, but 
picked up quickly, running strongly after a few yards. 

A glance over my shoulder showed me not only that 
our pursuers were gaining on us, but that they had been 
joined in the chase by a new element — flyers. The 
partly open portal of a huge white pyramidal liuilding 
in a garden immediately ahead of us caught my eyes. 

“Quick, Teddy — in here!” I cried, and in another 
moment we were leaping up the few steps to the portal. 
An angry, menacing roar went up behind us. Then 
we were in the dim interior, and had .slammed shut the 
massive metal door. Breathing heavily, we stared at 
each other, and then broke into a simultaneous giggle. 

“We — got — what we — were after — excitement — 
didn’t we?” I panted. 

“I’ll say — we did 1” Teddy chuckled. “And now 
we — ” 

I grasped him by the arm and drew him towards the 
more brightly lighted interior l>eyond the dim entrance 
passage. “Come on — we’ve got to find a hiding place, 
or a back entrance,” I whi.spered grimly. “Those cops 
3ut there won’t let a closed door stop them.” 

And even as we crept quickly away from the great 
portal, we heard the muffled clamor of our pursuers on 
the outside. 

CHAPTER XIX 
A Sudden Inspiration 

A DEEP silence surroundc<l us. It seemed almost 
a tangible thing, this silence, an invisible wall 
of mystery, a void that )’et appeared filled with 
nameless whisperings and rustlings — 

We jMssed under an arcade of slender columns, and 
emerged into a vast, square chamber, which immediately 
reminded me of the great laboratory in the temple of 
wisdom. The arcade ran completely around three walls 
of the immense room, and partly around the fourth, 
opposite to where we had entered. 

An artistically wrought balustrade formed a sort of 
continuous lalcony on top of the arcade, and behind 
this balustrade we glimpsed a row of mysterious cones, 
each of them standing upside down, and ranging in 
size from the towering lieight of twenty feet, to the 
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dimiiiutiveness of a wine glass. 

But almost immediately our attention was drawn to 
an object directly opposite to the entrance, in the middle 
of the far wall. 

A semi-circle formed of steps of milk-white stone 
led to a platform of the same shape and material, at 
the rear of which rose an immense block of rose-colored, 
polished stone. On its top were flowers in exquisitely 
fashioned vases of crystal and of glittering, reddish- 
yellow metal. 

The altar — it could not be mistaken for anything 
e!se — was shaped like the tolf of a cyclopeau millstone, 
its extreme outer curve adorned by a triplet of tri- 
angles, one within the other, formed of precious gems. 
Hieroglyphics formed of thousands of tiny gems, a 
marvel of jeweler’s art, occupied the space within the 
inner triangle. 

With a sudden flash of inspiration I leaped up the 
altar steps, ran to the back of the altar, and leaned far 
over towards the middle of it, feeling back of the 
flower vases with my outstretched hand. My fingers 
came in contact with the edge of an opening in the 
stone. The next moment, to Teddy’s evident aston- 
ishment, I had swung myself up on the altar, and 
stepped carefully among the flower vases. 

“Quick, Teddy — I've found the right place!” I called 
triumphantly. 

It was an oval opening, hidden behind the flowers, 
and the luminosity of the room shone into the recess 
beneath, showing a hollow space within the altar. 

“But how, in Jupiter, did you guess that the altar 
would be hollow?” Teddy whispered in amazement, 
when we had scrambled into the cavity, making sure 
that the floral decorations camouflaged its opening 
perfectly. 

“I don’t exactly know,” I whispered back. “Maybe 
it is because somewhere, or some time in the past I 
liave read about hollow altars in the ancient Egyptian 
or Assyrian temples. I've forgotten. Anyway, this 
might turn out to be a trap instead of a hiding place. 
We’ll soon see.” 

Grimly I grasped the Kra that I had brought along. 
I didn’t of course know whether the weapon was in 
working order or not, after the blow 1 had given Sarro 
with it, but tile feel of it in my hand made me more 
confident. Not daring to speak even in whispers, we 
waited silently. The pile of dead, dry flowers within 
the hollow made us fairly good seats, so that we did 
not suffer the discomfort of the bare, cold stone. 

Slowly, interminably the minutes dragged on and 
on and on. A stillness as of a tomb brooded over the 
temple, pregnant somehow with menace and heavy with 
the tenseness of lurking danger and death. And too 
with each moment the atmosphere within the altar be- 
came more and more oppressive, and soon sweat was 
running down my body and face in great globules, 
splashing onto my hands. I wondered whether Teddy 
felt like I did, but dared not sjieak. The merest whisper 
in that tense stillness would have sounded like the loud 
hissing of a great snake, and would have penetrated to 
every corner of the vast place. And petliaps even now 
our relentless enemies might be creeping towards our 
hiding place — 



I set my jaws desperately, and gripped the Kra until 
my fingers cracked. 

The Stream of the Dead! 

A SUDDEN sound somewhere in the temple struck 
against my taut nerves like an electric shock; and 
a rustling noise nearby advised me that Teddy too was 
on the alert. Presently the nninnur of voices became 
audible, coming gradually nearer, and I could distinguish 
them soon as that of a man and of a woman. 

The two voices advanced to where I judged the bot- 
tom of the altar steps to be and stopped there. And 
now, with siddenly intensely sharpened interest, I rec- 
ognized them. The male voice was that of our arch 
enemy, Sarro; there was no mistaking its harsh, 
domineering quality ; and that flute-like, musical 
feminine voice could belong to one woman only — 
Noama. 

Noama was the high priestess of Raa, and this was 
her temple! It was strange that neither Teddy nor I 
had thought of that possibility. 

“But I tell you that my men saw the two of them 
come into the temple,” Sarro was arguing angrily. 
“And 1 insist that you permit me to search for them!” 
“And I tell you that it would be profaning the 
temple !” Noama’s cool voice answered. “As high 
priestess I shall never permit such profanation! Be- 
sides, common reason would tell you that there is no 
place within the temple where anyone could possibly 
hide.” 

“Very well,” Sarro said angrily. “I shall go to the 
supreme council for permission to searcli the temple. 
And in the mean time my men shall keep the place sur- 
rounded. I might as well tell you, Noama, that I do 
not at all trust you where those two men are concerned ! 
And as far as their escape from tlie prison ship goes — 
I have always had a suspicion that—” 

“Be very careful what you say, Sarro!” Noaina’s 
voice, cold and sharp like an icicle now, interrupted him. 
“Remember that Tainan, the governor, is my grand- 
father. And now — the quicker you leave the temple 
the better.” 

For several moments there was no sound, and I could 
visualize the arrogant minister of police, and the 
haughty high priestess facing each other ^gressively 
at the steps of the altar. Then came the rapid, resent- 
ful clatter of Sarro's footsteps across the tesselated 
floor — the booming slam of the great portal — and then 
once more silence brooded heavily over the great temple. 

Presently I could sense rather than hear light foot- 
steps ascending the altar steps. And then, softly like 
the whispering of a spring zephyr through the leaves 
of a tree, came Noama’s voice. 

“Tedde-e ! Tedde-e !” she breathed. 

There was a quick rustling of dried flowers near me, 
and then by the light falling down through the oval 
opening I could see Teddy’s figure loom u|). closing the 
opening solidly. A low, barely perceptible murmuring 
came to me as the two lovers exchanged a few rapid 
words. And then my nephew joined me again. 

“Watch out. Uncle Ned 1 She’s going to drop us,” 
he warned. 

And then, even before I could ask him what he meant. 
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the bottom of the altar suddenly dropped away from 
under us, and together with the dried flowers we were 
precipitated into the black, unknown depths beneath. 

Splash ! Splash ! 

Like two heavy sacks of meal Teddy and I plunged 
into an invisible stream of ill-smelling water. Imme- 
diately its swift current gripped us as with a thousand 
clutching, greedy fingers, endeavoring to drag us to 
destruction into its black, swirling depths. Instinctively 
I levelled my body into swimming position, and 
Stretched my hands in front of me, allowing the water 
to hurl me forward in the imijenetrable darkness. 

"Teddy — Teddy — are you all right?" I called 
anxiously. 

"Right as rain — right side up— and all together,” he 
sang out cheerfully through the swishing and gurgling 
of the rushing water. "But, oh! what a stink! I got 
some of that stuff into my mouth when we fell in, and 
I've been spitting ever since." 

"So have I tasted some of it,” I admitted ruefully, 
swimming along close beside him. “It has what is 
known as ‘a dark-brown taste' and there isn’t a doubt in 
my mind now as to where we are. This is the sewer 
of Raa.” 

"I know it is," he said. "Noama told me. But it 
was the only way out of Sarro’s clutches. She was very 
sorry that we slipped away from the palace; it upset 
all her plans. But she’s a wonderful sport, and told 
me what we are to do.” 

At this moment, somewhere ahead of us, a sudden 
flood of light shot down into the sewer as if a trap 
door had been 0]>enecl, and a human body catapulted 
from above, landing with a splash in the foul flood. 
Then in a flash the light disappeared again, and once 
more the stygian gloom pressed down upon us like a 
suffocating pall. 

An involuntary shudder passed through me. In that 
momentary glimpse I had perceived that the body was 
that of a woman, and also that it was completely nude. 
But it was not that which agitated me ; it was something 
very peculiar aljoiit it — something nameless which I had 
not seen, but had rather felt, with that indescribable 
sixth sense which at times seems to act in us — tliat yet 
filled me with a strange and shuddering dread — 

I wondered if Teddy knew. 

Suddenly a feeling of horror clutched me. One of 
my groping hands ha<i touched something icy and rigid 
— the rounded breast of a dead woman ! 

A swirl of the water caused the corpse to move under 
my touch, so that my hand slipped over to its neck. 
With a cry of horror I snatched ray hand away as if 
it had been burned. I understood now my previous, 
instinctive feeling of dread — the dead body was 
headless ! 

Utterly nauseated I pushed the awful thing aside, and 
swam on as if all the furies of hades were pursuing me. 

‘‘Come on, Teddy, let’s get out of this hell hole as 
fast as we can,” I shouted back over my shoulder. And 
then when he had caught up with me I explained. 

‘‘I had an idea it might be something like that,” he 
said. ‘‘It just goes to show that humanity is about the 
same everywhere. These Raanians don’t seem to be 



above murder.” 

• ♦ * * * 

Far ahead of us a dim light appeared, becoming 
brighter every moment, and forming into a semi-circle 
of luminosity. It was the mouth of the sewer. 

According to a prearranged plan, paralleling that of 
Noama, we waited until we were about a dozen yards 
from the opening, then we took a deep breath and dove 
almost to the bottom of the great stone pipe. Like 
out of a huge cannon we shot into the cold, clear waters 
of the great river beyond, and swam under the surface 
until I thought my lungs would burst from the pressure 
of my held breath. 

Amidst the dense bushes of the opposite shore we 
waded cautiously to solid ground, and stopped under 
a great tree with thick, overhanging branches to recon- 
noitre. A sudden low exclamation of my nephew drew 
my attention to the mouth of the sewer we had just 
left: Circulating low above it, and evidently watching 
the opening with close attention, were two of Sarro’s 
flying policemen ! 

'‘They might or might not be looking for us,” I said 
reflectively. “But whatever their business is, it’s clear 
they mustn’t see us.” 

We watched the two flyers attentively, and presently 
saw them dive towards a certain spot near the middle 
of the river, some distance below the sewer, and circle 
around the place, flying only three or four feet above 
the surface. 

“I’ll bet a dozen new socks they’ve found your head- 
less corpse,” Teddy suggested with conviction. And 
with a reminiscent shudder I agreed with him. 

The diverted attention of the jwlicemen gave us our 
chance, however. Quickly we ducked from under the 
tree, and bent double dove across an open space of 
ground into a field of tall plants beyond. A couple of 
hundred yards at right angles from the river we came 
upon the path which Noama had mentioned to Terldy, 
and after following this for about ten or fifteen minutes 
we reached an open space within the tall, maize-like 
plants, in the middle of which stood a small, cone- 
shaped building. 

"That must be the place where we are to wait until 
Noama sends us word,” Teddy said. “I hope we’Ji find 
something to eat though. I’m hungry enough to chew 
the cars off a healthy lion.” 

We passed into the house then, and began our search 
for fo^. The grotind floor of the little building was 
evidently a pumping plant, by means of which water 
was raised from the river to irrigate the field. But a 
narrow winding stairway of metal led to the upjwr 
floor, and I ascended it. 

A simple cot. a small table, and one chair comprised 
the entire furniture of the small upper room, and there 
was a closed set of shelves against the wall, conforming 
to its curving. But near the shelves was a box-like 
affair of metal, set on four tubular legs, that immedi- 
ately eng^ed my attention. I opened its door, and 
disclosed two shelves of thin, perforated metal, on 
each of which rested some flat pans holding as for our 
special provision a full meal of delicious foods. 

Perhaps we ate too much, for after awhile both of 
us felt the need of sleep. Teddy insisted that I lie 
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upon the cot, while he stretched himself out on the 
floor on a pallet made of a bundle of bedding. 

Teddy fell asleep almost at once, but I lay awake 
for some time. For some indefinable reason I felt 
vaguely uneasy. Finally I got up softly, and recon- 
noitercd the surrounding field of tall plants from each 
of the four windows in turn. But not the least suspici- 
ous sign appeared anywhere. 

Satisfied that everything was all right as far as our 
immediate .safety was concerned, I returned to the cot, 
and before I realized it sleep claimed me for its own. 
Such a fool is a man with a full stomach. He ignor- 
antly goes to sleep, and the trap is sprung. 

CHAPTER XX 

Nemesis Strikes Hard 

I DREAMT that I was attacked by a pack of hungry 
wolves and, fighting fiercely for my life, came back 
to reality to find myself in the clutches of a halt 
dozen of Sarro’s men, who were holding me down to 
the cot by sheer numbers. Beyond them, on the floor, 
I saw another knot of struggling men, and knew that 
Teddy formed the center of it. But between us, di- 
recting the unequal battle with short, harsh commands, 
the dominating figure of Sarro himself loomed like a 
malignant demon prince from the realms of Satan. 

“Fight your hardest, Teddy!” I shouted encourag- 
ingly, panting from my own exertions as I struck out 
vigorously with fists and feet. 

“I’m doing it!” he shouted back, with the joy of 
battle in his voice. 

But the odds against us were too great. In a couple 
of minutes we were overpowered, and a touch of a 
Kra fettered us with that strange catalepsy which is 
more powerful than a hundred chain manacles could be. 

There was no prison ship to take us this time, how- 
ever. Grim and malignant of face Sarro himself super- 
vised the placing of both of us into carrying nets, and 
without delay our eight carriers rose directly to the 
upper air lanes with us. More than a score of armed 
men surrounded the carriers, and behind them came the 
cruel minister of police, flyit^ slightly higher so as to 
have a clear view over the entire procession. I suppose. 
Sarro was evidently not taking any chances of our slip- 
ping out of his hands again. 

How he had discovered our whereabouts within such 
a short time was a mystery to me. It was uncanny. The 
only satisfactory solution I could arrive at was that 
someone, probably from the air, had glimpsed us, and 
had reported us. I remembered the two flying police 
scouts about the sewer. It was just possible that one or 
both of them while scouting over the vicinity had seen 
us entering our refuge and thus we had been dis- 
covered. 

At full speed we were carried on to our unknown 
destination, which however I guessed to be the mines 
^riiere our term of punishment was to begin, as the su- 
preme council had decided. I wondered what sort of 
mines they would be — 

Hour after hour — mile after mile — on and on — with 
the rushing of the air in my ears, and the glare of the 



little suns in nqi; ^es — 

Long ago I had dosed my eyes against the insuffer- 
able glare, and had sunk into a sort of stupor, from 
which I presently awakened to the realization that my 
head was several degrees lower than my feet and the 
rest of my body. Evidently we were descending. That, 
of course, meant that we were close to our destination. 
The low position of my head enabled me to see that we 
were rapidly approaching an immense vertical blackness 
ahead — 

Then, without a jar, we had landed amidst a cluster 
of huge buildings. Immediately Teddy and I were car- 
ried in through a door of the nearest one, and entered 
what appeared a vast machine shop. The humming of 
swiftly running machinery, and the clattering of tools 
in the hands of hundreds of half-nude workmen was 
all about us. 

At a few sharp commands from Sarro. a number of 
workmen — darker skinned and possessed of smaller 
heads than the Raanians — hurried up to us, and began 
quickly to manacle our arms and legs with lengths of 
strong chain, fastened to heavy wristlets and anklets of 
metal. 

Only when this was accomplished to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the ominously watching minister of police, 
and we were rendered heipless, were we at last touched 
with a Loo and the cataleptic condition of our bodies 
removed. 

"Get up!” Sarro commanded us harshly. 

From somewhere the big Raanian had obtained a 
sort of whip — something Ijctween a heavy riding quirt 
and a bull whip— which he held in his right hand sug- 
gestively, while he watched us malevolently. 

Both my nephew and I were naturally very sore and 
stiff of body from what we had gone through, and that, 
together with the unaccustomed encumbrance of the 
chain manacles on bands and feet caused us to be swne- 
wliat slow in complying with the order to rise from the 
floor. 

But, instead of realizing this fact, our apparent de- 
liberateness infuriated Sarro. With the speed of a 
striking cobra he lashed out with the heavy whip, and 
brutally struck Teddy across the back of the head sev- 
eral times in rapid succession. 

“Move quickly when I command!— you worm of 
filth !” he roared angrily. “You who tried to outwit me, 
and who dared to lift your filthy hands against me, the 
minister of police. I shall teach you what it means to 
anger me !" 

Teddy had gained his feet by now, and with the 
last words Sarro lashed him a number of times into the 
face with such viciousness that the skin was deeply cut 
in more than a dozen places, and the blood streamed 
down over his cheeks and dripped onto his breast belt. 
But in spite of the terrible punishment Teddy faced the 
brutal Raanian unflinchingly. 

“I always thought you were a coward. Sarro," he 
said with utter contempt “And this act of yours proves 
it!" 
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Condemned! 

T his defiance and denunciation before his score 
and half of subordinates, appeared to turn Sarro 
berserk. With a roar of fury he swung the cruel whip 
s^ain and again, smiting my unfortunate nephew’s face 
and body, so that the blood ran in streams. 

The sight maddened me. With a bound I broke away 
from my two guards, and despite my chains flung my- 
self at the brute and managed to clutch his throat, 
crashing to the floor with him. 

"You devil. I am going to kill you for tiiat!” I 
shouted, and exerted all my strength in the attempt. 

But almost immediately some one struck me with 
something over the head from behind; and although the 
blow did not render me unconscious, on account of the 
disguising wig I still wore, yet it caused me to release 
my strangling grip, and instantly a dozen hands dragged 
me away from Sarro. 

Gasping for breath he rose to his feet with the help 
of two of his subordinates, and glared at me murder- 
ously. He had dropped the whip, and now both of his 
hands nursed his aching throat. 

"I shall pay you for this — a hundred times!” he 
croaked hoarsely. "Both of you shall suffer the tor- 
tures of the damned, tenfold.” 

The tortures of the damned 1 I remembered those 
dehumanized unfortunates of the crimson madhouse, 
and shuddered inwardly. Was that to be the ultimate 
fate of Teddy and me? A grim resolve took possession 
of me. Before I allowed that to happen — 1 

I heard Sarro give an order, to the effect that we 
were to be taken to the mine foreman and that we were 
to be put to work in the worst place in the mine. Then, 
between four guards, Teddy and I were hustled out of 
the machine shop into the open. 

This part of the vast cavern, like the territory near 
the forbidden shaft portals, was dimly lighted : with the 
exception, however, of the plot of ground where the 
group of extensive mine buildings was situated, which 
one of the miniature suns illuminated with the bright- 
ness of day. 

About two hundred yards away from the huge build- 
ing whence we had emerged, loomed the immense wall 
of the cavern, rising to dim impenetable heights miles 
above us. Evidently this part of the wall was composed 
of a different kind of rock, for its color was almost of 
ccxJ blackness, 

We passed around one corner of a huge building and 
now perceived to our astonishment that the foot of the 
wall was pierced by the perfectly round openings of 
two tunnels, about one hundred feet apart. They were 
brilliantly illuminated inside, which, in that black rock, 
gave them the uncanny resemblance to two etiormous, 
unwinking, and malevolently watching eyes. 

A narrow and perfectly smooth stone roadway, with 
a deep groove in the exact middle of it, ran from each 
tunnel mouth to the great pyramidal building, each of 
them entering an open portal at opposite ends of the 
place. 

But wha^^ excited our immediate, deep interest were 
the strange vehicles which at great speed shot out of 
one tunnel entrance and into the other in a never ceas- 
ing, endless procession — ^whicles like immense, ver- 
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ticaliy moving cannon projectiles, each about thirty 
feet long, and traveling in almost absolute silence. 

Without delay our guards hurried us into the build- 
ing, and immediately the deep roar of great machines 
burst upon us. An immense wheel, one-half of which 
was visible above the ground at the far end of the vast 
hall, revolved and stopped and revolved again unceas- 
ingly, and as unceasingly spewed forth from the tube- 
like cells at its periphery as it stopped at the level of 
the floor, a never-ending stream of the peculiar cylin- 
drical mine vehicles, swne of which we had glimpsed 
outside. The tube-like conveyor cells in the great ele- 
vator wheel seemed each to move independently, prob- 
ably by means of roller or ball bearings, because during 
the peripheral motion of the latter they maintained the 
vehicles they contained upon an even keel. 

Most of the vehicles, upon emerging from the ele- 
vator wheel shot immediately past us, and continued at 
considerable initial speed to the outside, to be quickly 
swallowed up by the tunnel entrance beyond. But a 
number of them, probably in need of repair or inspec- 
tion. were switched aside by horizontal conveyors 
towards the side of the building, where a long row of 
them stood, miraculously balanced upon their single 
row of bottom wheels, attended to by large numbers of 
half-clad, sad-faced mechanics, who were kept busy by 
bosses armed with the same sort of whips which Sarro 
liad used on Teddy and me. 

All together, if one exccpte<l certain grim details, it 
was such a scene of intense activity which one might 
find in any of our American industrial establishments 
of a similar nature. But those strange torpedo-like con- 
veyor vehicles — I was sure that somewhere I had seen 
their like — 

To the Mine! 

O UR party of six had stopped just within the wide 
main entrance portal, and now one of the guards 
moved a red-colored lever upon the wall nearby. Im- 
mediately, directly above the portal on the inner side, 
an intensely bright light of crimson color flashed into 
being. Evidently it was a signal : for the very next out- 
going conveyor vehicle stopped opposite us, and I 
caught a glimpse of its single operator through one of 
the observation windows. 

Along a series of shallow, built-in steps Teddy an<l I 
were forcibly hustled upwards to the top of the ma- 
chine where we tumbled into a longitudinal opening, 
and fell heavily into the dim interior, bruising our al- 
ready aching bodies against the considerably warm 
bottom of roughened metal. 

But we had scarcely gained our feet, when the quick 
start of the vehicle tumbled us to the floor again, to the 
intense amusement of our guards, only two of whom 
had entered with us. This time, instead of trying to 
get up again, we decided to remain seated. 

“The damnable brutes could at least have doctored 
you up before putting us to work.” I said angrily, gaz- 
ing compassionately into Teddy’s bruised and bleeding 
face. “It’s a shame that I didn’t have time enough to 
finish that arch demon. I could have died gladly then 
with the satisfaction of having ridden the world of a 
human viper.” 
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"My face feels like a lot of mincemeat,” Teddy said, 
smiling painfully through bruised and bleeding lips. 
"But when I think about what I am going to do to 
Sarro if I ever get another chance, it makes me feel 
considerably better.” 

I had noticed that one of the two guards appeared to 
have a more friendly-looking face than the others I 
had seen, and decided to try my newly acquired Raa- 
nian on him. 

“Say, brother—” I addressed him pleasantly, “do you 
know if there is any medicine in the mine so that my 
nephew’s wounds can be attended to ! Otherwise blood- 
poisoning is liable to set in, and he will not be able to 

The guard addressed gazed at me quizzically for a 
long moment. Then he spread out the fingers of his 
left, unoccupied, hand witli the palm downward in the 
Raanian gesture of negation, and smiled a trifle mock- 
ingly. 

“Even if there were medicine, what good would it 
do? Haven’t yon heard that you are to work in the 
worst part of the mine?” 

“Yes, I heard Sarro give that order,” I admitted. 
“But what has that to do with healing my nephew’s 
wounds?” 

The pleasant-faced guard glanced at his companion, 
and both of them laughed amusedly. 

“I will tell you,” the former said finally. “Traz, the 
head boss of that part of the mine, is going to attend 
to you personally, according to Sarro’s orders, and Traz 
takes more pleasure in using the whip on his convicts 
than in eating! Now do you understand?” 

CI-UPTER XXI 

The Gorilla Men 

F or perhaQS ten minutes or so we watched through 
the wide longitudinal opening in the top of the ore 
conveyor, the whizzing by at high speed of the 
brightly illuminated ceiling of the tunnel. Then, with- 
out the least grinding noise, tlie vehicle came to a 
smooth stop, and the guards hurried us to get out. 

We were in an immense circular chamber hewn into 
the natural rock, whence many secondary tunnels radi- 
ated in fan-like formation. A set of ever-changii^ 
colored lights depending from a framework in the 
center of tlie ceiling evidently directed the constant 
stream of entering ami departing vehicles, and every- 
thing worked like clockwork. 

There was not the least fuss or hurry, or shouting of 
orders as I had seen in some of our largest mines on 
the surface. Indeed, the absence of noise in view of the 
constant and high speetl traffic was uncanny. And it 
was also with particular interest that I noted that al- 
though in the tunnels the almost invisible, covered 
wheels of the < re conveyors moved along continuous 
V-shaped "rooves, they were steered across the per- 
fectly smooth and hard .floor of the great terminal to 
their various destinations without any mechanical 
guides, and thus all time-wasting switchii^ was elimin- 
ated. 

But we had only a mere glimpse of all this ; for al- 
most immediately we had to scramble aboard another 



conveyor, exactly like the previous one. which without 
delay hurled itself into the maw of one of the inner 
tunnels, and we were on our way again, traveling with 
even greater speed than before. 

Like white-hot cannon balls the lights of the tunnel 
flashed by us overhead. The two guards leaned against 
the dividing wall between the ore tank where we were 
and the control compartment beyond, and carried on a 
low voiced and apparently desultory conversation, often 
laughing, and then again looking grimly in our direc- 
tion. 

“It seems to be just our luck to spoil all of Noatna’s 
plans in our behalf,” Teddy said sadly, after a long si- 
lence. “And it’s ail my own fault too. If I hadn’t been 
so impatient to get away from Taman’s palace — ” 

“No you don’t I” I interrupted him emphatically. “It's 
just as much my fault as yours. Anyway, I credit 
Noama with enough common sense to understand the 
ffltuation.” 

He threw me a warm and grateful glance. 

“You’re right, Uncle Ned. Slie’s the wisest and most 
marvelous girl I ever knew,” he said with earnest en- 
thusiasm. "If we ever do get the chance to return to 
the surface and she comes with us as we have planned, 
she’ll make me the most wonderful wife in the world.” 

“And I’ll say ‘Amen’ to that.” I agreed earnestly. 

The speed of the conveyor slackened, and presently 
it drew to a smooth stop beneath a wide-mouthed ore 
chute. We had barely time to scramble out of it, when 
the extensive metallic lip of the chute automatically 
lowered itself, made contact with the opening on top 
of the car. and a thick stream of dark-colored ore shot 
out of it into the capacious belly of the conveyor. 

But our guards did not give us any time to watch the 
loading. They hustled us quickly into an opening in 
the tunnel wall which proved to be an elevator entrance, 
and with a clanking of chains we took our places in the 
spacious elevator. The pleasant- faced guard shifted a 
lever on the wall of the cage, and we rose upwards with 
considerable velocity. There was a circle of twelve 
crystalline indicator bulbs a couple of feet above the 
control lever, and as we ascended, one after another of 
them burst into radiance, two wliite ones and one of red 
color alternating. Evidently we rose to the very top of 
the elevator shaft, for when we stopped all twelve bulbs 
were lighted. From the maintained speed of the ele- 
vator I calculated that we had ascended to a height 
equivalent to about five hundred feet. 

A door in the wall parted before us, its two wings 
sliding noiselessly out of the way at cither side, and we 
stepped into a brightly illuminated room some twenty 
feet square hewn into the living rock. 

A large rectangular table of metal occupied tlie 
middle of the chamber, flanked by two long benches of 
the same material, and on these a half-dozen men were 
seated, "niey were dressed in peculiar, coverall-like 
suits of white cloth, and were occupied with eating out 
of large stone bowls what appeared to I>e a coarse meat 
stew, augmented by great chunks of Raanian bread. I 
said “eating” but feeding would be a more appropriate 
term ; because their table manners were those of swine. 

But it was upon the faces of the men that my atten- 
tion centered immediately — faces of cave men — not 
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only utterly brutish, but expressing in every lineament 
an appalling viciousness and mercilessness, and one 
sought in vain for a spark of humaneness in their cold, 
stony eyes. 

As a type they were different from the average Raa- 
nian as an Australian biishman is from the average 
white settler, and it secmetl incredible that there should 
be such people among the descendants of a very highly 
civilized and advanced race like the Primarians had 
been. But I reflected that there have always existed 
degenerate types, and that undoubtedly the men before 
us were of that kind. 

Our pleasant-faced guard approached the largest Mie 
of the men, a veritable gorilla, saluted him in the Raa- 
nian manner of extending both hands palm upward, and 
addressed him pleasantly, the way a white man would 
speak to a chief of savages. 

“Traz, these are the two foreign prisoners,” he an- 
nounced. “No doubt you have already been notified 
regarding them, and that they are quite rebellious.” 

The Place of Dread 

A FRIGHTFUL, utterly repulsive grimace, which 
was evidently meant for a smile, distorted the 
visage of the gorilla man, and he made a sign of assent. 

"Yes,” he rumbled deep down in his vast, barrel-like 
chest, meanwhile observing Teddy and me with his cold, 
stony eyes. "They shall be most tenderly cared for!” 
His thick, blunt fingers caressingly fondled the 
handle of the heavy whip which hung from his right 
wrist, and the deadly menace in his tone chilled me to 
the bone. I remembered what our pleasant-faced guard 
had said about Traz’ fondness for using the whip, and, 
observing the brutishness of the gorilla man, I could 
well believe it. 

But evidently his utterances struck some chord of 
abysmal humor in his five subordinate foremen at the 
table, for they broke into uproarious, coarse laughter, 
the harsh quality of which grated most painfully against 
my taut nerves. 

"This seems like a very pleasant prospect.” I mur- 
mured to Teddy. 

But low as I had spoken, Traz had heard it. 
“Silence! — you worm!” he growled at me with the 
deadly viciousness of a bulldog, at the same time strik- 
ing at me with the heavy whip. Like a keen knife the 
cruel lash bit into my left cheek, and laid the flesh open 
to the bone, so that the warm blood streamed from it 
and ran down into my neck. It was all I could do to 
keep myself from leaping at the monster; but both 
Teddy and I profited from the lesson, and henceforth 
guided ourselves accordingly. 

After a few more desultory remarks our two guards 
left, and we were alone with oiir future masters. 

When Traz ha<l finished with his swinish feeding, 
he lumbered heavily to his feet. From a rack against 
the wall he took down a sort of helmet, with a metallic 
t<^ of dark metal, which he slipped over his thick head. 
For vision a pair of thick-lensed goggles were provided, 
and for speech and breathing a sort of megaphone, 
short and squat, protruded. 

The helmet adjusterl to his satisfaction, Traz put on 
a pair of heavy gloves of the same white cloth, and over 
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the regular laced boots of leather he slipped on a pair 
of thick-soletl slippers, which appeared to be fashioned 
out of some wootl-like material, blood-red in color. 

A vague dread began to form in my mind. What 
sort of mine could this be, if the foreman required such 
elaborate precautionary measures for his bodily safety? 
And where was Teddy’s protection and mine? 

With a few preliminary flicks frwn his whip Traz 
urged us to a lightly dosed inner door, and we emerged 
out into a rather dimly-lit, long tunnel— a drift, in 
mining parlance — and began to walk along this rapidly, 
driven by frequent whippings from the gorilla man, 
who walked behind us. 

Smaller passages branched off from the main drift 
at intervals of a hundred feet or so, side drifts, and as 
we passed their narrow mouths silent, human-like fig- 
ures emerged from them, with clanking chains on arms 
and legs tike us, their frightfully emaciated bodies bent 
nearly double under the heavy baskets filled with ore 
on their backs. Staggeringly they carried their loads to 
openings in the floor of the main drift, and dumped 
them. Then, their heads drooping in utter weariness 
and their thin arms dangling lifelessly at their sides, 
they returned whence they had come, with dragging 
feet and sagging knees; the clanking of their manacle 
chains forming a sort of terrible, dismal acewnpanimeat 
to their stumbling steps. 

Not one of these unfortunates looked up or took any 
notice of us as we passed them ; as if they were not 
conscious of our presence, and as if they were indeed 
what they appeared to be, shadows of what had once 
been men — human shadows without a soul ! 

The dread within me deepened. Was this what Teddy 
and I were to become — wretched specters of men with 
clanking chains rattling against the bones of their al- 
ready half dead bodies? Was this what Taman in his 
awful wisdom and merciless justice had called the 
“double death” ? 

I dared not look at Teddy, who strode at my side in 
grim silence, with his eyes fixed upon the rock-strewn 
floor of the drift. Was he too thinking about these 
horrible possibilities? 

A vicious cut from the gorilla man’s whip burned 
suddenly across my shoulders, and I stumbled and 
shuffled onwards more quickly. 

On — and on — and on — drift after drift — at hurried 
pace — was there no end ? 

“In here, you worms!” Traz bellowed suddenly, un- 
necessarily emphasizing his command with a few quick 
blows of his whip that felt like white-hot knives on my 
already torn and bleeding back. 

It was the very last drift into which we stumbled 
half blindly. The air in the main drift had been heavy 
and oppressively warm, filled with stiffing smells, which 
had steadily increased in foulness as we penetrated 
farther in. But now as we entered the still more dimly 
lighted side drift, a wave of air, ten-fold more fetid 
and hot, surged against us— a nameless, horrible stench 
of unclean, sweaty bodies, and of corruption and decay 
that was utterly nauseating, so that I involuntarily re- 
coiled from it. But the merciless whip from that mon- 
ster in human form behind us steadied me, and with 
gritting teeth I stumbled on after Teddy, who was si- 
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lently and doggedly ^orgillg ahead a pace or two in the 
lead. 

Sudden Action! 

A PECULIAR greenish luminescence began to grow 
j.i:i<liKilly ahead of us, increasing in brightness as 
wc advanced. And then, abruptly, we emerged from the 
drift into a lung rectangular hollow in the rock, at right 
angles to it, filled with an unearthly green light, and 
peopled by nameless, horrible shapes in human form. 
A corner of hell ! 

The thought leaped to my mind with the force of a 
blow as I stared about me in a sort of hypnotic fascina- 
tion. About thirty feet in from the mouth of the drift 
was the far wall of the large mining chamlier, or stope, 
extending more than a hundred feet each way, and per- 
liaps twenty feet in height, and the entire wall glowed 
with green, flameless fire ! 

Evidently that glowing mass was ore. But what kind 
of ore? Could it be radium? Or was it perhaps a still 
more powerful, radioactive mineral, unknown to us 
surface people? 

All this went through my mind in the space of a few 
seconds while Traz herded Teddy and me towards a 
place in the wall where a ladder led up to the first of 
the two terraces into which the wail was lengthwise 
divided. Perhaps half a Inmdred human skeletons 
worked on the two terraces and on the floor below, 
amidst an infernal, inces.sant jangling and clanking of 
chains, digging out the soft-appearing ore with sharp- 
pointed picks and throwing from the terraces to those 
below, who filled it into carrying baskets, two men help- 
ing to load the filled Ixisket onto the back of a tljird, 
who staggered out with it to tiie dumping chute. It 
was an astounding primitive method of mining in such 
a progressive land as this, and was undoubtedly de- 
signed to furnish hard labor for criminals. 

But amidst the clanking of chain.s, the noise of picks 
and shovels, and the groans of heavily-laden workers 
another sound arose suddenly, a dismal, sobbing wail, 
coming from an unfortunate convict who had collapsed 
near the foot of the ladder, lying beside the overturned 
basket of ore he had evidently carried. 

“Up — you son of filth!” Traz roared furiously, and 
swung the terrible whip with all his might. 

Never had I seen any person so emaciated as that 
unfortunate worker. His ribs were high ridges, over 
which the brownish, leathery skin seemed drawn to ex- 
treme thinness, and the softer parts of his torso, under 
the ribs, appeared to iiave receded to tlie very backbone. 
His limbs were merely Iwnes held together by wire-like 
sinews and ribbon-like tendons by means of which the 
stringy, rubber-like muscles seemed insecurely tied to 
them. He had held his face covered by his crossed arms ; 
but now as the cruel whip cut across his ribs he writhed 
horribly, and lowering his arms emitted an appalling 
scream of utter anguish and fear. But it was the face 
of the sufferer which held me spell-bound with horror 
— a hairless, fleshless area without nose or lips, and a 
perpetual, horrible mirthless grin of decaying and 
broken teeth, from the lidless eye-sockets of which two 
laige, terror-filled eyes glowed with the green light of 
the ore above him ! 



Again and again the furious gorilla man swung the 
heavy whip pitilessly, and when in his anguish the un- 
fortunate victim of the terrii)le punishment turned over 
cm his knees in a desperate endeavor to rise, we had the 
ghastly view of his back, covered with a dense mass of 
frightful ulcers, running over with thick streams of 
corruption. 

But still the merciless flaying continued. 

It was more than red-blooded men could endure. A 
terrible anger against that beast in human form surged 
suddenly over me. For the moment Traz had his Ijack 
turned to me. I flashed a signal to Teddy with my eyes, 
Like lightning my long arms shot out over the head of 
the gorilla man, while at the same time I rammed my 
right knee into his back, and the next instant I had 
drawn my wrist chain against his windpipe with a force 
that cut off his breath. He dropped the whip and 
clutched at his throat with Iwtli hands, gasping for air. 
But at this moment Teddy's chain-wrapped fists crashed 
against the monster’s temple, clro]>ping him to the ground, 
where he lay motionless ; whether dead or merely un- 
conscious we did not know nor care. 

I bent over the gorilla man's unfortunate victim, and 
to my great relief found that he was dead, and thereby 
out of his misery. Subconsciously I was aware that 
work had ceased all over the slc^e, and that the convicts 
were staring at us two newcomers in silent awe. But I 
j)aid no attention to them ; for a plan of escape had sud- 
denly formed in my mind. 

“Quick, Teddy ! — help me undress this devil,” I cried. 
And while we were hastily divesting Traz of his clothes, 
I hurriedly explained my plan, which Teddy heartiy 
endorsed. 

To our great joy we found a Kva in the gorilla man’s 
belt, beneath his outer clothes, and with this we were 
soon rid of our manacles ; but could not, of course, re- 
move the metal wristlets and anklets. 

We passed quickly out of that hell of green fire, and 
crept carefully down the side drift to the main drift. 
Teddy, arrayed in the gorilla man's clothes .and helmet, 
even to the shoes and whip, walked ahead, his eager- 
ness to carry out the second and infinitely more danger- 
ous part of our plan evidently causing him temporarily 
to forget the ]>ains that were racking his body. 

From the mouth of the side drift we carefully recon- 
noitered the semi-illuminated length of the main drift. 
From the mouth of the next drift, about one hundred 
feet away, one of the sub-foremen emerged, unmerci- 
fully driving on a carrier convict before him with his 
whip. Imitating the deep bellow of Traz’ voice, Teddy 
halloed to the foreman, beckoning to him in the arm- 
flapping fashion of Raa. 

With tensed nerves we watched the man’s unsuspect- 
ing approach; Teddy just outside of the mouth of the 
side drift, and I within, ready to leap out at a moment’s 
notice. 

“Here I am, Traz, what is your pleasure?” the man 
asked when he was within a few feet of Teddy, and 
from his voice it was evident that his mood was surly. 

Without a word Teddy motioned for him to follow, 
as I had seen Traz do, and turned to re-enter the drift, 
endeavoring to cover me with his body as he did so. 
But evidently the foreman’s eyes were sharp, and he 
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stopped just within the entrance. 

“Who is that behind you ?" he asked sharply, with 
quick suspicion in his tone, and raised his whip. 

But in that instant Teddy leaped and felled him with 
a blow to the jaw. But the fellow was built like a 
heicules, and the blow did not even stun him. In an- 
other moment he was up again, full of ferocious fight. 
I was ready for him, however, and paralyzed him with 
a touch of the Kra, which I liad charged for just such 
an emergency. 

A few minutes later I had put on the uncon.scious 
man’s clothes, and we draped him out of sight behind 
a pillar of rock. Without further delay we walked along 
the main drift in the direction of the foreman's rest 
room as fast as our clumsy blood-red overshoes would 
permit, grimly ready to fight to the death if need be. 

So far our plan had worked out all right. But our 
greatest obstacles were still before us. However, it was 
either win or die. 

“Let’s use the heavy ends of our whips for clubs, 
Teddy,” I whispered as we came within sight of the 
door of the rest room. 

Three men -were seated at the table as we entered. 
They had taken off their helmets and were playing a 
sort of game with round and square pieces of stone. 
We walked up to them as if we too were going to sit 
down. Almost simultaneously the handles of our whips 
crashed down onto the heads of two of them, and they 
sank to the floor without a sound. But the third one 
sprang up and showed fight. However, Teddy knocked 
him over with a blow against the neck, and I finished 
the good work with a paralyzing touch of the Kra. 

Without delay we leaped to the door of the elevator 
wliich luckily was up, and rammed the control lever 
down to the limit, dropping into the depths with fright- 
ful .speed. But the automatic control of the elevator 
checked it in time, and we came to a gentle stop. 

We peered out into the traffic tunnel. One of the ore 
conveyors was just finishing loading. Without a mo- 
ment’s delay we swung to the top of it and flattened out 
on the soft ore. We didn’t know whether the operator 
had seen us or not. But we were in a devil-may-care 
mood, and it did not bother us. And I>esides, the insulat- 
ing clothes we wore were a most effective disguise. But 
for how long? Just as the conveyor started away, we 
saw the elevator move upwards again. Was it called to 
one of the other levels? — or was our flight already dis- 
covered ? 

CHAPTER XXII 
Running the Gauntlet 

I f seemed hours until our conveyor arrived in the 
great terminal chamber. Signals flashed — red — 
violet — green — yellow — in rapid succession. Had 
our escape yet been discovered, and were some of those 
signals perhaps commanding our car to stop? The 
vehicle slowed down. We flattened ourselves still more 
a^inst the dangerous ore, sliding in farther between 
it and the lip of the opening, and, with all our nerves 
tensed to the limit waited grimly. Were they about to 
rush us? 

The conveyor had slowed down to quarter speed now 
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and was passing across the glass-like floor of the 
terminal. Then it had reached the mouth of the exit 
tunnel and plunged into it, on the last lap of its journey. 
I drew a deep breath of relief, and relaxed. It was 
possible that our escape had not been discovered after 
all. Teddy too had relaxed I noted, and 1 would have 
liked to speak to liim ; but I dared not, fearing that the 
operator might hear me. 

Once again the tunnel lights above us flashed by in a 
continuous ribbon of briglit fire as ihe car hurtled along 
at top speed — 

Suddenly we were out of the tunnel, crossed the 
wide intervening space, and slid smoothly into the portal 
of the end terminal — the great double pyramid — whence 
we had but recently started into the mine. 

We were now in the opposite wing of the immense 
building, however, and by raising my head cautiously a 
merest trifle I perceived that we were moving at slow 
speed towards a gigantic elevator wheel, exactly iden- 
tical in appearance to the one we had seen in the wing 
of departure. I also noted that tliere were now two 
cars aliead of us and three behind us, and that a con- 
siderable number of workers and bosses were about. 

“Let’s wait until we get upstairs before we try to 
get out,” I murmured with my mouth close to Teddy’s 
ear. "Chances are there won't be so many eyes up 
there.” 

He nodded assentingly. 

“I'll bet a dozen pairs of new socks Sarro is still 
here,” he murmured back. "I saw one of his men just 
before we entered the building.” 

This was bad news. Because, with the satanic min- 
ister of police at hand, our chances of ultimate escapw 
would be slim indeed. It would be a fight to the death 
between him and us. 

Our conveyor slipped noiselessly into one of the ele- 
vator cylinders, and in a series of stops and starts we 
rose steadily above tlie ground floor. Once more we 
were tensely alert. It seemed reasonable to assume that 
by this time our escape would have been discovered, and 
that everybody would be on the lookout for us, espe- 
cially Sarro and his men. if he wa.s indeed still here. 

My wounds, due to Traz’s merciless whip, were now 
beginning to pain and burn terribly, so that I had to 
bite my teeth together to keep from groaning aloud, 
and a glance at my nep)hew’s almost unrccf^nizably 
bruised and blood-covered face indicated to me that he 
also was suffering. I realized, of course, and no doubt 
Teddy did too, that our agony was in a great measure 
caused by the deadly radiations of the ore on which we 
lay, but we were helples.s to prevent this in our predica- 
ment. It was a case of suffering silently, and sensing 
the tortures of the damned. 

In my pwin and impiatience it seemed an eternity until 
we finally reached the upper floor, our elevator cylinder 
having now attained to tlie highest point in the immense 
wheel. The instant it stopped, the unseen operator of 
our ore car ran it out of the cylinder onto a gigantic 
conveyor belt of metal, which evidently worked in exact 
synchronism with the elevator wheel, traveling and 
stopping at the same moment. Thi? great conveyor belt 
carried the ore cars in a continuous lateral row towards 
the middle part of the vast building, where the ore from 
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them was dumped from trap doors at each side ol their 
bottom into an immense container below. 

A narrow walking platform ran along the far side 
of the conveyor belt, and it was upon this that our 
attention immediately centered. No sooner had our ore 
car come to a stop on the belt, than Teddy and I slipped 
out of it, gained the walking platform, and started 
away in a direction opposite to that in which the con- 
veyor belt moved. We had removed the insulating 
s!ipf>ers from our boots in the car, and now walked with 
more freedom and less noise. 

A stairway appeared near the far end, leading down- 
wards, and this we descended warily. Halfway down 
we suddenly stopped dead still. At the bottom of the 
stairway six grim men had appeared from nowhere, 
and if did not require the glittering Kras in their hands 
to inform us who they were. Their peculiarly marked, 
yellow and purple police uniforms could not be mis- 
taken. Impulsively we turned to retrace our steps and 
saw five others gazing down at us from above. One 
of them was a few steps below the others, moving 
steadily down toward us, and 1 recc^nized the evil 
features of Sarro. 

Simultaneously almost we pulled off the now useless 
helmets, and hurled them at the men below. Our eyes 
met and we gripped hands hard. 

“Let’s remember Custer’s stand, Teddy,” I said 
huskily. “And let’s show these devils how two red- 
blooded Americans can die 1” 

Grasping our whips like clubs, we turned to meet 
the advance of the five men from above, when a glance 
over the banister sent a sudden ray of hope into my 
heart. A long metal tube, three or four inches thick, 
ran freely from the top of the building to the bottom, 
coming within about five feet of the stairway. 

"We’ve still got a chance, Teddy— follow me!” I 
shouted. 

The Last Stand 

T he next moment I had swung myself over the 
banister, and leaped for the tube. Throwing my 
arms and legs about it, I slid down its length to the 
bottom, like our American fire-fighters answering a 
hurry call. I had hardly landed, however, when Teddy 
was already at my side. 

“Great stuff !” he cried exultantly. “Tliis’ll keep 
them guessing for a minute or two.” 

A lightning glance about revealed a large door nearby, 
partly open, and we leaped towards it. Behind us, 
through the deep roar of machinery, we could hear 
the angry shouting of the baffled policemen, and from 
above came the sharp, clarion-like voice of Sarro. Then 
we were through the door and slammed it shut, ram- 
ming its heavy latch into place. 

Before us stretched a long, empty corridor with many 
doors. Teddy was about to hurry on down its length, 
when I caught him by the arm. 

“Wait !” I whispered. “Beyond there lies unknown 
territory, and like as not 'we’li trap ourselves. Listen.-” 
In a few quick words I explained the new scheme that 
had leaped to my mind. 

We heard Sarro and his gang at the door now, and 
their Kras made short work of the latch. They flung 
it open and rushed through it into the corridor with 



Sarro in the lead like a pack of wolves on a blood 
scent; and in their haste they little dreamed that Teddy 
and I stood flat against the wall behind the open door, 
listening to the turmoil of pursuit in the corridor and 
the opening and slamming shut of numerous doors as 
they searched for us madly. 

The noise of the searchers receded quickly, and pres- 
ently Teddy squatted down and peered through the hole 
in the heavy metal door where a Kra had burned its 
way to the latch. He glanced up at me and nodded. 

“Coast is clear,” he whispered. 

Without further delay we slipped forth, passed 
quickly through the door opening back into the hall 
with the staircase — and ran squarely into the path of 
one of Sarro’s men, who had evidently been left there 
on guard by the crafty police chief. 

Evidently the fellow was even more surprised than 
we were; but his thinking processes were much slower. 
For while he was still making up his mind what to do 
about the matter, Teddy snatched the Kra from the 
fellow's hand with a lightning flick of liis whip, and I 
landed on his head with the handle of mine. Over his 
prostrate body we bounded to the open door beyond 
the foot of the staircase, and in an instant were out in 
the open. 

“Question before the house is: What now?” Teddy 
asked with grim humor, as we hovered for a moment 
or two just outside of the door. 

Suddenly we heard shouts within the building ap- 
proaching. Quite evidently the wolf pack had discov- 
ered the false scent, and was coming back to investigate. 
That decided us. Quickly and noiselessly we slipped 
around the nearest corner of the building, and witli all 
speed began to run towards a tower-like structure a 
hundred yards or so away, the appearance of which 
somehow seemed to promise at least temporary safety, 
Teddy’s long, ruddy hair as we ran streaming out 
behind him like a flame. 

But we could not have traveled more than twenty or 
thirty yards, when there was a great shouting and 
yelling behind us, and over my shoulder I glimpsed 
Sarro and his band hot on our trail. 

We ran desperately then, but the heavy mine-fore- 
man's clothes encumbered our movements ladly, and 
what we had gone through had severely sapped our 
vitality, especially my own. Noticing me lagging be- 
hind him, Teddy immediately slackened his own ])ace, 
dropped to my side, and grasped my arm strongly to 
help me along. But the pack behind us were now gain- 
ing rapidly, and 1 realized that I could not hold out 
any longer. I was at the end of my strength. 

“I’m — afraid — I’m — done,” I managed to gasp. 
“Let's — stop — and — die — fighting.” 

But even as we slowed down to face our relentless 
pursuers for our last stand, there came the rapid beat- 
ing of great wings above ns, and the next moment both 
of us were caught up into a sort of dragnet which car- 
ried us upwards with great speed in the direction where 
we had been running. I beard the chorus of furious 
yells from the wolf pack below — becoming rapidly 
fainter — was conscious that Teddy was speaking to me 
excited unintelligible words — and then everything be- 
came a blank. 
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Noama's Story 

T he rhythmic beat of wings, the rushing of warm, 
aromatic air about me, and the gentle murmuring 
of voices in the near distance gradually filtered into my 
consciousness, and, somehow, there was a soothing qual- 
ity about these sounds tliat caused me to lie where 1 
was in quiet content, and for a long time do nerfhing but 
listen, too indolent even to open my eyes. 

And presently another fact obtruded itself into my 
passive mind: In some inexplicable manner all burn- 
ing and pain a))pearcd to have passed from the whip 
wounds on my back and in my face, which gave me a 
most pleasant feeling of well-being. How had all this 
come about? 

I opened my eyes and passed a slow gaze of sleepy 
curiosity over my immediate surroundings. 

I lay on my right side, in a sort of hammock which 
was very soft and comfortable, and above me an awn- 
ing of <brk cloth was stretched. Beyond this awning 
I i>erceived a kind of low wall of emerald green color, 
and beyond that again extended empty space, lit up by 
the gofden glow of miniature suns from above. My 
wandering mind finally concentrated upon the sound of 
great moving wings, and I understood : Once again I 
was a passenger on one of the bird-like flying ships 
of Raa. 

But whose ship? 

The sheer magical manner in which Teddy and I had 
been snatched away from the very teeth of Sarro and 
his wolf pack flashed into my mind, and I sat up 
quickly, suddenly wide-awake. 

At the bulwark in the fore part of the airship, on 
the opposite side from me, I saw two figures standing 
quite close together, with arms about one another and 
heads touching — a man and a woman. And there was 
no mistaking the ruddy hair of the man, nor that of 
the woman, whose long and black wavy tresses shone 
like silk in the bright light from above. 

A wave of gladness passed over me. So Noama, 
daughter of wisdom, had outwitted Sarro again, and 
liad wrested Teddy and me out of his cruel and greedy 
claws in the nick of time. 

I called out to the two lovers then, and they imme- 
diately turned and came towards me, with arms still 
about each other. In surprise I noted that Teddy had 
on a new and splendid set of flying belts and boots. 
But when they came nearer I was utterly astonished to 
see that his face was not only quite free from blood, 
but, that in some miraculous manner the cuts and 
bruises on it were nearly healed. 

Smiling and radiant with happiness the two splendid 
young beings stopped by the side of my hammock, and 
Noama placed her hands on my shoulders in the 
Raanian custom of salutation. 

“Greetings, Uncle Ned,” she said gently, and there 
was genuine sympathy and affection in her beautiful, 
shining eyes. “I hope you feel better now.” 

“Greetings, Noama — hello, Teddy,” I said. "Yes, I 
do feel better — surprisingly so, in fact. But my head 
seems to be filled to the top with question marks. To 
start with : how, in the name of wonders, did you hap- 
pen along so opportunely?” 

"It was quite simple,” she said, smilingly. “Through 



one of my workers in a field near the pump station 
where you were hiding, I learned that Sarro had cap- 
tured you two again. So I obtained the service of the 
owners of this vessel, two devoteil friends of mine, and 
traveled with them to the mine only a very short time 
behind Sarro. 

"We floated above the mine buildings, out of ixissible 
sight, and took turns at watching things below through 
a Gee, an optical instrument similar to the binoculars 
in your world, hut much more efficient. It seemed a 
long wait to me, and I was just about to do something 
desperate, when through the Gee I saw the two of you 
ride out ol the mine on top of the ore carrier. You 
were disguised by the mine clothes, of course, but I 
immediately guessed your identity ; for I knew that as 
a regular rule all foremen upon leaving the mine rode 
in the control cabs of the ore carriers. 

“I quickly conferred with my friends, and we dropped 
the airship to a lower level. Then when I saw Sarrn 
and his men rushing hastily into the mill building just 
a fraction of time later, I knew that very soon some- 
thing vital was going to happen. 

“But when finally you ran out of the mill building, 
and I recognized my beloved Tedde-e by his lovely 
fiery hair, we sent the airship down like a flash, with 
the net ready, and caught you just in time.” 

She stopped and broke into quick musical laughter. 
“One of the most satisfying sounds I have ever heard 
in my life was Sarro's liellow of rage, when he saw 
his prey whisked away right from in front of his spy- 
ii^ nose,” she explained with vindictive gratification. 
“He is an inhuman monster,” 

“You saved our lives,” I acknowledged with earnest 
gratefulness. “I shall never forget that. But tell me, 
where are we bound to now ?” 

“We are on the way to Noo, city of content, the 
home of my two friends," she explained. “Just this 
side of Noo we three are going to leave them, and con- 
tinue on our way to the forbidden portals with the three 
sets of wings I brought along for the purpose.” 

This was wonderful news, of course. Teddy led 
me down below decks, where I was introduced to 
Noama’s friends, two quiet and courteous young men, 
sons of the governor of Noo. And then my nephew 
led me to a room where a new set of flying belts and 
boots awaited me, and also a soul-satisfying meal which 
I needed badly. And while I was eating Teddy told 
me that by means of ointments and a Loo, Noama had 
accomplished the almost miraculous healing of our 
wounds. 

“She’s the only girl of her kind in the world!” he 
said enthusiastically ; and I heartily agreed with him. 

The Secret Passage 

W HEN we drew near to the place of parting, we 
took our leave of Noaina’s two friends, and with 
our wings strapped on securely and our belt 
pockets crammed with the things needed for the voy- 
age, filed out onto the tail of the gigantic bird ship and 
took off easily. 

Turning on the maximum speed of which our wbg 
machines were capable, we split the heavy air like a 
trio of migrating swallows, flying so high that the sev- 
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eral cities which we passed appeared like tiny toy towns, 
and so much nearer to the miniature suns above us 
that their heat was rather unpleasant, and their light 
dazzling to the eyes. 

I flew immediately behind Noama and Teddy, and 
overheard him ask iier what the little suns were, and 
how their light and energy was maintained through so 
many ages since their establishment. 

“It is a secret of the supreme council,” she answered. 
“I only know that certain chemicals and properties are 
extracted from that very radio-active ore which you 
saw in that terrible mine, and that at certain regular 
periods some of the wise men ascend to the suns in a 
specially constructed and insulated airship, and replen- 
ish their used-up substance.” 

We had nearly reached the border of the arid, semi- 
lighted region, when Noama bade us lower our speed 
and wait for her, while she described a U curve in 
the air, and by means of her Cee observed the air levels 
far in our rear with concentrated attention. A few 
minutes later she caught up with us ^ain, and I noted 
that her face was grave. 

“Sarro and his creatures are following us!” she an- 
nounced. “They are traveling in one of the large gov- 
ernment airships, any of which can easily double the 
speed of our wings. It means a race against death 
for U6 now !” 

“But how do you suppose he caught on to our trail so 
quickly?" I heard Teddy ask her, when we were under 
full speed again. 

"His spies are everywhere in the land,” she explained 
in a tone of contempt. “He probably radiated the news 
of your escape to all his ^ents, and it is just possible 
that one of them saw us in the air through a Cee. But 
no matter — they have not caught us yet!” 

How could one but admire a girl with a spirit like 
that. 

We rushed onward. And from time to time I glanced 
back over ray shoulder, searching with my eyes for a 
glimpse of the pursuing vessel. However, it was quite 
a while before I at last saw it — a shimmering dot far, 
far in the rear, gleaming through the bluish-golden 
haze like an evil, demonic eye, which with each passing 
moment grew ever larger. 

The region below us was now the arid, and boulder- 
strewn desert region with which Teddy and I were 
already familiar. And far in the distance ahead of us, 
indistinct because of the scant light over the desert, the 
immense wall of the cavern beckoned to us, rising into 
the vast, unknown heights like gigantic cliffs of white 

Would we be able to reach our destination before 
Sarro overtook us? 

A region of peculiar, low and sharp ridges lay ahead 
of us on the great plain, and, with Noama in the lead, 
we gradually angled down towards this. 

Another glance backwards revealed Sarro’s pursu- 
ing vessel quite plainly now: an immense bird-shape of 
gleaming metal, whose gigantic wings flashed like swift 
red lightnings, rushing menacingly towards us with 
frightful velocity. 

It seemed only about one hundred yards from us. 



when Noama cried a quick warning to us, banked 
sharply to the right at right-angles to our late line of 
travel, and dipped down at a steep incline. Teddy fol- 
lowed her easily, but it required all of my nerve and 
presence of mind to execute the movement without 
turning a somersault in mid-air. 

So sudden and unexpected had Ijeen our move that 
quite evidently the operators of the great airship were 
taken completely by surprise; for it shot swiftly past 
the spot where we had turned, and continued on for 
quite a distance before it began to turn in a long arc. 

In the meantime we three fugitives had shot down- 
wards with the speed of attacking eagles, and even 
before the huge mechanical bird had managed to turn 
we had attained our objective : a wilderness of sharp, 
criss-crossing low ridges, an<I were landing in a sort 
of deep cleft between two of them. It was a difficult 
landing, and I almost broke my neck, tumbling over 
and over at least twice. 

“Quick! — in here!” Noama cried sharply, and we 
sprang beneath the overhanging lip of a cliff, with both 
of them helping me into the dim recess. And we had 
barely managed to get out of sight, when the great 
vessel passed by overhead, so low that the strong back 
wash of its gigantic wings whirled up the age-old dust 
from the bottom of the cleft where we had landed. 

With the rapidity of a conjurer, Noama produced 
from her belt a narrow tube with a cone-like head, 
such as she had provided for each of us, and manipu- 
lated a tiny lever in its side. Instantly a sharp ray of 
greenish-white light leaped from the tube, lighting up 
a dark hole in the farthest corner of the recess, down 
which we scrambled as fast as our wings would permit. 

A sudden joy pervaded me as I realized that this must 
be the entrance to the secret way to freedom of which 
Noama had spoken to Teddy and me. 

We climbed down a very rough, natural shaft in the 
hard rock for about thirty feet or so, passed through 
several small caves in rapid succession, and finally 
arrived at the very narrow and steep bank of a small 
subterranean river, the waters of which rushing along 
invisibly far below us, had eaten their way so deeply 
into the rock that the river iKd itself appeared like a 
narrow, black cleft. 

At the bank of the river Noama stopped and faced us. 

“We will have to remove our wings now,” she mur- 
mured cautiously. “Because henceforth we will have 
no use for them, and they will only hinder our 
traveling." 

“But I thought that we would be able to use them in 
ascending to the surface,” I whispered protestingly. 

“No, no — ^it would be impossible to fly in the shaft. 
There is not sufficient room with the continuous turn- 
ing of it,” she explained. 

Rapidly we helped each other to remove the wings, 
and upon Noama’s suggestion hurled them down into 
the invisible river. In single file, with Noama lighting 
the way ahead, and with me bringing up the rear, we 
passed along the treacherous, narrow and precipitous 
bank of the river, whose rushing noise awakened 
ghostly echoes all about us. 

At intervals we stopped, and with the light turned 
out searched the impenetrable darkness behind US with 
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our eyes and ears for signs of pursuit. But there was 
never a glimpse of light, nor a sound in our rear to 
indicate that we were followed. 

"Maybe they have given up the search,” I said hope- 
fully on one such occasion. 

"You do not know Sarro, if you think so,” Noama 
said grimly. “He is a demon. It is his boast that 
never yet has anyone evaded his clutches, and that he 
never gives up the chase after a transgressor of the 
law." 

We continuetl on ; walking as fast on the precarious 
path as was consistent with our safety, and presently, - 
seemingly in the near distance ahead of us, a patch of 
luminosity became visible. 

‘‘What is that light ahead, Noama?” Teddy asked 
tensely. 

“Nothing to worry about, beloved Tedde-e,” she 
answered gently. “It merely means that we are nearing 
our goal, the secret entrance to the second shaft, just 
beneath the foot of the great wall.” 

CHAPTER XXIII 

The Battle Over the Abyss 

W ITH breath-taking abruptness the river bank ter- 
minated at the sharp edge of a great chasm of 
irregular outlines, the almost smooth, perpen- 
dicular walls of which fell sheer into unknown, awful 
depths. About one hundred feet below where we stood, 
the hitherto invisible river shot forth in a solid co'umn 
of foaming white waters, and hurled itself with reck- 
less abandon into the black maw of the abyss ; its im- 
pact as it struck, far, far down, sounding like the con- 
tinuous rolling of distant thunder, and filling the entire 
place with a ceaseless, droning roar. 

However, none of these things held my attention for 
more than a moment. For. like a magnet draws iron, 
so my eyes were drawn to the marvelous natural bridge 
which, like a great, flattened bow, spanned the abyss 
from lip to lip— a curved ribbon of milk-white stone — 
the remains, evidently, of an ancient ledge. 

There was an opening somewhere in the rocky roof 
al>ove the abyss which must have been located almost 
directly beneath one of the rare suns of the upper 
region, for a strong light fell down through it that 
illuminated the entire middle section of the bridge, and 
endowed its marble whiteness with a strange, magic 
beauty. 

“Great Jupiter! — what a beauty!” Teddy exclaimed 
through the droning roar of the falling waters. 

But we had no time for further a<lmiration of the 
bridge, for. by way of a narrow lip of rock that jutted 
out from the wall. Noama led our march to the foot of 
it. But short as the distance was, my heart was in my 
mouth all the way, the while I clutched desperately at 
each bit of outcrop in the wail to steady me. However, 
if it had not been for the training due to my wing fly- 
ing, I doubt whether I could have made it at all, Teddy, 
of course, knew about my natural tendency to vertigo, 
and several times turned his head to glance at me with 
affectionate solicitude. But each time he did so I man- 
aged to grin at him cheerfully, to his evident relief. 

But that bridge ! 



As I have said, it was a mere ribbon of stone; and 
now, looking from the foot of it, I saw that its width 
was scarcely more than three feet, and on both sides 
of it that awful, black gulf of nothingness — Shudder- 
ir^ly I heartened myself for the dizzy journey across. 

“Think you can make it, Uncle Ned?" Teddy asked 
anxiously, with one foot already on the rough surface 
of the bridge. 

"You can bet your dozen of new socks I can!” I 
answered stoutly, hoping that my legs wouldn’t begin 
to shake and betray my quaking soul, 

Teddy laughed delightedly, and proceeded to follow 
Noama, who during our little dialogue had been smilingly 
watching us, but who was evidently in a hurry to cross 
the bridge. The two of them began to walk along that 
narrow ribbon of stone as unconcernedly as if it had 
been a wide sidewalk on any city street, and for a few 
moments I could do nothing but watch them fasci- 
natedly. 

They had almost reached the middle of the bridge, 
when at last I was able to make up my mind to follow 
them. But I had taken only a few steps, when I felt 
an attack of vertigo coming on, and immediately got 
down on hands and knees. It made be feel very foolish, 
and cmbarrassedly I glanced ahead to see if perhaps 
Teddy or Noama had noticed my awkward predicament. 
They had not. But I saw something else, beyond them, 
which filled me with utter consternation; 

From the deep shadows at the opposite end of the 
bridge a demoniac figure stepped out into the light, and 
came slowly and menacingly towards Teddy and 
Noama. Sarro had outguessed us again ! 

The Satanic Raanian’s face was distorted by a mock- 
ing smile, and in his right hand, ready for instant 
action, he held a Kra. Spellbound I watched Teddy 
quickly twist himself and Noama about on that dizzy, 
narrow spot over the frightful abyss, so that it was now 
he who confronted our relentless enemy, and I saw the 
tensing of his great back muscles as he waited for 
Sarro’s approach. 

Presently, when the latter was only a few feet from 
Teddy, I saw the moving of his sneering lips, and knew 
that he was speaking. What happened next was almost 
too fast for my eyes to follow : 

I saw Teddy launch himself suddenly forwards, and 
lead a lightning blow to Sarro’s jaw. However, having 
evidently learned from past experience, the wily police 
chief evaded the blow by a quick motion of his head, 
and Teddy just saved Himself from toppling forward by 
delivering a choppy solar plexus punch. At the same 
instant Sarro slipped his right arm under Teddy’s left 
armpit, and touched the back of my nephew’s head with 
the deadly Kra. 

But even as the resistless paralyzing force swept 
through him, Teddy wrapped both arms about the big 
Raanian’s neck in a deadly strangle bold, For one 
awful moment they hovered at the edge of the bridge — 
then together they shot over the brink into the black 
maw of the abyss. 

The Passagel. 

A S if turned to stone, Noama stood there at the edge 
of the bridge rigidly motionless, and stared down 
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into that awful void which had devoured her beloved. 
Then, with a wailing scream of utter despair that will 
forever echo in my soul, she suddenly flung both arras 
above her head, and threw herself into the boiling and 
thundering pit. 

So (jtiickly had it all happened — within a few mo- 
ments only — that my dazed mind could not grasp the 
terrible reality— could not realize that the awful catas- 
trophe had actually happened before my own eyes, and 
within a few yards of me : two splendid young lives, 
ail that I had held dear in the world, had been extin- 
guished in one short moment, like two tiny flames 
snuffed out by a breath of air ! 

Sick at heart and soul, and shaken to the very founda- 
tions of my being by the horror of it all, I crawled out 
over that dreadful abyss to the center of the bridge, and 
called their names — screamed them — for hours — until I 
was upon the brink of madness. 

It’s probable that I fainted then ; for presently clarity 
of mind returned to me, and I was conscious of having 
lain there on the bridge for a long time, as my cold and 
numb limbs attested. Nauseated, and with my body 
trembling in every fibre I crawled on to the shadows at 
the far side of the pit, hardly knowing what I was 

That end of the natural bridge terminated in a fairly 
spacious platform of more or less even stone, and there, 
a few feet away from the edge of the chasm, I dropped 
in a heap from sliecr nervous exhaustion, and lay there 
weeping and sobbing like a child. 

But suddenly I sat up, electrified by what I saw; I 
was facing the end of the river bank on the far side of 
the abyss, along which, but so recently, my loved ones 
and I had traveled, and now, in the far distant darkness 
along its course, I perceived the winking and flashing 
of many lights. 

Sarro’s men were coming in search of their chief, 
probably alarmed by his long absence. It seemed rea- 
sonable to assume, in view of what had happened, that 
the constantly spying police chief had somehow dis- 
covered Noama’s secret anent the secret entrance, at 
least partly, and in a spirit of bravado, or more likely to 
regain lost prestige in the eyes of the supreme council 
and his subordinates for past failures, had decided to 
capture us single handed ; having probably discovered 
by means of watching us through a Cee that none of us 
were armed. But now his men were coming to find out 
what had happened. 

Well, they should not catch me — I would die first ! 

I tried to remember all that Noama had told Teddy 
and me about the secret opening leading to the ancient 
immigration shaft— the road to freedom. 

Freedom? — Home! 

The thought steadied my nerves, and caused new 
strength to flow back into my limbs. A quick search 
revealed a narrow, irregular opening in an almost in- 
visible nook back of the platform, and through this I 
managed to squeeze myself without delay. With the 
light tube from my belt I found that I was in a very 
narrow cleft, which appeared to widen towards the top. 

Jamming the lighted tube into my belt so as to leave 
my hands free, 1 began with all haste to work myself 
upwards between the two walls, using the uneven places 



on them for hand and footholds. 

The cleft terminated in another but smaller level, 
whence three further clefts, or rather cracks in the rock 
led in three different directions. A quick calculation as 
to the location of the shaft from where I was induced 
me to choose the opening to my left. I followed it 
eagerly — and brought up against a blank wall. No open- 
ing of any kind anywliere. My heart sank in dismay. 
Had I taken the wrong turn after all ? 

From somewhere below I heard the murmuring echo 
of voices, and knew that Sarro’s men were nearing the 
abyss. Frantically I searched the wall again, even get- 
ting down on hands and knees. And then, when 1 had 
almost given up in despair, I found it — a small, ir- 
regular hole almost level with the floor, and hidden be- 
neath an eyebrow-like rocky protuberance. Eagerly I 
pushed my hand with the light tube through it, follow- 
ing with my head. I almost shouted for joy — just below 
me a smooth-walled, gently curving passage stretched 
upwards. 

The road to liberty lay at kst before me ! 

With some difficulty I hastily worked ray body feet 
first through the narrow opening, and allowed myself to 
drop the few feet to the smooth, rocky floor of the age- 
old shaft. Then, taking a deep breath of the somewhat 
musty, but fairly breathable air, I started on my long 
climb to the surface. Would I be followed? 

CHAPTER XXIV 
The Stru^le to Freedom 

O NWARDS and on — upwards and up, stopping 
merely for brief rests, and to partake of the con- 
centrated food essences and the cooling fruit 
juices in flat metallic containers wliich in her wisdom 
Noama had provided — thus I struggled with all my 
might to attain my goal. 

On — on — on. in solitary, awful monotony ; my only 
companions my light, my ever clianging shadow behind 
me, and the hollow echo of niy footsteps. Often I 
stopped to listen intently for sounds of possible pur- 
suit, but heard nothing more than the pounding of the 
blood ill my ears, and the wheezing of my lungs, pro- 
testing against the impure, dead air. 

Round and round — up and up, led the marvelous 
shaft, the sameness of its smooth stone walls broken 
only by the occasional empty light receptacles in its ceil- 
ing, and the round openings of air ducts at the extreme 
upper edge of the outer wall, most of which, if one 
judged by the condition of the air, were not in working 
order. 

I continued to mount; now walking in the groove at 
the center, along which in the far past age of the Pri- 
marians, their great transport vehicles had whizzed by, 
and again on one or the other side of it, by preference 
choosing the inner, shorter route. And as I trudged on 
I calculated that, according to the screw-like shape of 
the immense shaft, I had to travel approximately seven 
miles in length to attain one in height. Seven times 
sixty-five miles. Think of it ! 

Onward — onward — onward. 

Time had ceased to be, and everything in creation, 
except that interminable winding passage and the mite 
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tliat was I, creeping, creeping along its endless miles, 
my mind benumbed from the constant strain — 

Hour after hour — day after day — tramp, tramp, 
tramj) — swallowing a little nourishment — sipping a bit 
of moisture — dropping in a heap from sheer exhaustion 
— dozing in a torpor — onward again — on— on — 

And then came the day when I heard them! 

It was scarcely a sound that drifted to me from some- 
where far below — hardly a whisper. Yet that strange 
faculty for perceiving the otherwise unheard and unseen 
carried the message to my consciousness, and 1 knew. 

They should not capture me again ! 

I became like a madman then, with a madman’s 
strength. Forgotten was the leaden heaviness of my 
suffering, wounded feet. I did not walk now — I ran. 
U|) — up— along that endless, pitiless incline; away from 
that menace which was creeping, creeping nearer. . . . 

My brain was on fire, my breath came in painful 
gasps, my burning eyes seemed about to leap from their 
sockets, and my throat felt as if molten lead were pour- 
ing into it. I stopped for an instant to relieve the burn- 
ing pain of it with the last precious drops of cooling 
fruit juice. On again in the mad rush to freedom. 

And then — checkmate ! 

An impenetrable wall rose suddenly in my path: a 
wall of great round boulders jammed tightly together ! 

A wave of absolute desjiair came over me then. Like 
a caged wild beast I clawed at the wail that seemed to 
mock me, and raved and cursed like a maniac. But sud- 
denly, with a complete reversal of feeling, I threw my- 
self onto my knees and prayed for deliverance. 

The echo of my pursuers' voices sounded nearer now. 

Quickly I arose from my knees, and with my light 
examined the wall of boulders with keen attention. One 
of the great rounded stones appeared to be the key to 
the jam, and, placing my light tube on the floor so as to 
have both hands free, I began with all my strength and 
speed to work the boulder loose. That I had nothing 
to pry with handicapped me greatly, and if it had not 
been for the fact that the key boulder was wedged by 
several small, shar|)-corncrcd pieces of rock, my task 
would have been ho])eless. 

Grimly determined I tore at one of the wedges until 
my hands bled, and at last got it out. If I could get out 
one more— 

The voices were approaching me rapidly now. Using 
the removed piece of rock as a lever, I put all my re- 
maining strength into one supreme effort and hove 
mightily. The key boulder began to slip with ponderous 
slowness — 

Just in time I leaped back to safety. The next mo- 
ment the jam broke. With a thunderous, earth-shaking 
roar the avalanche rushed into the depths, sweeping my 
light tube out of existence, and leaving me there in that 
terrifying darkness, cowering tremblingly behind a 
great piece of angular rock which, in its descent, had 
partly penetrated the wall of the shaft, and expecting 
each succeeding moment to be my last. 

It seemed to me that I heard muffled screams — and 
then all sound merged into one deafening, grinding roar 
as the avalanche thundered past me. 



How long tlie terrifying ordeal lasted I have no means 
of knowing. But suddenly the avalanche stopped, and 
a tomb-like silence followed. 

With utmost caution I crept, forth from behind the 
rock tliat had so miraculously jirotected me, and viewed 
a wondrous sight : Beyond where the wall of boulders 
had been no sign of the winding sliaft remained, but 
only a hundred feet or so upwards, at a slanting ahgle 
from where I stood, the blue, sun-lit sky of niy home- 
land beckoned to me ! 

With a prayer of thankfulness upon my lips and in 
my heart, I gradually worked my way upwards through 
the fimncl-like opening, and soon breathed the crisp, 
pine-scented air of the mountains. I did not know just 
where I was, but never had the world seemed so beau- 
tiful, nor life so delightful as in that moment. But 
quickly a bitter pain gripped my soul as 1 thought of 
Teddy and Noama, entombed in that awful pit. 

The position of the sun indicated that the time was 
late afternoon, and I lost no time in searching for a 
likely place to scale the smooth, precipitous cliff walls 
that surrounded the place on all sides. At last I found 
one, a mere riffle against the frowning rock wall, but 
it was nearly dark when, almost exhausted from the 
difficult, dangerous climb, I reached the plateau above. 

But soon I pushed on through the wild and rough 
country ; for witli the coming of darkness the air had 
turned bitterly cold and I sensed great discomfort in 
my scanty clothing. Stopping only for occasional 
droughts of water at springs, I traveled on through the 
night, compelled to do so to keep myself from freezing, 
and hoping that soon I would strike a trail which would 
lead me to some habitation. Suddenly, through some 
optical illusion, I stepped over the brink of a cliff and 
dropped into space — And that is all of my story. Y«i 
know the rest. 



There was a silence, a long, pregnant terrifying si- 
lence after Gothram had finished. So enthralled were 
his listeners that they sat motionless, for hours it seems, 
after his voice had ceased. A weight of nameless sorrow 
seemed to hang over them, the sorrow that comes from 
a realization of experiences that few men had known. 

Denniston was the first to speak. With almost an 
apology in his voice he spoke. “And your nephew and 
Noama? They are dead?” 

Gothram brushed a hand wearily across his forehead. 
“I don’t know,” he said, slowly. “In all reason they 
must be. You may think tliat I am becoming insane; 
but somehow of late I have become more and more pos- 
sessed of the curious impression that my beloved 
nephew is not dead, hut lives. It might, of course, be 
merely a psychical outgrowth of my grief about him — I 
do not know. But always now — every hour — something 
within me is waiting — waiting. 

“But if I thought that it might be true — that Teddy 
still lives — I know that God would show me a way to 
get to him somehow, and would give me the strength of 
mind and body to rescue him from the clutches of those 
super-men of Raa. But I don’t know. I don’t know — ” 



The End. 
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The Martian Revenge 

(^CoKtinued from page 211) 

Mars. We didn’t intend to let you know until we got Dick hurried off to the sleeping quarters and pres* 
back to Earth, but today something happened that ently returned with the notes. He stopped to look at 
seemed to make the Martians furious. After you had the body of Danby and then came over to the captain, 
gone we came out of our hiding-place in the store-room. “What shall we do with Danby?” he asked 

Several Martian.s came aboard and began to ransack the “Bury him in space when we get out a few days,” 

place. We watched them. After a while one of them said Masters. “Let’s hear what Grigson says.” 
found sometiiing in Danby’s cabin. It was a round thing He listened while Dick read from a selected page: 
about four indies in diameter and colored brown — 

probably one of those eggs you were telling about the “I have tried to impress Dr. Masters nilh the 

other night. Anyway, they got perfectly furious over it danger of associaiing too freely with these Mar- 

and hopped away yelling like maniacs. In about twenty tians. We Earthlings seem to be unique in the 

seconds the whole city was in an uproar and swarms of scheme of evolution in that tve have developed a 

ships began leaving in the direction you took this mom- code of right and wrong, of good and evil. These 

ing. I had found Dr. Grigson’s notes and read some of Martians, however, are more like highly intelligent 

them, so I understoo<l a little about these people. We animals who have absolutely no sense of right or 

got the steel chart you used last night when you told xm-ong — to them there is no good or evil. So long 

the others where the new canal was to be, and we flew as they are content with our visit all may be well, 

according to it. Looks like we came just in time 1” but I fear the carnage that might enstte should they 

"You could handle the ship alone,” said Masters, become displeased. Judging from their psychologi- 

“but it takes two to pilot and drop bombs. Did Helen — cal peculiarities I can foresee that, should they be- 
er, your wife, release the bombs?” come aroused agaitist us, their actions could not be 

“Certainly, dad, she's a brick. You aren’t angry with tempered with justice, for they know nothing about 

me for getting married, are you?” justice. Furthermore, in the event of open hostility, 

“Of course not ! Here’s all the congratulations of a they would show no quarter whatever, for such is 

father to his son,” he said, extending his good hand. their total lack of ethical sense. 1 — ” 

“Now let’s hear what Dr, Grigson has to say.” "Enough!” groaned Masters. “Take it awayt” 

The End. 

The Radium Master 

{Continued from page 251) 

The very bowels of the Earth seemed to be rent barely escaping from the doomed city, 
asunder while searing rays of radium rose from the Not a living soul survived Urania. For the whole 
fissures that split across the city. Her subterranean city vanished from the face of tlie Earth. Those who 
jassages, a veritable honeycomb of tunnels, were break- did not perish with the city itself were swallowed up 
ing down under the terrific onslaught of radium. Above by the surrounding jungle. 

the hum of the airplanes’ motors, their occupants could Since then the calm of the primeval forest has been 
hear a low, moaning sound like the onrush of an ap- restored. It will take ages to replace that virgin forest, 
preaching tornado. The streets were filled with people; But Urania is gone, a forgotten thing of the ]>ast. 
the flying field was crowded now by many seeking safety And its futuristic Napoleon and all his power have 
from inevitable destruction. gone with it. Never again will his cleverly planned 

And twenty-five airplanes sped swiftly northward, monarchy menace the progress of civilization. 

The End. 



What Is Your Science Knowledge,^ 

1 — What is one of the physical signs indicating 6 — If a man weighwl 160 pounds on E.irth what 

the presence of radium? (Page 263) would he weigh on Mars? (Page 255) 

2 — What acceleration in its velocity does a falling , . 

body acquire? (Page 250) 7-How is it possible to photograph through a 

3 — What is the ilistance between Mars and the ) 

Earth at their closest approach? (Page 251) g—What are the uses of pitchblende and camo- 

4 — Name one of the moons of Mars? (Page tite? (Page 242) 

5— What is the atmospheric pressure at the 9— What is tribohimlnesence? (Page 247) 

Earth’s surface? (Page 254) 10— What is a triceratops? (Page 224) 
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When The Moons Met! 

{Continued -from page 239) 



and then a short, unimportant message from the Tan- 
dalian branch of the fleet or the headquarters at Kestra. 
As time wore on, Iona grew smaller and receded farther 
into the star-studded blackness behind, the two other 
asteroids grew correspondingly larger and closer. 

After days of travel under high power from the 
gravity generators, the two ships had attained sufficient 
speed and the generators were stopped. The vessals 
now floated free in sjkicc, their golden shapes, like a 
pair of great doughnuts joined side to side with the 
control-tower sticking up and the horizontal reflectors 
projecting endways at the junction, seeming oddly out 
of place against the starry black sky. 

At last, one day wheti the expanding globe of Karkor 
was drawing near, came the report that the other branch 
of the Exp^ition had reached Tandal. Kardel was in 
the control-tower wlieii the message came through. The 
face of the commander of Number Three, who made 
the report, was touched with displeasure and annoyance. 

“Our task has not been very successful, Malben 
Robar.” he complained. “We have found Tandal to 
be quite similar to Iona in size and atmospheric density, 
but the air contains such large amounts of Element 17* 
that no life, animal or vegetable is possible here. Gath- 
ering specimens will also be very difficult, for the men 
will not be able to leave their air-suits while they are 
working. And we will not be able to replenish our 
supply of air for the return journey.” 

“Well, get a few specimens and then rush back,” 
Malben instructed. "Don’t slay any longer than you 
must : there is danger that some of the poisonous at- 
mosphere may leak into the ship. Well, better luck 

The Expeditionary Commander instructed the other 
to make out a formal rej>ort by phonotype and sign it. 
A photo-record of this was next made at Malben’s 
vision-plate and the commander of Number Three was 
then dismissed. Mall>en then gave his attention to the 
navigation of his own i>art of the fleet, for Karkor was 
now close at hand. The two ships were now turned 
about so tliat the strange world was directly beneath 
them and the gravitational power was again applied. 
The apparent size of the foreign planet increased more 
slowly now. and the depressing effect of weight was 
once more felt. 

Through upper ports a magnificent sight could now 
be seen. The globes which were Iona and Tandal could 
be distinguished easily as luminous bodies much larger 
than the surrounding stars. Tandal in particular was 
close, and seemed to come perceptibly nearer hour by 
hour as the two orbits converged. As the voyagers 
watched through telescopes, they saw two tiny golden 
sj)ecks arise from the surface of the nearer globe and 
go off into the blackness toward the home port on Iona. 

Malben turned to his friend. “Well,” he remarked, 
with a shade of uneasiness in his tone, “We are alone 




• Chiorine — atomic number 17. 



Kardel started. “What is the matter?” he asked. Do 
you think that there is any danger?" 

“There should be none,” Malben replied. “We 
haven't seen any signs of life on Karkor yet, and if 
there were the inhabitants would have no reason to 
harm us ; we are on a peaceful mission. Still, I almost 
wish we were on our way home. I feel uneasy for 

Kardel was inclined to scoff at his friend’s misgivings, 
but when he left to go on duty Malben was still uneasy. 
He remained in the control-tower after his relief had 
come. Because his anxiety would have prevented sleep, 
he preferred to stay at the helm of his ship ready for 
any possible emergency. After a time Malben went 
below to the entrance-lock in the bottom of the craft, 
where he could see the tiny world beneath more easily. 
Hour by hour the sunlit globe grew larger, and the 
formless apprehensions of the commander increased 
proportionately. Through his telescope he could now 
see that there were many expanses of green, indicating 
vegetation, and a few patches of blue, which seemed to 
be water on the tiny world. No evidences of animal 
life could be seen, however, nor anything resembling 
cities. However, this last question could not be decided 
until a closer examination could be made. 

A Diabolical Force 

W HEN the time for the landing arrived, Malben 
ascended again to the control-tower and took com- 
mand of the fleet. Karkor was directly below now and 
very close. The sky began to lose its jet-black color 
and took on a bluish tinge which became more and more 
pronounced as the fleet dropjwd lower through the at- 
mosphere. Soon the commander gave the order to stop 
the descent of the ships. The two golden space-cars 
now hung suspended in the rare air of the tiny world, 
high above its surface. Malben ordered the fleet to 
cruise slowly on, while lookouts stationed in the en- 
trance-locks kept a sharp watch for signs of human 
habitation. 

As the two ships sailed slowly along, the commander’s 
uneasiness returned, and he ordered a group of men 
armed with pellet-guns to as.semble in the escape-locks 
and he ready for action. Since the density of the at- 
mosphere was very low and nothing was known of its 
composition, these groups were clad in air-suits, fur- 
lined suits which completely covered the wearer and 
contained tanks of compressed air for breathing. Thus 
they would be able to leave their ships immediately if it 
became necessary. 

The two craft had cruised for some while without 
seeing a sign of life, when suddenly a message came 
from the lookout. 

“There is a large dome on the horizon half a quad- 
rant to the right of our course, sir,” he announced. “It 
looks like a building of some kind.” 

Malben looked in the direction indicated and easily 
discerned the dome. He changed the course and cau- 
tioned the guard to be ready for any contingency. 
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As the fleet approached the dome, it could be seen 
that there were three of them set in a great equilateral 
triangle. They appeared to be made of a pinkish metal 
and were girdled about near the base with many recessed 
windows. Some of the windows seemed to be not win- 
dows really, but the entrances to great culverts or con- 
duits of sonte kind. 

While Malljen was scrutinizing the strange domes and 
trying to puzzle out their significance, a metal plate in 
the top of the nearer one slid back and a stream of 
weird shapes issued from its interior. Red they were, 
and shaped like pears, and as they came nearer, it could 
be seen that they were live beings of some sort totally 
enclosed in red metal suits. The stream rose mysteri- 
ously into the air with no visible means of propulsion 
save a pair of horn-like devices on the top of each suit. 
These were surrounded by a corona-like discharge 
which glowed eerily even in the sunlight. It seemed 
that some mysterious force which emanated from the 
protuljcrances supported and propelled the weird be- 
ings. The company of Karkorians rose up to the level 
of the space-ships and gathered in groups about them, 
seeming to insj)cct them and playing a curious yellow 
ray upon them from small reflectors which were built 
into the sides of their peculiar suits. 

When the lonan commander looked at the face of 
one of the mysterious beings, he realized that his fears 
were not groundless. Never had he seen such a male- 
volent face on any being before. He realized that the 
yellow rays were not meant for purpo.ses of curiosity, 
but were probably some weapon as deadly as they were 
strange. Turning to the control-board, he ordered the 
fleet to descend as rajiidly as was safe. It was then 
that the Karkorians struck their first blow. Swift and 
deadly it was, and over in hardly more time than it 
takes to tell of it. 

As the fleet descended, the Karkorians found them- 
selves above the ships, and one of them was struck with 
the idea of trying his ray on the green, glassy surface 
of the gravity reflector. The substance melted away 
instantly, whisked into nothingness by the diabolical 
force. Simultaneously with the collapse of the mecha- 
nism which suj)i)ortecl it, tlie ship went fluttering down- 
ward crazily, and struck the ground with a crash that 
resounded even through the attenuated air of Karkor. 
The twisted and broken ruins lay in a heap, testifying 
to the wanton malevolence and cruelty of the inhuman 
and heartless Karkorians. 

With a gasp of horror, Malben gazed tor an agonized 
instant at the smoking debris. Then, shouting curses, 
he scrambled into an air-suit and rushed below. He 
grasped a pellet-gun and tore open the door of the 
entrance-port, which was slammed to behind him by the 
blast of air which rushed out when the outside trap- 
.door was raised by the gtiard, who were almost as furi- 
ous as the commander. He joined the group, who were 
now firing madly into the ranks of the Karkorians. His 
one thought now was to give as many of the inhuman 
monstrosities as possible a taste of death before his ship 
too took that awful plunge. The whole contingent was 
now firing as rapidly as they could aim, and a curse 
accompanied each of the explosive pellets. Malben re- 
membered a feeling of exultation as he saw the air 



littered with bloody fragments of flesh and red -enamelled 
metal. Then a Karkorian ray found a part of the 
structure beneath his feet, and as his support melted 
away, he fell twisting down to the surface of the world 
below. A confused impression of the ship entering its 
last dive registered on his brain, then there came an 
agonizing crash and the world went black. 

CHAPTER III 
A Wild Plan 

M alben was awakened by the sound of tom- 
toms in his brain. His head throbbed painfully 
and his every bone seemed pulverized. He 
opened his eyes upon a world no longer bathed in 
mellow sunlight, but shrouded in blackness from which 
the stars gazed placidly down through the interlaced 
boughs above his head. How distant and aloof tliey 
were 1 How little they cared for such catastrophes as 
had just occurred to his expedition ! When he thought 
of the score and more of brave men and true who had 
gone to tlieir deaths only to satisfy the wanton blood 
lust of these cased-iii Karkorian monstrosities, Malben 
was so overcome with grief and futile rage that in his 
weakened condition, he lapsed again into unconsciousness. 

When he came to himself a few minutes later, he was 
able to control himself, and he began to move his arms 
and legs about, seeking for broken Iwiies. To his sur- 
prise, there were none ; he was unharmed except for a 
splitting sensation in his head and a tlirobbing ache in 
every joint. His fall from the vessel the day before 
must have been shorter than he liad supposed, and the 
thicket in which he now lay had probably cushioned his 
fall somewhat. He reflected on hi.s good fortune in 
taking his fall on Karkor instead of Iona, where the 
acceleration of gravity was so much greater. 

Pulling his aching body painfully to his feet, Malben 
staggered away toward the spot where he supjwsed the 
ruins of his ship lay. His air-suit was torn, and the 
rarity of the atmosphere made the least motion a hard- 
ship ; consefiuently, his prepress was very slow and the 
sun had risen before he reached the wreckage. 

As he gazed upon (he ruin of what had once been 
a wonderfully constructed machine and its loyal and 
lovable crew, the lonan went suddenly mad. He we])t, 
he shouted insanely, he cursed the wanton raiders with 
horrible curses. But after Irailing over in this fashion 
for .some lime, his emotions crystallized itJto an intense 
hate for the Karkorians. His bruised body, his split- 
ting head; indeed, all thoughts of himself were lost in 
an overmastering lust for revenge against them, the 
wreckers of his ships, the killers of his loyal crew, the 
murderers of his best friend. 

When Malben looked again at his ship, he noticed 
that one of the gravity-reflectors was unharmed, while 
the other was a complete wreck from the deadly rays. 
Wondering what the reason for this deviation from their 
usual lust to destroy might be, he approached the ship 
in order to examine it more closely. He hesitated about 
going within, fearing to look upon what he might see 
there, but when he entered, he saw that his apprehension 
was groundless. The ghastly weapons of the Karkor- 
fans left no bloody remains. 

Malben pondered for a time upon tne ques'Jon of 
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why one generator had been spared, but suddenly the 
explanation dawned upon him. They wanted to save 
the mechanism and examine it. Perhaps they would 
build a fleet of ships powered with his gravity-generat- 
ors and sail to attack Iona! If this were true, they 
would be returning soon to carry off their spoils. He 
must work fast. 

Malben dashed outside and searched about on the 
ground. Finally he discovered what he wanted — the 
part of a Karkorian armor which contained the appa- 
ratus for projecting the disintegrating ray. He broke 
it loose from the rest of the metal suit and examined 
it, searching for the secret of its operation. He soon 
discovered that one button caused the wicked yellow 
beam to leap forth, while another generated a color- 
less ray which fused almost instantly any substance 
which it touched. He went back into the ship, and 
using the disintegrator as one might a cutting-torch, 
he separated the reflector and all of its machinery from 
the rest of the craft. Fortunately, the gravity^enerator 
was built as a separate unit and did not depend upon 
the rest of the hull for rigidity and support. 

Malberi’s plan’ was by now well formed in his mind, 
and his next move was to get a piece of long, strong 
line from the supply-room and make it fast to one of 
the braces which upheld the gravity-reflector. Then he 
set the control of the generator so that its force was 
very slightly more than equal to the attraction of Karkor. 
The structure rose slowly, and Malben, carrying with 
him the ray-projector, crawled out of the hole left in 
the space-ship and dropped to the ground. He moved 
off across the surface of the small world, towing the 
delicately balanced mass of metal and glass after him 
as easily as a terrestrial child tows a kite. 

Destruction 

T he lonan headed for tlie nearest of the pink domes, 
knowing that here, if anywhere, was a structure 
with a foundation firm enough to permit him to carry 
out his insane plan. There seemed to be no sign of 
life at the dome except a humming sound, as of moving 
machinery, which came from within. Malben did not 
hesitate, but raised the ray-machine, and pointing it at 
the window-studded wall before him, pressed one of 
the buttons. A great hole appeared in the wall and a 
blast of air rushed out. Pressing the button again, he 
disintegrated most of the top and one side of the dome 
and stepped in, pulling the gravity-generator with him. 
Fortunately, but one Karkorian was present, evidently 
the operator of the machines, and as he had no weapon 
handy, he fell easily before the lonan’s pellet-gun. 

Malben floated the mass which he was towing to the 
center of the floor and made it fast to one of the great 
air-pumping machines which stood there. The disin- 
The 
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tegrator was called into use once more, and the machines 
were razed to their foundations. The gravity-generator 
was then floated over the wreckage and lowered down 
upon it. Next Malben called the heat-ray into use, and 
by using various metal scraps which were lying about 
and pieces removed from the walls, he soon had the 
gravity machine welded more securely to the dome 
than it had been to the space-ship. All was now ready. 

He saw tiie globe of Tandal, very near now and 
almost directly overhead. Stepping to the newly-placed 
mechanism, he started the generator going and gradu- 
ally increased the power. The structure creaked and 
groaned, but to Malben’s joy, the foundation held. The 
dome must have been welded, he thought, to a great 
subterranean structure, a city perhaps. He could even 
see the great trap-door in the floor, which had prob- 
ably closed automatically when the air began to rush 
out of the hole which he had made. He cared little 
for this, however ; his sole idea was to derange the 
orbit of Karkor so as to cause it and Tandal to come 
tc^ether and allow the poison-laden atmosphere of 
Tandal to mingle with that of Karkor. Thus the uni- 
verse would be rid at a single blow of the menace of 
the diabolical Karkorians. That his machine was piti- 
fully weak for such a purpose Malben knew, bet he 
also knew that the force needed to disrupt the delicate 
lelance between the two worlds was very little. 

Now a stream of red-jacketed Karkorians came out 
of one of the other domes, bringing with them a great 
machine with a maze of glowing horns on its top and 
many spider-like metal I^s below, which seemed ad- 
mirably adapted to lifting and carrying even so large 
an object as the mined space-car. Malben laughed 
grimly at their astonished manner when they saw the 
demolished dome, and brought his ray into action, sweep- 
ing rank upon rank of them out of existence. So com- 
pletely were they taken by surprise that every one of 
the force was killed before any harm could l>e done. 

Malben would have gone out and rayed the other 
domes to divert attention from his doings hart he not 
been afraid to leave the generator unguarded. When 
a group of Karkorians came out of the third dome and 
dropped below the vegetation, he was content to spring 
upon the wall and pick off their red flitting shapes one 
by one with his pellet-gun. When at last a ray cut 
through the metal-work below him, and he crashed to 
earth, half buried under the wreckage, he was hardly 
sorry. He could see the enormously swelled Tandal 
apparently falling upon the other globe, and he was 
glad to be spared the horrible death which every living 
thing upon Karkor would so soon experience. 

He was dying now, but by his death the whole uni- 
verse was freed of the Karkorian threat. He could die 
with his mind at ease — the score was paid. 

End. 
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Afraid to face 



the TRUTH 



About Himself! 



Vhml noM nra would bear 
if ibeir nirrora could talk 



H IS own canfcieace TELLS HIM how mlierabt; be ha« 
fallss below what otben had expected of him — and what 
he bad DKEAHED for himeelf 
If a mirror reflecting hii dailp life coaid TALK it would ear, 
"Toa'reBOUNIHoitaj'inarut. TottareSCATTEB-BBAINED 
and OBASSHOPPEB-UINDSD, Tou nibble at everrthing and 
maater nothingl Tour chouzhti are alwajra HAZY' and you can't 
THINE TEOrOS THBOUOH. Ton luat DAY DBEAM and 
hope you will get 'tome lucky break' And. deep in your heart, 
you KNOW thete ABE your faolta. - That'e why you’re 
TIMI D and t elf-c onadona— afraid of you r JOB, of your ABIL- 
ITY, of your JUDGMENT, of your FuTUEE!" 

At a SHOW-DOWN like thia the “BIO" man FACES the 
truth, and DOES 80HETHINO about it 

But the ''LITTLE'' man TURNS HIS BAGS on hit tbort- 
comingi, FINDS EXCUSES, and DOES NOTHING. 

A certain taak flnda him LACKING IN THE PERSIST- 
ENCE to cany it through. So he layt that hie employer! "want 
too mnch work for what they pay meV 

A tplendid o^rtunity FINDS HIM UNPREPARED, and 
another eeiiei it Then he eaye "eome fellowt get all the breaktl" 
Some drcumttance ibows up hie utter LACK OF PURPOSE 
IN LIFE (eo plainly that even HE cannot eacape admitting it). 
So be COOKSUP AN ALIBI about baring been "nnable to go to 
college!" 

Yon don't 'need to be told that thii "LITTLE" man fllli a 
"UTTLE" Job-U paid a SHALL aalary-and baa INSIGNIPI- 
CANT future proapecU. Theae are the rewards of THE MAN 
WHO POOLS HIH8ELP! 

But thia man 'e REAL TRAGEDY if that he ie almott alwayi 
a fellow of great promiie and fine POSSIBILITIES! 

If he would only um hie ingenuity in FINDING OUT what'i 
wrongwith hinmeU, initead of WASTING it in ACCOUNTING 
FOR mS-FAlLUBES— he would looh dlacorcr that he hai the 
maklnge ofa"BIGMAN!" 

What if the one important difference between "the Failure” 
and "the Succeu"? It ia thie priceleee ability that "the Succeee" 
baa of FACING hit mental HANDICAPS and replacing them 
with definite mantaJ ADVANTAGES. 

You know by Inatinct that this ii AS TRUE AS GOSPEL. 
And you can PROVE it right now in TOUR OWN CASE by 
what you DO about tending for a remarkable free book called 
“Scientific Hind Training." 

It ie the etory of the world tweap of Pelmaniem. Itahowiin 
fascinating detail how Pelmaniem baa helped over 700,000 men 
and women to FIND THEMSELVES. 

Before thace people learned about Pelmaniam they were nilng 
only the ONS-TENTra OF THEIR MENTAL POWERS THAT 
THE AVERAGE MAH USES. (This ia awcientlfic fact-roucbed 
for by the world's foremost pnchologiste.) The other NINE 
TENTHS remained ASLEEP— DORMANT— DNAROUSEDI 
Thii great reeeira of mental power, elmoit wholly loet by the 
arerage penon. ie capable of making hit life more SUCCESSFUL, 
HAPPIER, MORE SIOHIFICANT. Bight within the mind of 
the average perion ia contained the ability to ACCOMPLISH hit 
aims— whenever a GREATER PERCENTAGE of hia latent hut 
nnueed mental pown la HARNESSED and directed th^ngb 
scientific mind training. Any penon who wiahaa to DO mere, to 
HAVE more, and to BE more, mutt pnt into his life a P^OTI- 




CAL PLAN to bring together the natural powcri be already has, 
strengthen them, and POT THEM TO WORK. 



To over 700,00 0 peop le in aU p^ of the world PELMANISM 
baa been this POSITIVE SYSTEM. For thirty years, in almost 
all landa and languages, it baa been HELPING MEN AND 
WOMEN answer ^ world wide URGE TO GO FORWARD. 

Hen like Edgar WaUace, the famous myitery-etory writer; 
Sir Herbert Austin, manufacturer of the "Anstiii" car; General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder of the Boy Scout movement; 
Sir Harn lender; Prince Charles of Sweden; Prank P. w«i«ir 
former Chairman of tho National War Labor Board, and hnndfedT 
equally famous, praise this method of increasing brain power. 

Through Pelmaniam YOU can bring into being YOUR OWN 
uniuapected self- in full COMMAND of the powers and accom- 
plishments HIDDEN within you, waiting to be developed. 

Spend 2c TODAY for a post^ stamp. Send ia the coupon 
below for a copy of "Scientific Mind Training." There ii no fur- 
ther obligation whatever. You need not spend another penny. 

Ton have only TWO CBNM to lose by writing for your copy. 
You may GAIN luccess, peace of mind, happiness, independence! 

Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
WHATEVER about it, The little effort and the will needed to 
send for this book— whieb is FREE— will be "JUST TOO 
MUCH" FOR THEM! How can these people EVER gain what 
they hope for, dream about? They are the uceptics, the doubten, 
the “show me" wiseacres. 

- The thousands who are open-minded— who are willing to learn 
something to their advantage — will ACT on their impulse to send 
in the co^on. They will be COURAGEOUS enowh to FACE 
THE TRUTH about themselves. They will WANT to find out 
What's HOLDING THEM BACK— wiU want to DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT n. Such people will find it IMPOSSIBLE to 
put a 2c stamp to greater use than MAILING THE COUPON 
BELOW, If you are one of them, mail this coupon TODAY. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE DF AMERICA 
7 1 Wett iSth Street Suite 2310 New York Oltv 

‘(he Patman Inatilula of America, 

Suite 2310, 71 Weef 45th Street, New York City. 

I want you to ahow me what Pelmaniam has actually done 
for over 700,000 people. Pleaae tend ms your free hook, 
“Sdentlfic Mind Training.” This plaeee me under no ohllga- 
tlon whatever, and no reprsaentaUve will call upon me, . 

City . - — -• State 
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Until You've Read the Great 
of All Forbidden Books! 
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And now for a short time ■ 
can inspect these great exs 
realistic vrtiting — the stories ^ 
have always longed to read — in your 
own home for five days, without obliga- 
' tion! Kead all about this amazing offer) 
then send for your copy at once. 

Forv centuries the Decameron has 
thrilled millions — has inspired countless 
great authors — has been lauded by the 
most discriminating critics. Rich in 
fascinating plots, vibrant with all the 
■ passions of the race, it has furnished 
uorth plots for the world's greatest 
wasters of literature — ShaVespeare, 
Chaucer, Keats, Tennyson, Dryden and 
^ngfellow. A targe volume would be 



, life that .. 

fuses to be confined by 
paralyzing restrictions— 
life that refuses to fol- 
low the dictates of peu- 
dery. Far from being 
immoral, as many -nar- 
row-minded people ui>^ to think these 
Tales from the Decameron are in real- 
ity almost a text book for the earnest 
student of that greatest of all studies^ 

Boccaccio’s stories have already lived 
five times as long as our United States 
— ovor twenty-four generations. They 
were the “best sellers" when gunpowder 
was scarcely known — and yet today 
they still delight us, still give us pleas- 
ure and instruction, with their immor- 
tal vitality, forever young, forever gay, 
forever thrilling. If you like to read a 
story of adventure, read one of these. 
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